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ADVERTIbE r.;KNT. 

Tlie following essays weiv (he anmsemeut of a 
few short inlerTals of hMsiiro : ami were civeii \o 
The Enquii'er with Uie Iio(m^ oi'ilieir amii7)'ni;;f also* 
'tis eountry ivaders. Their uulhor iieves' i-ulcii* 
laCed on their taking t!.e foru of a hook ; and 
v rote, therefore, wiili a ra;iidl*\ aiu! euirlessnes?, 
exeuaable only in the ciilicmera ci' a ne^^s »,mper. 

In an earlv iinmher comniunleations uerc invi- 
ed ami many wei^e reeeivccl. Some of those arc 
. given lo the public in this series of ess'.ivs ; many 
of value yet-remain* ^^hicti ut a future ih\} . ?,y 
possibly eoutribute to' form another Tolumc. 
.. Th^ subject of Eloqueneef merely begun in a few 
nuiube'rs near the elosc of this haoiv, hasi constitu- 
ted a proinineht figure in the oriji^inal dc.si.'^n of (lie 
work. But the auChor^sho'jrs ol* leisure bc?.'.ouiiii.':5 
more and more rare^ as well ins shorter, he vai 
forced to leave il;c Fssays whicli are puljlished on 
that topic in a very crude arid n»i;tilated sia(« « -^n] 
^tnuspenjL at least for a iiine, if not to hUi^rAur.^ 
^'Wtj iliiTft'ir it1i||| If'J'iH. \,j^***^ 'H? i^grers .— . 

rfian^icoceu^flki was deli»;SitniI to tiitti ; siiid he 



withoill 



fKlicty of quarters Ibat it was not 
; or prafil to the re;utcrs of Thfe En- 



v<^i to the reiulcr 
c 01 conveying i 



quii!j^.''^iT^WIW>4||fr(^uii^yji^Jiat.thig iJeas- 
ing fl^lNkitHar mode of conveyjii^nsMHi</tidy h^ 
not more CTiurted in this eountrv. Vve have many 
who have both time and talents for such composi- 
tioiis, and who mi^^ht do much good to others and 
credit to themselves by. devotiiig a few hour? in 
Teach week to such a work. Th^-re May, indeed, 
be less fame in such an employment than in many 
otlier^ ; but in none ean titcre be more ]»eaeey \:u 
nocenee or pleasure ; and in few, in«!eed, moi'e 
pormaucnt utility. Pythagoras tKou^la \\. ^is^ss^.^ 



honorable to preside io a seminary of learning and 
form the future fiafcmen, orators and heroes who 
inere to {govern and adorn the worUU timn to lake 
an individual part ia the politieal concerns of any 
country ; 4ience he declined the various splendid 
offers of pi'efernient which were niade hiin« court- 
ed peace and science in the school of Crotona. and 
won immortality by tlio wi^dcni of his coarse* 
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-V-,y^- 



ij5uailiti- I. 



£heu ? fagacen, Postume, Postume^ 
Lnlmntur niiiii ; iiec pietas morain 
]lii|;i8, et iniUuiti sencctos 
^ Aficret, iDdomitsequc morti. 

Horace Lib, S. Od, IK 

lioir >wiftlj gli^e our flring Years ! 

Alai ! nor Piety, nor 'l'?»r8 

Can stop the 'fleeting Day ; ^ 

Deep fun-owM Wrinkles, ^losting Ago 

And Death's unconquerable Ilage 

Are slraiigcra to Delay. 

FrancU, 

Alas ! it is too true : I can no longer hide the melan- 
choly fact, even from myself : I am, indeed, an Old Bache- 
lor. Yet let not the confession deprive me of a single rea- 
der ; for my fate is not a voluntary one ; if it ivere, I 
should look for neglect, because I should feel that I de- 
served it. But let the reader believe the assurance, which, 
on farther acquaintance, I flatter myself, he will not 
doubt ; that no narrow and sordid cast of character, no 
selfiifh love of solitude and silence, no frost of the spirit, 
nor (what is more frequent) habits of low and groveling 
vice, have kept me so long a bachelor. No, gentle and 
friendly reader ; I am a bachelor, as Molierc's Mock 
Doctor was a physician ; in fifiite qf myaeif. For the last 
five and twenty years of my life, I have not failed to dis- 
pute this point of dying a bachelor, once a year, with some 
charming woman or other : but as in every case the lady 
was both judge and party, 1 fared as it might have been ex- 
pected ; 1 lost my suit. 

Nor let my ill success be ascribed to any fickl' "•iss or 
petulance on my part ; for I never changed tt ^t)l>ject 
more than once a year, nor desisted until I had m^^ ft rebuff 
for every season iii it. This last rule of conduct i adopted 

B 



3 THE OLD BACHELOR. 

foi^l-philorophical reason : for although I knew tliat, in 
S^^n^ral, May was the mother of love, yet 1 knew, also^ 
tlj'^t the sex was not so mere a thermometer as to de- 
f Vhd, entirely on the weather : I knew that the peculiar 

"'Cast of character had much to do with this business ; and 
that although it might, in some cases, require the genial 
ray of spring or the more fervid one of summer to touch 
* the consecrated snow that lies on Dian's lap,' yet that in 
otliers, the same approach of the sun might volatilize and 
dissi]:ate the character beyond the point of steady thought 
a-.id IceVnig. Hence 1 followed and watched my reigning 
fair one, throiip,h every sign in the zodiac, with all the assi- 
iluity and enthusiasm of an astronomer, but without ever 
having, once, had the felicity to observe a conjunction. I 
have tried every age from fitteen to forty ; and every com- 
plexion from the Italian Brunette, to the dazzling and 
transparent white of Circassia. Nor let it be supposed 
that 1 have gone about this, as a matter of business ; ab if 
actuated merely by a cold and fonnal sense of duty. On 
the contrary, I thmk I can truly affirm that there never 
beat in the bosom of man a heart more alive, than 
miiie, to all that is charming in woman. Indeed, it is to 
this excess of feeling and the officious, awkward and fa- 
tiguing anxiety of manners wliich it generates, that I 
charfi;c the ill success of my courtships. Yet few men 
have had a better opportunity than myself to gain the pol- 
ished negligence so pleasing to women. The reader may 
rot be disple&scd with a sketch of my life ; he has, indeed, 
a right to know the man who addresses him, whether for 
the purpose of amusement or instruction ; and I sluill in- 
trcduce myself to him, if he please, without reserve or a- 
I'ology. 

I am a native of Virginia ; and lost my father at an age 
too young to retain any knowledge of him. In the year 
ir? 0, after having graduated at Princeton College, I tra- 
velled, by the indulgence of the best of mothers, over the 
v,hole of civilized and refined Europe ; visited every court, 
i;»-.sociated with the first circles, and, what will appear 
strange to those who know me now, received a brilliant 
c»)mplimcnt ©n my address from the most polished noble- 
man that ever adorned a court. I returned to my native 
country in time to witness the opening of the war with 
Great Britain and to receive one ball in my hip and ano- 
tlier in my shoulder at the l>*ttle of Brandy wine. This 
]>ut an^ *nd to my camjjaigning ; for, ever since, I have 
been CA. ipclled to hobble on a cane and have been una- 

A/e to Jilt any weight in my r\g\il Ykai\d,iuucK heavier tha» 
'/-/^ pen. 
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My mother (who is now an angel in Heaven,) bad ta- 
iLenit into her head, with that erring partiality whxU is 
so natural, so excusable and even so amiable in a pare!!::, 
that there was something uriComnion in my cUaracier and 
that I was formed to make a figure in some Hue cr other. 
Not bemg able, however, to define to h^r own satisfacti- 
on in what the peculiar superiority of my mind consisted, 
nor consequently what the particular profession, was, in 
which I was destined to shine, she determined that I 
should try them all round, until the chord of genius should 
be struck; and, with this view, directed my iirst effcris to 
the profession of law. Her will was7?;i/ law ; and I knew 
no pleasure on earth equal to that of obeying it. 1 
t;ntered, therefore, at once, on the Herculean labor 
of the law : and an Herculean one I made it ; for hav- 
ing, early in life, adopted the maxim that " whatever is 
worth doing, is worth doing well," I took a route in the 
study suggested by my ovrii judgment. Dissatistied with 
the jejune course commonly pursued, and aspiring to some- 
thing beyond mediocrity, I took the science from its basis, 
the law of nature ; and raised upon it an unusual and mcst 
extensive superstructure of national and civil, as well as 
municipal law. But my success by no means correspon- 
ded with the preparation ; for when I came to the bar cf 
my county, I found that I was like a seventy- four- gun 
ship^ aground in a creek; while every pettifogj;er, with 
his canoe and paddle was able to glide around and get a- 
head of me. I found myself, in short, so entirely eclipsed 
by littleness, chicanery ami sophistry, set cfTby a' bold and 
confident front and a loud and voluble, tongue, that havh.g; 
no necessity to continue the practice, I retired from it, 1 
will not say, in disgust ; but under a conviction, that the 
profession was an Augean stall which required cleansin«f, 
and that, to give it all its appropriate dignity and attrac- 
tion, a fundamental reformation v,'as indifcpensible. On 
this subject, the reader will hear farther from me, in the 
course of these papers : at preseat I leturn to my narra- 
tive. 

Having thus ascertained to my mother that the bar v/as 
not the theatre for which my stars iksigned me ; having 
(not to disguise the matter) entirely failed in it, " rather" 
(as my indulgent and too partial parent was wont to say) 
** from the delicacy of my feelings, than any want of 
parts ;** X entered at her desire, in the next place, on the 
study of physic. With this, as a study, I was in the high- 
est degree, delighted. The subjects which it treated^- 
the curious structure and ceconomy of the human system ; 
the history of dfeease»» xVkw itTsvoXxi^vA '•n^^v^^.v^tsv^'-^' 
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toms, and the mode of ascertaining and combating them ; 
the countlessdiversltyof singnlar allcctions, mental and cor- 
poreal, witli reports of which the books abounded ; and the 
astonishing proofs of the sagacity of man in the various and 
beautiful theories proposed for eyplahiing the causes of 
our maladies, and waging war against tlie king of terrors— 
•were interesting to me beyond expression. 1 pursued the 
study not as labor, but co7i tunorc : and altliough I was 
somewhat advanced in age, and the mischievous w ags, my 
fellow -students, in sly allusion to my former profession and 
my failure in it, used to greet me every morning when I 
entered the lecture room, with a nu^ck -tragic bow and the 
L. L. D. and A. S. S. which have since made such a fig- 
ure in the mouth of Doctor Pangloss ; yet as they shewed 
plainly enough, that they loved, & if iiecessary, wouldhave 
shed their blood' for me, I took it all in good part, and 
pressed on in my studies with unabated ardor. • 

There were, however, two circumstances in this profes* 
MOD, that gave me great inquietude ; the first was the 
multitude of miserable spectacles in the hospitals which 
were, daily, appealing to my sympathy ; and the other, 
the extrem© uncertainty of the remedies which were ex- 
hibited for their relief. On the first head, however, I was 
consoled by learning that I should soon become used to it, 
and grow callous to the touch of another's wee ; and on 
the last, my vanity was flattered by being reminded of the 
scope which this uncertaint)' gave to genius, and the vast 
region of terra incognita^ which thus courted the enter- 
pnze of the adventurer. The i"t:ader when he comes to 
know me, will believe that I was not much soothed or gra- 
tified by either of these prospects ; the total extinction of 
my sympathies for my fellow man ; 'or voyages of discov- 
ery to be made on seas of human blood. Still amused, 
however, with the science, and animated by the hope that 
it might qualify me in some cases to be of service to my 
fellow creatures, I pressed on to a diploma ; and having 
obtained that and procured a supply of medicines, 1 re- 
turned to my parental estate to dispenbc tht fruits of my 
studies. 

Alas ! my medical career was a very short one ; for the 
first patient submitted to my skill, was my own beloved mo- 
ther.'-^Ah ! how unavailing, how contemptible then appear- 
ed to me all the triumphs of the art : I called in my instruc- 
tors. It was in vain ; the disease gathered strength every 
hour, and I saw, distinctly, the approach of death. But I 
forget that I have no claim on the sympathy of the reader. 
She expired in my arms, and I was no longer a physician. 

The less of such a parent, in such circumstances — whose 
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last intelligible >vhisper was — " God bless you, my son !" 
and that accompanied with such a look — whose recollecti- 
on, even at this distance of time* cuts me to the heart, and 
fills my eyes with tears — the loss of such a mother, the 
last speculation cf whose eyes was fixed with the fondest, 
tetiuerest afiPection, and died upon her i^oi'.-^whose soul I 
saw, as it were, launched into eternity — and fancied that I 
could almost see the luci-form vehicle that then received 
and clothed her spirit — such a scene gave me a view of e- 
ternity so near and close, as to seize all the powers of my 
mind and all the sources of my feeling, and unfit me for 
every thing but the contemplation of that vast and awful 
subject. 

Enthusiasm is the prominent feature of my character ; 
and it is not a matter of wonder, that, so excited, my ge- 
nius took a new direction ; that my abortive efforts to 

Kt shield my fellow creatures from death, were now convert- 
ed into a resolution to teach them how to die. To qualify 
myself for this function, I immediately set about acquiring 
the Hebrew language; studied the old testament with all 
the commentaries of the Rabbis ; procured and read all the 
remains of Porphyry, Jamblichus, & the whole tribe of ec- 
lectic j^ilosophers, who, in the third and fourth centuries 
attacked the religion of the son of God ; together with the 
Able, the eloquent and conclusive replies of the Christian fa- 
thers ; travelled* minutely & laboriously through the whole 
course of ecclesiastical history, and perused every thing of 
any note, /<ro and con, on the Christian controversy and 

' scheme ox salvation, which had ever been published either 
in Eurqie or AmeHca. And although, at last, I did not 
feel myself authorised to enter the sacred desk in the 
characterof a teacher, yet I shall never regret my having 
fortified my own faith against the assaults of sophistry and 
qualified myself to silence the cavils and witticisms of the 
infidel. 

But I am admonished by my sheet of paper that I have 
already indulged the garrulity of age far enough for one 
number. In the next I propose to ciOSc the account of 
myself, and to explain the mctive and cbjcct of these pa- 
})ers. 
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Si natura negat, facit indignatio renam. 

Juv. Satj 1. «. 1%. 

If n&turc does not, anger makes us write. 

The reader has been, already, informed, by whatcausr 
es, 1 Vv'as led, step by step, through the study of the three- 
learned professions. I thank heaven, that, by the Industi^ • 
und frugality of my ancestors, I am exempted ftPiD'.th'e^- 
necessity of pursuing eitlier of those professions for a livi- 
ing ; and have been permitted, for the last fifteen year* of 
my life, to folldw my own taste, in delivering myself up. to 
the pure and simple pleasures of the country and the un- 
cloying charms of general literature. 

As sensible as any one of the ridiculous habits ^nd atr 
tachments which bachelors are apt to form, I hav^avoid^ 
cd them most carefully, and contnved to substitut1J|s6ine- 
thing more rational in their place. Hence I am 'jot. dis- 
tinguished by the disgusting and loathsome- ne^ect of 
my person on the one hand ; nor by tlie elaborate tidiness, . 
formality and precision of my dress and appearance pu 
the other. My rooms are not polluted^'with tne fifines of-' . 
tobacco and brandy ; nor my toilet covered with lotions ; . 
and patches and powders. It is true that in the winti^t 
my doors are, commonly, kept shut and my hearth cle^ ; . * 
yet a servant may leave a door open for an instant, and ii- ; 
visitor may stir my fire, nay stand, and even spit, upon" ' 
my hearth, without giving me a fever, or making me insult 
him by my looks. 1 am no spendthrift. The voice Of the 
rake and reveller is never heai-d within my walls. But" • 
then, on the other hand, I am no miser. 1 cannot drive • 
a hard bargain against my neighbor ; take advantage of ' . 
his necessities, and build my fortunes upon his ruin. Nei- 
ther can I feel myself an alien to the world in which I live. 
J cannot, to save a penny, shut my door against hospitali- 
ty, my bosom against sociabilit) , my heart against the 
brightening countenance and inspiiing salute of triendship. 
J feci that / a7n a man ; and nothing which touches .the 
human family ia foreign to me, — It is true, that li^ave no 
favorite cat, nor dog, nor hor^se : but in lieil (^|hem^ I 
have two fine boys and a girl, the orphan children of a 
favorite sister. She left them to me as a legacy — and they 
nre tJie richest legacy that she could have bequeathed.— < 
May heaven £ort\cv bless them \ 
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The reader will not be displeased, I hope, if I introducs 
him more particularly to niy family, my farm, my occu- 
patiooB an« my fire side. This will not be entii*ely, a vain 
and profitleM service ; for it will have the contingent ad* 
vantage, as we go along, of opening my own chaructcr to 
him and shewing him my qualifications and resources for 
the work which I have undertaken. 

My farm, far removed from the tumult and bustle of 
life, is situated in a fine and healthy part of the country, 
has been laid out with great skill and taste by my mana- 
ger (for I will not usurp a single leaf of his laurels,) and 
commands a most extensive and beautiful prospect. I 
am noW, at the desire of niy niece, my dear Rosalie, cut- 
ting an avenue tliruugh a forest which will give us a short, 
hut picturesque view of the mountains : for at this point, 
they pi'esent a vista of two peaks almost as bold and tow • 
ering as those of Otter. My house is of stone ; and al- 
though not very large, is turreted and built with walls of 
cannon proof. It stands on the summit of a crag, inacces- 
sible but when I please ; and at the foot of this, lies my 
garden, on a gentle slope, fronting to the south, and boun- 
ded by a nver. I am well aware that the reader will 
smile at the description of my house ; and will suppose 
that' I indulged that whim as a compensation for my self- 
denial in regard to other sing\ilarities. This, however, 
was not the motive ; but I will confess to him very frank- 
ly what it was. ' Before tlie death of my sister, whom I 
have already mentioned, I lived in a small wooden cottage 
on one side of my farm, and this crag was a perpetual of- 
fence to my sight, for it seemed as if dropped from the 
clouds to spoil my plantation. But when on her death- 
bed, that best of women so of^en repeated the solemn in- 
junction— *^ take care of my children"— and I as often and 
as solemnly promised it — this crag seemed as if dropped 
from the heavens to enable me to fulfil my engagement.-^ 
The reader has already been told that I am subject to the 
most extravagant starts of enthusiasm. And hence, after . 
my sister's death, I considered my promise to take care of 
her children as an undertaking to provide, as fur as I was 
able, a^^ainst every extremity that I could anticipate, and 
as lookmg to a state of war as well as peace. With t)iis 
view I built The Castle as it is called in the neighborhood ; 
for it is known that I designed originally to fortify it with 
cannon and to surround the base of the crag with a moat 
and draw bridge. But before the work could l>e com- 
pleated, the fit had gone off, and only enough of thti orv^- 
mal project remains to cast a SMs\j\cAotv <sc\ Ta?5 vmxvV^ . 

Al/ fortune, although amp\ecau\x^\?\ve.\\>tR^'^^^^'^^ 
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to suppoit fvnd educate my children (for so I consider 
them) will not bear such a division as to make three fam- 
ilies independent. Hence I am gi\ing my boys (who, I 
must be permitted to say, are both uncommonly line fel- 
lows,) the benefit of a ])rofession ; and sullerin}; litem to 
pursue their several inclinations, Alfred is studying the law 
in one city, and G alcn, physic, in another. As to my sweet 
little Rosalie, I think hci no where so safe as under the 
protection of my own e -e. 1 have a very good library and 
philosophical apparatus of my own ; and having found no 
difficulty in procuring maste]*s to give her the ornamental 
accomplishments of her sex, while she retains and blends 
with them all the winning simplicity of the country, I trust 
that I shall give my boys no reason to blush for their sister, 
when she goes to take her station in the circle of life. She 
has a little spice of the romance in her composition, with 

. ^/.iich I am by no means displeased, and has been amus- 
" ing herself, this winter, in fittiug up my house m the style 
of McQueen's in The Children of the Abbey. My car- 
pets and curtains are all as thick and warm as his are de- 
scribed to be ; my rooms have all the snugness and com- 
fort ; and she says, I want only a bag pipe, a house full 
of children, and McQueen's inquisitive garrulity and skill 
in pedigrees, to make the parallel compleat. 

We divide our time, very agreeably, between our stu- 
dies, the exercise of walking and riding on hoi*seback, and 
the thrilling music of Rosalie's harp and voice. I believe 
no parent ever felt a purer rapture or a prouder triumph 
of the heart than I do, in the contemplation of this child. 
The reader would smile to see me reclining on my elbow, 
in silence, in the farthest comer of my hall, and surveying 
this beautiful young creature, while, seated in the middle 
of the floor, she bends forward to her hai*p, and, with all 
the innocence and all the expressive intelligence of an an- 
gel, mingles her fine voice with tlie deep, the grand and 
solemn tones of the, instrument i Then, while the rich har- 
mony is floating around and fills the room, to mark the 
fine contour of her figure, her striking attitude, her eye of 
heavenly blue, raised to the cornice and rapt in all the sub- 
limity of inspiration, while her * eloquent blood* undulat- 
ing over * her cheek of doubtful die speaks to the heart 
with more emphasis than even tlie melody of her lips ! — 
In soch a moment, when she herself so intensely feels and 
imparts such ccstacy, how often have 1 wished for the 
pencil of Raphael that I might seize the bright vision and 
transfer it to canvass ! — What a portrait would it form !— 
The reader must pardon mc ; he will find that I claim but 

/enr of the privileges of age ; but oi\e oi V\i\:tvi \i\M'A\^t \»i 
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xave whenever I speak of this favorite child of my adop- 
tion. Let mo, howcvTcr, now return to a much less pleas- 
ing 6ubj«ct, myself. 

Until the last year, I have been in the habit of making 
annual excursions to the north and south, so that I :iiii as 
well acquainted with the manners and customs of the o- 
Iber states as those ol" my own. In the winter I have 
sought amusement and intormation by attending the de- 
bates of Congre'ss ; and when this source failed, I have 
visited for a month or two the best theatre that I coultl 
find on the continent ; hence 1 am intimately acquainted 
with the first performers en both stages, and can predict 
the success of a piece, in either house, by the ca!»tiiig of 
the charactcrB.— On these occasions as Rosralie was too 
young to accompany me, I placed her un:lt.'r the protecti- 
on of her aunt, who lives at the foot of the iilue Ridge ; 
^d I believe that her romantic fancy was no less delight- 
ed with her excursions and the wonders of nature which 
they spread before her, than my curiosity was gratified by 
those of art 

But my wounds, specially those in my hip, are becom- 
ing more and more troublesome, the farther 1 advance into 
the winter of life ; and I very plainly feel that, hereafter, 
I shall have to read more and travel less. My boys, how- 
ever, and my girl, will soon be in the world, and their live- 
ly reports will be more gratifying to me than even my 
own- ocular ob sensation. I am not yet so disabled, howe- 
ver, but that I still travel, with ease, any where over the 
state, and even to the city of Washington. 6o that I am 
not to be regarded as a cloistered monk, writing :>lrictures 
upon a world which he never sees. 

To enlarge the sphere of my literary enjoyments, I have 
lately subscribed for The Edinbur;;!! Ucvicw. 1 have 
been, hitherto, -kept from doing this, by the aspenty of the 
work, and the unequal disitnbution of rewar'Is and i>nnish- 
ments which 1 tlwught I observed in it. I>iit my uhjeott- 
ons were overruled by my boys, when tliey were wiili me, 
last summep ; the rogues, 1 suppose, arc fond of mischief; 
and I began to fear from the entertainment which the 
work afforded me, that 1 waa contracting somcthin^.^ of tlie 
cynical moroseness usually ascril)ed to my yeai b ; when 
in the XXXth No. for January, 1810, I came to the re- 
view of Ashe's Travels in America. The coarse and vul- 
gar calumnies of Mr. Ashe gave me no inquietude ; but 
the left-handed defence of us, by the critic, stung me into 
such a fever as I have not felt for mauy ^^^\'j.» <^wV^ ^^- 
B«rve the insulting picture vi\u^\v Vve.\v<!Ci ^va-n^^ '^^ ^^'^ 

C 
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manners and morals :— " That the Americans have great 
and fiendiar faults both in their viamiera and their moral- 
ity^ we take to be undeniable. They have the. vices and 
the virtues that belong to their situation ; and they will 
continue to have them until that situation is altered. 
Their manners, for the most part, arc tliojse of a scatter- 
ed and mip;ratory, but speculating people ; and there "will 
be no great amcndn^ent until the populati(>n becomes moi^e 
dense, and more settled in its habits. When wealth comes 
to be more generally inherited than acquired, there will 
be more refinement, both hi vice and manners : as the 
population becomes concentered, and the spirit of adven- 
ture is deprived of its objects, the sense of honor vnllitn" 
prove, Toith tfye imjiortance oj character ""^Who would 
suppose, from this description, that the people of Americs^ 
were any thing better than a horde of wandering and pre- 
datory Arabs ? And who would snppose that this writer, 
from the proud and lofty tone with which he treats us, in- 
habited, himself, a country less perfect in its virtues than 
that Paradise which Gaudentio di Lucca has created a- 
mid (he deserts of Africa } And yet this declaimer against 
migratory adventurtrs and sfieculators f this teacher of 
rcjincment and grace in manners^ is himself a Scotchman ! 
— or, at most, an Englishman !— and let him be of which 
of those nations he may, we have seen samples enough of 
his countrymen, here, ministers as well as speculators, to 
know that this critic would have displayed more under* 
standing as well as justice by taking the tone of modesty 
than that of arrogance ; and that a fair comparison of ei- 
ther of those countries with ours, would give him no ground 
of triumph, before an impartial tribunal, on the score ei- 
ther of morality or of manners. As to Scotland, I should 
be glad to know on what quarter of the world, where a 
penny can be turned, even by cariying a pack, she has 
not poured and is not daily pouring her ** adventurers and 
speculators ?" It may be very true, and according to Doc- 
tor Johnson's account of the matter, certainly is so, that in 
Scotland * the spirit of adventure in dcfirived of its firo- 
fier objects ;' but W€ are yet to learn tliat this deprivati- 
on has had the effect of '* improving" either ** the impor^ 
tance of character or the sense of honor ^ And as to En- 
gland, I should be glad to learn what she is but, confessed- 
ly, a nation of speculators and adventurers ? The man 
who becomes the aggressor in casting national reflections 
should take care that his own nation is invulnerable, at 
Jeast in the particulars which he censures ;— but to select 
t/jc very points, in whicii his own n^Uou U most offensive, 
^s the topics of proud and wanlou abus^ a^«JvMX '^A^c^^vc^ 
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And to caH them *• great and fieculiar faults," is to sub- 
ject himself tu the charjje of a want of good sense as well 
as good breeding, from which no elegance of style or poig- 
nancy of periods can s?ive him. 

The picture wliich this critic ha-s drawn of our litera- 
ture, aUhough certainly aggravated to a caricature, has 
more resemblance of the truth. — " Now," iiays he " tho* 
we are certainly of opinion, that the second rate pamphle- 
teers of that country, write incomparably better than Mr* 
Ashe— -it is no doubt true, that America can produce no- 
thing to bring her intellectual efforts into any sort of com- 
parison with thai (nieaning, 1 suppose those) of Europe." 
1 fancy that Mr. Hammond, Mr. Erskine and Mr. Rose, 
must have shnmk and shaken their heads, in token of dis- 
sent, when they read this period. The writer proceeds— ' 
^ Liberty &nd competition have as yet done notliing to 
stimulate literary genius in these rcpubliciati states. They 
have never passed the limits of humble tnedlocrity, either 
in thought or expression." — ^Then follows a personality 
>vhich I do not choose to repeat. He then proceeds — "In 
short, Federal America has done npthing, either to ex- 
tend, diversify or embellish the sphere of human know- 
ledge. Though all she has written. Were obliterated from 
t!ie records ot learning, there "^'ould, if we except the 
works of Franklin" — (for the suppression of which enfias- 
iaftt a corrupt attempt was made in England, to save, I 
suppose, the necessity of this exception,) ** be no ])ositive 
diminution either of the useful or agreeable. The de- 
struction of her whole literatui'e," (always excepting, I 
suppose, those parts of Franklin's works, which escaped, 
the meditated destruction,) ** would not (x:caslon so much 
■ regret as we feel for the IqhiS uf a few leaves from an anci- 
ent classic." 

Then follows a paragraph which exhibits a most palpa- 
ble and ludicrous struggle between the disengenuousness 
tz conscience of the critic; between the complex and con- 
flicting duties of lashing Mr. Ashe for lashing the Ameri- 
cans, and at the same time inflicting the lash on them 
himself; between those sweeping censures by which the 
critic was disposed to extertninate every thing like talents 
from this country, and the strong and glaring evidence of 
tlie reverse, which he dared not for his own sake directly 
to deny. Mark the labor and disCord of the jjaragraph* 
and let the reader, when he has finished it, ask himself, 
what clear and definite opinion uf America can be deduced 
from it. ** But notwithstanding all this, we really cannot 
agree with Mr. Ashe, inlVi\uVw\u^V\i^ Kvs\e.\\^^xNs* o,Vi>^Ov>x\.t-. 
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I suppose") inclinecl to think, that when their neighborhood 
thirkciis, and (/leir o/nUcnce c^naca to depend ufioji exer- 
tion^ they will bhow something of the same taleiits to 
iviiich it is a part of our duty to do justice to ourselves.** 
At present, then, it seems we have shewn nothing of these 
talents ; but let us see the residue of the paragraph, that 
we may learn wliat talents we have shewn. •* And 
wc are more incUiiod to ad<^pt this favorable ofiiruon^ 
from considering that her history has already fumished 
cccasions for the display of talents of a high order ; and 
that in the ordinary business of government, she displays 
no ?nea?i share of ability and eloquence" — Then it seems 
that talents for war and Ihe ordin:*ry business of govern- 
racnt are no part of the talents to which it is the duty of those 
critics to do justicje among themselves — in other wprds, are 
no part of the talents of their country ; for since we have 
shewn talents of a high order for war; and aome tfilents 
for the ordinary business of government ; and yet have 
shewn nothing of those talents to which it is a part : (an 
oppressive part, no doubt,) of the duty q/* those modest 
gentlemen to do justice among themselves, it follows that 
talents for war and the ordinary business of government^ 
are no part of their talents. A concession which, altho', 
at the present day, merely due to truth, wouldhave done 
more credit to the critic, had it flowed spontaneously from 
his candor, instead of being wrung from his agonies and 
embarrassments. 

But I slumld be glad to know what this gentleman 
means by the ordinary business ofgoxyernmtmt, on which 
he has paid us the penurious and reluctant compliment in 
question ? Does he mean by it, the exploit of the old conti- 
nental congress, in guiding the bark of state through the 
revolutionary storm, amid all the rocks and shoals which 
surrounded them ? Docs he consider the formation of such 
ft constitution as that of the United States, the ordinary 
business of government ? Or does he consider it a part of 
this ordinary business, to preserve the peace and honor 
and prosperity of a nation* inviolate, under the present 
stale of morals in the belligerent world ^ 

This critic, however, very graciously and very sagely 
predicts, that vfhenever opulence ceases to depend on ex- 
artiony WK shall shew something too, of the same talents 
to which it is a part of their duty to do justice among 
themselves. What kind of talents does he mean ? Does 
he mean such talents as those which were displayed by 
Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Otway, &c. ? If so ; I 
would ask whether those were men, whose opulence had 
csfiscd to depend on exertion ? Were they not, on the con^ 
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tTRiy. TOcn who lived by their talents, "Who wrote fbr their 
daily bread, and one of whom, actually, died for the uii«t 
of it ? Who are the professors, histoiiographers, politici- 
ans, lawyers, doctors and divines who have done the high- 
est honor to British literature and British genius ^ Men, 
who in the beginning, at least, of their career, and as to 
many of them, during their brightest displays, were so 
far from opulence, as to depend on those vei-y displays for 
their subsistence ? What those talents are, then, tii 
the display of which opulence is necessary, to which it i% a 
part of those gentlemcna* duty to do justice among them- 
^elvea^ and of which also they kindly prophecy that we 
shall shew somethings when our ofiulence ceasa* to deficnd 
on exertion^ it is not easy to devise ; unless, indeed, ihejr 
be those talents which their opulent aldermen display at 
« Lord Mayor's feast ; or those talents which their wealth 
bribes into their service, and which are employed in flap- 
ping and amusing their fatuity, in feeding their spleen, in 
leasting their vices, and pampering; their pride, individu- 
al and national, at the expense oi truth and justice ami 
virtne ? These, I would fain hope, are not the talents of 
^hich it is a part of those gentlemen's duty to do justice 
among themselves. 

Instead, however, of exasperating myself and my rea- 
ders still more, by dwelling on the rude and insolent stric« 
tureu of this cntic, it is the part of wisdom to turn thent 
to our profit. Some one has said, that when his enemies 
reproached him, he considered with himself, first, whe- 
ther he deserved their reproaches— if he did not, he con- 
sidered them as having been intended for some one else—* 
but if he found that he did deserve them, he took care, by 
an immediate reformation to deserve them no longer, anil 
thus he made his enemies, in spite of themselves, tributary 
to his advantage. Thus let us act towards this Reviewer 
of Mr. Ashe. 

That our manners and eur morality arc equal to these 
of Great Britain, ought not to be enough — we need to have 
advanced a very little way in either to be able, to make 
that boast with truth. Our enquiry should be, have we 
no faults which care and exertion might prune away t 
Are there no graces and delicacies of action, which a lit- 
tle culture might introduce } Are the sources of literature 
beyond our reach ? Or is it not in our power to wipe away 
entirely the reproach which the British critic has in this 
respect thrown upon us ? 

To assist those enquiries and aid these exertions, are 
the objects with which this paper is bcguu. 1 shiilljur^ 
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iiish it from time to time, as occasiions invite, and shall 
suspend and resume it, as my health and occupation') may 
permit. 



]*ei4euU>iie, plenura, opus aleai 
'a raetas, et incedis per ijpiet 
Sappoiitoi^ cinen doloio. 

Moraee JUb. II. Od. U 

Tlie task is fbU of perQ, and yoQ tmil 
pn fire, with fiuthlest ashes, oronpreafL 

It is my custom, "whea I am meditating any step of iin« 
portance, to hold a council of my children upon it« and af* 
ter announcing the subject to them and giving them time 
for consideration, to take their opinions, Meriatitn (as thd 
lawyers say) on the prudence and rectitude of the mea • 
Bure. By this course I give them a habit of circumspec- 
tion, and at the same time, teach them, in the most prac- 
tical and impressive form, the kinds of consideration 
•which ought to influence and guide the conduct of a virtu* 
ous character. For some months past my life has been so 
stagnant that I have had no occasion to call a board : the 
project of publishing this paper, however, at length afford- 
w;d one ; and some of the members being absent, I collect- 
ed thtir opinions through the channel of the mail, before I 
had prepared the nrst number. A serious divi&ioli 
occurred among the mjembers : the arguments fof 
and against tlie piiblicati<Mi were strenuously urged : and 
as my boys have exposed, in a manner, at least, as lumi- 
itous and entertaining as any that I could adopt, a subject 
■which I am now desirous of laying before the reader, I 
vrill, without farther introduction, giv« their letters, as I 
received them : the first is from the youngest, Galen ; 
who seems, on this occasion, to have changed professions 
■with his brother, since he shews as much of the cold cauti- 
on of a special pleader, as Alfred does of the happy rash-* 
cess of a knight cf the lancet 

****♦******, December 10, 1810. 
" I regret extremely, my dear Uncle, that I united with 
Viy b)'other ui pressing you to subscribe fur thw Edinburgh 
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Review, since it has had the effect of stimulating you to en- 
danger the repo&e of your age by commencing author. 
The die, however, is not yet cast : and let me coijure you, 
xny dear uncle, by your tireside;^ your altars, your house- 
hold gods and every thing sacred to peace, to dismiss the 
idea torever. 1 am sure that you do me the justice to be- 
lieve that I understand, clearly and distinctly, the purity, 
the patriotism, the philanthrophy of the motives that have 
ftuggestcd this design to you. But I am pei*suaded that 
the benevolent purposes which you have in view will not 
he answered ; while the attempt will draw upon you thu 
displeasare aind hostility of many, who either do not know 
you, now. or if they do, look upon you, at present, with 
complacency and friendship. 

My first iMwititm is that the purposes which you contem* 
plate will not be answered : I understand these puiposcs 
to be, to refine the manners and stimulate the literary cu^ 
riosity of your coantrymcn. But, to produce either of 
these efrects, your essays must be read ; and when read^ 
they must have such force and authority as to thi*ow off 
"from the state that leaden mountain of lethargy which 
has been accumulating for six and thirty years. In the 
first place, 1 believe you will uot be read. 1 do not mean 
to say, my dear tmcle, that you will not deserve to be 
read ; because I am persuaded, that, inexperienced as I 
presume you are in all the mysieries and arts of author- 
ship, yet the native warmth o? your heart and correctness 
of your mind, would make you very interesting on every 
subject not invincibly repulsive in its nature. But I be- 
lieve that in the present habits of our country, every ethi- 
cal work is of this nature ; that there is an inherent repul- 
sion in didactic moral writing which no talents or address 
can vanquish, and that the reader will instinctively turn 
away from the essay the instant he discovei^ it to be of 
that character. 

But suppose that you could cast a plan and strike upon 
a manner so captivating as to ensure vou readers, is it not 
to be feared that this country is too fixed in its habits to 
be moved by the power of any pen ? Can any genius rouse 
them from the torpor of indolence in which they are sunk, 
er exorcise the demon of avarice which possesses them ^ 

Let it be admitted, however, that one or two docile rejv- 
clers, here and there, might be awakei^ed to their benefit, 
by your labors : will this be an equivalent for those perils 
and losses which you must infallibly encounter ? I repeat it 
infallibly ; because I believe it will be impossible for you 
to avoid personalities, or, at least, the imputation of them : 
and either way you must make enemies and many of them-. 
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Ill the first place it will be exceedingly difficult to arok^l 
pet*sonalities : this may sound like a paradox at first : hvLX 
i am persuaded tUat an attentive consideration of the mat- 
ter>for one moment, will make it clear. The description 
of a vice or blemish in manners, in the abstract, will be 
poor, cold and inefficacious ; to expose it successfiiUy, 
you must describe it by its efiVcts ; you must exhibit it in 
a picture ; and drawing fi-om the life, you will necessarily 
cxhilMt it in those ciicumstances in which you have your- 
self seen it ;. you will select for your model the person in 
Inborn the vice or fault is most conspicuous, and as you 
jHuist paint enough to shew the fault at full length and 
make it odious, you will paint enough to point out the ori- 
ginal to some circles of your I'eaders, from whom the Intel- 
ligence will fly witli electric rapidity. 

To show that this is not merely a vi^iionary fear, remem- 
ber the fate of The S{)ectator. It is no other than the vir- 
toous and pious Addison who in the 16th Number of that 
irork declares explicitly that he will not descend to per- 
lonalities — **^ If I attack the vicious, says he, I shall only 
set upon them in a body ; and will not be provoked by the 
vorst usage I can receive from others, to make an exam- 
ple of any particular crimhial. In short, I have bo much 
f)f I>i*aw-cansir in me, that I shall pass over a single foe 
t» charge whole armies. It is not Lais nor Silenus, but the 
harlot and the drunkard whom I shall endeavor to expose, 
und shall consider the crime as it appears hi a species, not 
as it is circumstanced in an individuaL" And again in 
the 34th Number the same moral and pious Addison says, 
♦* I must, however, entreat every particular person wlm 
does me the honor to be a reader of this paper, never t% 
think himself or any of his friends or enemies, aimed at in 
what is said : for I promise him never to draw a faulty^ 
character, which docs not fit, at least, a thousand people." 

No person, I presume, can doubt that Mr. Addison waa 
sincere in making those promises ; nor can it be supposed 
that he or any other writer for the Spectator was forced 
irom a compliance with them and driven to the invidious 
business of pourtraying individuals, by any poorness of parta 
or penury of resources. Yet we learn from Doctor John- 
soil in his life of Addison that " the personages introduced 
in these papers were not merely ideal; they were the\i 
known and conspicuous in various stations." He asserts 
this on the authority of Budgell (one of the writers for 
The Spectator) who states it in his preface to Theophras- 
tns ; a book, says Johnson, ** which Addisori has recom- 
iKcnded, and which he was suspected to have revised, if 
he did not write iu — Of thosa portraits," he coatiBues, 
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V which m&y be supposed to be sometimes eoibeliijUcd 
und tomeiimea ag^avatedf the- origmals are nu%y pairlv 
kiiou^iia and partly forgotten." Now, how are we lo x«:- 
Gount lor tliis breach of engagement in any way coasisicn^. 
-with the veracity and honor of Mr. Addison, but by the 
difficuity of separating a picture of iiiannei's from the in- 
«iividuai who is conspicuous for tlieni, or Che impoiitiibilicv 
of giving suf&cicDt interest to a moral v/ork whicli bha^ 
be purely abstracted. Do wc not know that Johnson em- 
paled even his friend Garrick in the character of Prosx^cro 
in The Rambler ? And do we not, also, know by auothee 
anecdote in relation to the same writer, that no innocence 
can save a writer from the imputation of personality ? I 
allude to the country club, whohad deiermloed to revenge 
Ibemselves on him by violence, for an imaginary attack at 
a time when he did not even know of their existence ? — 
Yes, believe me, -my dear uncle, that although it were pos- 
sible for you to avoid the design of personalities, thei*c will 
not be wanting curious and malicious persons enough, who 
will apply your i*emarks and appropriate your ])ictures to 
Individuals, and thus excite against you a host of enemies. 
Alas ! it is not your i*etiremcnt nor your age that can save 
you. Alas ! I imagine that 1 can already see the suHbhino 
and halcyon peace that now surround you, and iHumine 
your face with smiles, eKchanged for darknci>s, clouds and 
tempest. I implore you, my beloved uncle, and were 1 
with you, I would implors you on my bended knees, to 
dismiss the baleful project i'rom your mhid forever, and 
to confirm your own happiness, as well as lliat of ycur du- 
tiful and affectionate nephew. 

GALEN *********. 

************, December 12. 1810. 

I am delighted, my dear uncle, with the scheme which 
your letter discloses ; and feel a new obligation to the wri- 
ters of the Edinburgh Review, for having: caused it. I am 
]]crsuaded that a course of moral and literary essays, ex- 
ecuted in such a style as to draw and fix upon tht:m the 
public attention, would do great good in this country, and 
great honor to their author. As to the idea which you 
suggest, that the world is, perhaps, already full enough of 
such works, and that the topics are all exhausted, I am 
sure, you urged it, merely to try my judgment or to give 
me the triumph of refuting it. 

For as to Casa's b©ok of manners, and Castiglione's 
Courtier in Italy, Bruyere's maimers of the age, in France, 
or the Tatlcr, Spectator, Guardian, 8cc. ia England — 

1) 
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%»hat have they to do with American manners ? What 
instruction does a lady, in this country, gain by being tckl 
that a girl with a hoop petticoat, whom the Spectator saw 
fail in the tttreets of London, looked for all the world like 
a bell without a clapper ; or that another who fell down 
stairs with ahead dress, four stones high, resembled aii 
^Egyptian pyramid set upon if a a/iex ? Every countiy antl 
every age has its peculiar manners, and, therefore, no 
portrait of one, can serve for another ; on the contrary, a 
picture of manners " living as they rise" in any country, 
will always be new, original rind captivating.— In matters 
of literature there is, indeed, more unity and durability ; 
but then the topics which it presents are so various, and, 
indeed infinite, that there is no danger of finding subjects ' 
enough to which a writer of genius can give novelty and 
grace. r 

And even on the same subject, dilTerent men have*" such 
different modes of thinking, that I believe such a mind as 
Goldsmith's, for instance, could have walked directly o- 
ver the track of the Spectator, without any danger of tir- 
ing his reader. You will say that you are no Goldsmith ; 
to which I answer that to counterbalance this advantage, 
you have a new countiy ; a vast field covered with a hea- 
vy harvest, which no sickle has ever yet cntei*cd. 

As to your doul>t whether such a work would produce 
any effect on the inveterate habits of this co»mtry, yhy 
should we think so humbly cf ourselves and so illy of o* 
thers ? I presume thut the people of England in th e 
i'cign of Queen Anne, were at least as luxurious, as vicious 
and inveteraie in their habits as the people of this coun- 
try : and yet we are told by Addison, that the Spectator 
had a perceptible influence upon the conversation of that 
^me, and taught the frolick and the gay to unite merri- 
ment with dectncy. You will say that you are not an Ad- 
dison or a Steele : never mind, my dear uncle, I will help 
you : so that vf u see there is ^lo danger of my failing \k 
my professi.">n !)y my modesty. 

But you apprehend thnt you mav infiict pain where you 
mean only to give pleasure, and mike enemies of those 
whom it is y*iu* wiisli and intention to serve. If I could 
believe this, I sliould certainly oj)pose the measure, totis 
viribus s but v.J^y is SMch a consequence necessary ? I 
take it frr grHnicl, that yon do not propose to write lam- 
poons and sHiv/tv; noon individuals! biit strictures upoi\ 
the manners of the ige — ':he reader who feels that your 
remarks are just und apply to himself, will certainly feel 
pain from that consciousness ; so also does the patieirt 
i^hose leg a surgeon amputates to save his life ; and &• 
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klio does the sinner who treiiibles under tile voice, and 
all rinks from the probe of a penetrating and eloquent 
preaclitr— but what then ? Shall tlie surgeon throw a- 
way his instrumentSi and the pn acher seal up his lips» 
and so, to avoid present pain, let tlie patient die and the 
sinner go to hell ? No, sir— ^inflict the saUitary pain of a 
moment-^it is a cheap price tor an eternity of happiness. 

As to your creating enemies without any intention to do 
so, let the benevolence of your intention be manifest on tlie 
face of your works, and there is no danger ot your making 
eneii\ies df any but the vicious, the malicious and the mean» 
"Whose enmity is honor. What do you care for such peo- 
ple ? You depend upon them tor nothing : and their dis- 
pleasure will be infinitely overbalahced by the applause 
and esteem of the wise and good. Go on, my dear uncle» 
I conjure you : and that God, whom you adore, will not 
fail tp follow with his blessing, a work which he must ap- 
prove. 

Tendering to you and our beloved Rosalie, the compli- 
ments of the approaching season, I am, my dear uncle, your 
affectionate nephew. 

ALFRED *•**«****. 

. After I had read these letters to Rosalit^, I called for 
her opinion ; whereupon, I perceived immediately an 
arch MTiile playing around her lips, and dimpling her 
sweet cheek. ** In the fii'st place, uncle, said she, I must 
be frank enough to tell you, that I have been bnbed t6 
vote in a particular Way." •' Bribed, by whom ?" •* Whyj 
tnat sly ro{;ue Alfred, ajjprehendmg that Galen ahd him- 
self would difier in opinion, has written me a promise that, 
if I would vote with him, he would make nie a present of 
a new edition of The British Classics, and give me six kis- 
ses into the bargain^ when he comes home in the spring. 
It was right that you should know this fact, in order that 
tny opinion may stand for no more than it deserves. Af- 
ter this confession, I must confess farther, that my brother 
Galen's letter has alarmed me exceedingly, and brought 
to my mind the fable of the bear; who, stung by a single bee, 
as you have been by the British Reviewer, overset, in re- 
venge, the whole hive upon his own head. Yet I do not 
see why a person should be restrained from a virtuous ac- 
tion, which may do good, by any terror of the low and 
wicked. I perfectly approve ofthe rule which directs 
tliat we should do Avhatever our conscience tells us to be 
right and leave the consequences to Heaven. The bribe 
apart j therefore, I vote with Alfred, so far as to advise 
that we mako the e^cperiment* We wUl watch tlie ef** 
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fects, and desist if we iincl Alfred's hopes Kkely to be fivkt 
trated, or Galen's fear's to be realized." Rosalie's vvte. 
supi')orted by her own and Alfred's arguments, at once de« 
tennined me, and I commenced the work. How long it 
niHy continue, will depend more upon my readers than 
myself; upon their tractability and submission to my au- 
thority, as well as the candor and justice v/ilYk wkioh they 
fthall treat my motives. 



^umbet IV, 



fSAtin' psfTA res ett roluptatdm in vita* 

Atqtie in setate agdnda 

VrcBquam quod inoleKtum'tt ! its eujqne compiftiittaMl 

£flt in setate hojuinam. 

Ita Dig est placitum, ▼oluptatem at nuBrnr eomea 

tcqaatur ; 
Quin incommodi plus maliqae ilifes adsil, booi ei obtigit 

quid. 

Plaut. in Jmphltr. Act II, Scene 9. 

CbmparM urith ttll its sorrows, eares and strife. 

How few, in every «ge, the joys of U&' I 

The Gods decree it — nnd onr sighs are vaia— 

SorroHo thaliJoUov) close in pleasure's train. 

Vet give me still, ye Gods, more sorrows^ earet and 

strirci 
So that ye, also, give £h' enehanting joys sf STe. 

It is but a desponding and poor-spirited accoimt of hu- 
xn^n life that Pliny, the elder, has given, and very unwor- 
thy, I think, of so great a Philosopher. For after a mourn- 
ful dirge, in which he contrasts the infirmities and mise- 
ries of man, with the superior advantages and enjoyments 
of brutes, he cites a sentiment which he represents as 
common in his day, that it would be best for a man not ta 
be born or to die quickly : and to shew that these senti- 
ments wei*e not the capricious eftusions of the moment, he 
asserts in another book, that the greatest blessing which 
God has bestowed upon men, amongst so many pains and 
troubles of life, is the power of killing themselves. How 
much more just as well as beautiful the view which Sc^ne- 
ca has taken of the subject : when, after casting his eyes 
up to the Heavens andl around upon the earth, surveying 
^//tf eountlcBB variety of objects ths^l V\«x« b^o.^ ^Ttaed tat 
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«iit^ain And regale us nnd contemplating the lU)4;«n had 
perfect cajiacities for enjo) ment, sensual as well as . 
lectual, that have been bestowed upon man, he breaks ^»nt 
into the finest strain of eloquence, and calls upon his rcav 
der to say ivhether Heaven has not provided not only tor 
his subsistence, but even for his luxury, and that with the 
inost unsparing hand, the most profuse munificence ! This 
feast, however, of the senses and mind, depends for its en- 
joyment, like every other fcast, on the health and apj^tite 
"With which «^ sit down to it ; and this health and appetite 
(unfortunately for us, as we manage It,) depend in a very 
gneat degi'ee on ourselves. I do not pretend that any 
exertion, on our part, will always ensure us a zest for this 
banquet ; because sickness and sorrow, the common lot of 
humanity, will have their turn ; and tuige, for a tin\e, the 
whole creation with melancholy : but what I say is, that 
far the gre.iter part of the miseries as well as misfor- 
tniics of which people complain, is purely and entirely 
their own work. Look at the character oi those people 
who most frequently make this complaint of the load of 
A/f— -how rarely will you hear it from innocence and ac- 
tive industry ? How often from indolence, distiipation and 
tice ? Peace must begin at home. He who receives from 
ihis own heart, when he £rst awakes in the morning, the 
salutation of an approving smile, will, when he rises and 
goes forth, see all nature smile around him ; while tho 
wretch, whose interrupted slumber is broken by the gnaw- 
ings of remorse or the pangs of guilt, will see the image 
tof his own internal trouble and horror reflected from eve- 
ry object that meets his view. But how are we to secure 
this morning salute of a smile ? 

This question was answered for me by a peasant in 
Switzerland, when I visited that country in \77% I could 
not help being struck, on my first entrance into it, with the 
picture of national happiness which every where present- 
ed itself. Wherever I turned^ 1 heard the hum of cheer- 
ful industry ; — wherever I looked, I saw the glow of health 
and smile of content. If I entei^d a town, I heard, on ev- 
ery hand, the rattling of the hammer and clinkinjf of the 
trowel, bearing witness to the progress of wealth and pop- 
ulation : If I sauntered into the country, I heard tlie rosy 
daughters of industry, singing aloud to their spinning 
wheels ; or saw them engaged in that sweetest cccjipatioa 
•f primeval innocence, pruning and dressing their lux-^ 
ariant vines and teaching the young tendrils bow to shoot ; 
If I climbed a mountain, I saw it animated, from its base to 

lammlt, with a sprightly flock, \.Vi^\.«^\wt^\^\>'i ^^'^- 
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iects, and ^ 

trated, r ^^ > skipping from rock to reck, with astonishing iC* 
supi:)or'i^'»^ brow zing briskly and cheerfully, on the acahty 
terii»'^^uc^i^"^ of the soil ; while their shepherd master, witli 
nif>i9 ulp-tiorn to his lips and peace aud gladness at his heart, 
r poured from the echoing mountains into the valley that 
uniiled bolow^ the simply wild and touchmg notes ol his fa- 
vorite air, the ra/2» dea vaches. 

Affected, almost to tears of pleasure by this fmished 
cccite of earthly happiness, as I stood ICw&ing at it, from 
tl'ie collage door of a venerable old peasant ; 1 asked him 
\\\)\i it happened, that in a climate so little favored by na- * 
ture, und the far greater part of wh«se soil was surren* 
<tcred to mountains and hopeless sterility, I witnessed all 
this peace, all this content, all this glowing, smiling happi- 
ness P **Tlie answer is very short and easv," sa^d this 
rural philosopher, pleased with the interest wnich he saw 
in my face; ** all that you see if the effect oi industry ^ 
])rotected and not incumbered by government ; for intlutr- 
try is the niotlier of virtue and licfalth, and these are the 
i^arents of happiness ; as idleness is the mother of vied 
and disease, the immediate parents of human misery. ^Be- 
hold the wliole seci*et of the health, innocence and pcate of 
Switzerland !" Accordinj»ly when I passed on to Italy, 
blessed as that Coimtry is with the finest climate that ever 
indulgent Heaven shed ilpon the earth, and crowned with 
every beauty and e\ery luxury that can feast the eye, the 
ear, the taste^ or gratify the mind of man, I heard tlie no- 
bles, in their palaees of marble and on their sofas of silk, 
complaining of theii" stars, " in holyday terms," and ex- 
claiming against the hfird condition of human life ! and 
when I got to England, that boasted land of roast beef and 
Octolier, of liberty and plenty, I found the loungers pret- 
ty much of Pliny's opinion; that the privilege of killing 
tiiemj^elves was the greatest, if not the only blessing, that 
Heaven had bestowed on men : a privilege which they 
accordingly claimed, and exercised, whenever their mo- 
ney, the sinews of vice, gave out, or their guilty pleasures 
came to pall upon the sense. 

Every thing that I have observed while abroad, as well 
as at home, has served to coniirm the pliilosc»phy of the 
peasant of Switzerlai^d. Insomuch that wherever I see 
the native bloom ot health and the genuine smile of con- 
lent, I mark tluwn the Character as industrious and virtu- 
ous : and I never yet failed to have the prepossession con- 
lirmed on entiuiry. Soon the oilier hand, wherever I sce^ 
pule repining and languid discontent ; and hear com-:" 
j)laiut'; uttei'ed against the hard lot of humanity, my prst A 
^■nlJ)Vi•E^ii^>^» is, that the character from whom they pro&cedb^ 
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I« indolent, or vicious, or both ; and I Uavc not often had 
occasion to retract tlie opinion. 

There is, indeed,' a class of characters, rather indolent 
than Ticxous, who are really tr. be piiitd ; whose i'.iv;- 
cent and captivating amusenients, becomin.^ at I< I.^J•'h 
their sole pursuits, tend only to v.'het tlieir sensilj.lity to 
misfortunes, -which they contribute to bring (m ; aud tvi 
form pictures of life so highly aggravated as to rer.iler life. 
itself, stale and fiat. Of this cast was the immorlal IIu- 
mer ; who has the credit of having first advanced ihu o- 
plnion which Pliny has so much amplified, that in human 
life, the sum of evil 'far exceeds that of good. It is not 
wonderful that Homer shmdd have advanced such a scnti- 
Tnenty if we may coniide in any of the ancient accounts ct' 
1dm, which have been handed down to us ; more especially 
ill that circuVnstantial one which is ascribed to Herodotus. 
According lo these accounts, he was the offspring cf an il- 
Vicit amour, never recognised by his father, and in his 
childhood, dependant on a mother who had to support her- 
self and him by manual labor. Arrived at yeari of matu- 
rity, he at first taught a school, and afterwards w render- 
ed about Greece, in the character of a rhapsodist, (»*o-ne- 
what an.ilagGus to the bard or minstrel cf ancient i^riiuin,) 
sinp;ing h's po^^ms at great mcn'n houses, and subK',fciii«;.'; 0:1 
their precarious bounty. During this va§;rant Wia^ ho wus 
supported for a considerable timo at the house of a lea- 
ther-dresser ; and having, by repeated attacks 01" a (ieilux- 
ion in his eyes, entirely lost his sight, and remained 'olind 
for several years, he fit length died, a wanderer, and \\.xii 
buried in the sand.-t of the sua shore. C>>inparc these dis- 
astrous and humiliating events w:«!i tlic character ol' inc 
man ; that tender and <lissnlving sensibility which beam*; 
with such iiTCMStible eflect from every part of his worits ; 
which drew the parting; of Hector and Andromache, afttl 
the no less pathetic nivLctin,';; of Ulysses and Penelope ; 
compare his own poverty and uiorlifications \.ith tliat .re- 
nins which was for ever representing; to him characters 
and life on their j^randcnt and noblest scale, and will yoii 
see any cause to wonder at Homer's rstiu;ate of hiiinrin 
life ? Those who have siiccecded this Prince of jjoets, in 
■ his profession, have resembled him much more in ihvir 
poverty, misery and consequent estimate of life, tiian in 
sublimity of genius and immortality of works. 

But against the opinion of these men, we have that of 

Socrates, pronounced by the oracle of Delphos, to 1)0 the 

* widest man of the age in which he lived ; of IM?-to, Aris - 

4|Kitle, Seneca, and an ancient poet, as eminent for «ira:na- 

.-•Ic composition as Homer was for epic ; 1 mean lliuripi- 
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cles, vrho after citing the opinion of Homer, advances thfi 
exact revei*se of it, and supi>ort8 himself by an argument 
ivhicii has been tenned ifis/iiraiion. In pi-uof of the {{cne- 
rality of this latter opinion, too, we have the whole prac-* 
tice of antiquity ; for tlicy held suicide to Uc no crime ; 
SLiid if tlicy really believed tlie evil c-f life to surpass tiie 
good, how did it happen that they did not get rid of it ?— 
that, on the contrary, vith the prolocutor whom Plautut 
introduces in n\y mutto, ttiey were guilty, uf the practical 
Bclecism of voluntarily sustaining the gi'eater evil for tlio 
sake of the trivial gocnl i 

Yet the very men Who have most disttinguished them-* 
selves by thiit opinion of the preponderance uf evil, were 
those who seem to have cleaved to life with thp fondest 
|)ertinacity. Thns Homer, in spite of poverty, blinduesi 
and miseiy, lingered on to a very advanced age, and fell 
at last, not by his own hand, but the reluctant hand of na- 
ture : Ovid, another advoci^to of this opinion, as might 
^v'cll have been expected from his l«iwd course of life, sus- 
tained the ordinary evils increased by exile ; yet, o\rer- 
loaded with calamity, as he aScctcd to think this state of 
heing, like some of the lovers we meet with in tlie Ope- 
ras, he chose the moment of misfortune to break out into 
a song, and chauntcd nway, to tlie day of his death, with so 
much ease, and melody, and grace ; and on subjects tpc^ 
bu light and airy, tliat it is as d^lficult to believe hint sin- 
cere in his complaints, as it is to believe the lover in the 
Oi>era. As to Pliny, although he held death to be the 
};reatQst of blessings, yet he practised, in this i*espect, all 
the abstinence of a philosopher ; and fled from the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius which destroyed him, with as much pre- 
cipitation as if he had really thoMght deatli the greatest of 
evils. Lucretius is the only advocate of that opinion wha 
abridged his life ; aR,d in him, if we may believe his his-s 
torians, it was not Uie effect of reason and, calculation, but 
cf long-standing and confirmed insanity. 

In this class of victims to a busy indolence, next to 
those who devote their whole lives to the unprdlitable bu- 
siness of wnting works of imagination, are those who 
spend the whole of thcir's in i-cadiag them. There are 
several men and women of this description in the circle gt* 
my acquaintance : persons, whose misfortune it is to be re* 
leased from the salutaiy necessity of supporting them* 
selves by their own cxeriions, and who vainly seek happi- 
ness in intellectual dissipation. 

IVianca is one <^ the fniest girls in the whole round ef 
jny acqanintniicey and is now one of the happiest. But 
ilj^ I hrsi became acquulttlci NNiUxViCY^^iXviOa. '^wi ^Ssiw^ 
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three years ago, she was an object of pity ; pale, enuici^i- 
ted, nervous and hysterical, at the early ai^e cf ievfiiUxii ; 
the days had already come when she could truly say, sue 
had no pleasure in them ! She oni'essed to nic, that she 
had Jain on her bed, day after diiy, for months together, 
reading^, or rather devouring;, \vith a kind of morbid appe- 
tite, every novel that she CDuld lay her hands on — wirliout 
any pause between them, without :iny rii:njiiation, so that 
the incidents were all conglomerated and confounded in 
her memory ;■— she hud not drawn from them all, a sinj^le 
useful maxim for the conduct of life, but calculating on the 
fairy World, wliich her authors had depicted to her, she 
■was reserving all her address and ail her pov/ers for 
incidents tliat would never occur and cViaracters Uiat would 
never appear. I advised her, immediately, to change her 
plan of life ; to take the whole charge of her mother's house- 
hold upon herself ; to adopt a system in the management 
of it, and adhere to it rigidly ; to regard it as her busi- 
ness exclusively, and make herself retjponjiible for it ; and 
then, if she had time for it, to read autiientic historv,which 
"would show her the world as it really was ; and not to 
read rapidly and superficially, with a view merely to 
feast on the novelty and variety of events ; butdclibcriUe- 
\y and studiously, with her pen in her hand and her nut'; 
book by her side, extracting as she went along, not oidy 
every prominent event, with its date and circunrjtances, 
but every elegant and judicious retkn-tion of the author, so 
as to form a little book of practical wisdom for herself. — 
She followed my advice, and wlicu 1 went to sec her again, 
six weeks ivfterwards, i'-ianca had regained ail the sym- 
metry and beauty of her form ; the vernal rose bloomed 
again in her cheeks, the starry radiance siu.t from her e\ es, 
and with a smile which camedirectlv IVom Imv heart, and. 
spoke her gratitude more exquisitely tliun v. oids, she gave 
mc her hand and bade me welcon.e. 

In short, the divine denunciation that in the s^vcai of 
his brow man should earn hisf'jud^ is guaranieeU so «.f- 
fectuaUy tliat labor is indispensible to his peace. I^w let 
this be thought any diminution of his punishment, siuce it 
is easy, without the aid of Plato, Moore, or Campanelhi, 
to conceive a state of being in which labor shall nut be es- 
sential to happiness. It is the part of wisdom, however, 
to adapt ourselves to the state of being in which wc ai-c 
placed ; and since here, we find that business and industry 
are as certainly the pledges of peace and virtue, as vacan- 
cy and indolence are of vice and sorrow, let every one do^, 
i»hat is easily in his power ; cve^Vvi is^ XvcjiVkW'is.'i^ ^t^v^rcv 
fortune ma.y have made it v\\VAC^'>:'iv:.\''; ^ >^>^^^ ^c^v-^i.'^ 
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that business with all the ardor and perseverance of the 
direst necessity — so shall we see our country as far ex- 
celling others in health, contentment and virtue, sm it now 
•urpabses them in liberty and tranquility. 



dumber V* 



'"vT'^r- 



et eztremn si quia super liHliius crat 



Oi^e legam. 

Virg. ^n. Lib. IV. «. 684. 

While I in death, 
I^ay close my lipa to her'sj^ aud catch the flying breath. 

It is natural to suppose that an old fellow, like myself, 
who have lived so long single that I have survived the 
hope of matrimony, would take very little interest in the 
character of his country women ; or that if I think of 
them at all, it would be only to return the indifference and 
aversion which I have experienced at their hands. Yet 
nothing would be more erroneous than sudi a supposition. 
It is true, that, witli ail the vanity natural to man, I have 
sometimes wondered why I have been so often and so uni- 
formly rejected ; for although I can boast no beauty of 
person or elegance of manners, yet I think I have known 
uglier men, and awkwarder men thttu mytjelf, who have 
succeeded in getting wives; though to be candid, I can- 
not say that 1 have ever known a man who combined in 
himself, both those properties in the sama degree, that 
had succeeded. Yet I flatter mvself that I am not worse 
3n these particulars tlian /Lsop, who, we are told, was 
absolutely deforniedr: and yet we learn from Herodotus, 
that iEsop had the good fortune to engage the affections* 
of the beautiful and celebrated Khodope. It is true, how- 
ever, that Herodotus tells us iEsop made this conquest 
by force of his wit ; so, there again, I am thrown out. 

But to be serious : my uniform miscarriages in court- 
ship, have awakened no resentment, have produced nei- 
ther aversion nor indifference in my breast. Through the 
frost of sixty winters, I still look upon that enchanting 
sex with mingled tenderness and veneration ;. and i egret 
innly that I liave always been unable to inspire any return 
of these fe/itiin ents. As to my ovfu ^«LX\\^\s\^t ^xsoxx^- ' 
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Women, i contemplate their character with a pride which 
is inexpressibly encreased, v;henever 1 compare tht^ni 
■with thosic of any other nntioii. The otiicr day, for exam- 
ple, I took down Tacitus' Annals for half an hour's anmse- 
inent; and opened him by accident at the Xlth book, ia 
"Which he gives us a picture of the court of Claudius, and 
more pHrticularly of Messalina, the Emperor's wife.— 
The l>old and shameless prnRigacy of ilmt abandoned 
woman, and, indeed, tlie general licentiousness of female 
manners at Rome, present the sex iu a mjst degradiiig 
light ; and would fill the breast of t\^e reader with unmiu- 
gled horror, were it not for the rai*e examples of virtue 
which here and there break upon us, from tlie beautiful 
pages of that author. Of this description is the affecting 
portrait which he has drawn of Agrippina returning to 
Home with the asltes of her dead lord, the elegant and 
all-accomplished, the^ntle, yet heroic Germanicus.— 
The account of her rival at Brundusium, is drawn with 
the hand of a master ; the whole scene is touched with a 
skill and felicity so exquisite, and the vaiieus objects 
which he introduces, placed before our eyes in so strong 
and fine a light, that I cannot deny myself the pleasui'e of 
extracting the passage for the sake of those readei*sin the 
country who may not have the book. 

** Agrippina pursued her voyage without intermission. 
Neither the rigor of the winter, nor the rough navigation 
in that season of the year, could alter her resolution.-— 
She arrived at the island of Corcyra, opposite to the coast 
of Calabria. At that place she remained a few days to 
appease the agitations of a mind pierced to the quick, and 
not yet taught in the school of affliction, to submit with 
patience. The news of her arrival spreading far and 
wide, the intimate friends of the family and most of the of- 
ficers who had served under Germauicus, with a number of 
strangers from the municipal towns, some to pay theit 
court, others carried along with the current, pressed for» 
ward in crowds to the city of Brundusium, the nearest 
and most convenient port. — As soon as the fleet came in 
sight of the harbor, the sea-coast, the walls of the city, 
the tops of houses and every place that gave even a dis- 
tant view, were crowded with spectators. Compassion 
throbbed in every breaAt. In the hurry of their first emo- 
tions, men knew not what part to act ; should they re- 
ceive her with acclamations ? Or would silence best suit 
the occasion ? Nothing was settled. The fleet entered 
the harbor, not with the alacrity usual to mariners, but 
witli a slow and solemn soui\dQ\ lVvft^^T^\\s^^^^^'»:«^^'i«^- 
c/• meUncholy on every heftn. 
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** Agr'ppina came forth, leading two of her children, 
"ivith tiie urn of Gp.rmanicus in her hand, and her eyes 
sleadfastly fixed upon that precious object. A general 
grcKin was heard. Men and v/omen, rehttions and stran- 
gers, all joined in one promiscuous scene of sorrow, vari- 
ed only by the contrast between the attendants of Agrip- 
])ina and those who now received the first impression.— 
The former appeared with a languid air, while the lat- 
ter yielding to the sensation of the moment, broke out 
with all the vehemence of recent grief." 

1 know not how this description may have affected 
rtl;ers; but for my own part, I confess that I was unable 
to read it without a gush of tears. I beg you, my reader, 
to pause with me a moment, and examine the structure 
of ihe passage. \^h\\ what address arc we prepared for 
the appearance of Agrippina ! How natural every cir- 
rumstance, how skilfully selected, Uow impressively com- 
bined ! First, the news of her arrival, spreading with 
fJurU eagerness far and wide< brings before us that ardent 
and universal love of tbe people for the noble and virtu- 
ous Germanicus, which drew upon him the hatred and 
iealoKsy of the court of Tiberius ; that hatred and jealousy 
which were suspected to have hastened his death: — then 
the friends of the family — the officers who had served un- 
dcv Germanictts, whose sympathies we so readily conceive 
::nd so easily adopt — and a vast concourse of strangers 
Irom tlie municipal towns, anxious to shew their respect, 
rush together to Brundu^ium in a torrent, so full &: strong, 
as to bear all before it — then, at the interesting moment, 
when, the fieet comes in sight, the spectators flying in 
crowds to the walls — to the tops of the houses — and eve- 
ly jilace that gave even a distant view — the breathless 
filencc in yhich they watched the approach of the fleet 
to the shore — their anxiety to convince Agrippina of their 
respect and sympathy, and their uncertainty Avhether 
they should best do this by a burst of acclamations or by 
respectful silence : — Then, instead of the usual alacrity 
with which mariners return from a distant voyage to their 
friends, even those rough and hardy sonS of the storm arc 
liushed by the awfulness of the scene — the fleet enters the 
harbor with a slow and solemn sound oj the oar ! — and at 
.this moment of throbbing expectation — Agrippina comes 
forth — and how ? — She comes forth — leading two of her 
children — vjith the urn containing the ashes of Germani- 
cus in her hand ! — and her eyes steadfastly fixed on that 
jirecious object /— O ! what a scene for a painter of ge- 
niual-^A general groan is heard — a promiscuous scene 
cf sorrow ibiioTvs^and then comes ou^ ol \\\t \cv^^v <lt\\- 
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cate strokes of the •writer's pencil — that, by "which he 
distinguishes the retinue of Agrippina, from the surroun- 
ding crowd — to the first, the subject was not new — their 
tears and llieir strength were exhausted: they appear, 
therefore, as Avas most natural, with a languid air, and 
the deepest impression of sorrow, settled upon their faces 
— while the crowd, yielding to the sensation of the mo- 
ment, break out with all the vchevinicc of recent y^rief, 

Tacitus then proceeds to describe the military j>rocrs- 
»ion which, by the order of the infamous hypociite, Ti- 
berius, escorted the ashes of Germanicus to Kome. Ti- 
berius, indeed, fHriiished the cohorts and prescribed the 
form of the procession : but it was nature that gave it its 
highest grace. When they advanced near Rome — ** The 
consuls, Mai*cus Valerius Messala, and Marcus AureJius 
Cotta, who, a little before, had entered- on their magistra- 
cy, with the whole senate and a numerous body of citi- 
zens, went out to meet the melancholy train, 'fhe ix)ad 
was crowded ; no order kept ; no regular procession ;— 
they walked and went as inclination prompted. Flattery 
had no share in the business : where the court rejoiced 
in secret^ men could not *iuee/i themselves into Javor, 
Tiberius, indeed, dissembled, but he could not deceive. 
Through the thin disguise, the malignant heart was 
seen." 

In this perfect style — without one touch of the pencil, 
too many or one too few — docs this master of the art finish 
up this fine piece of historical painting. — I am sensible, 
that, in turning the attention of the reader from Agrip- 
pina to Tacitus, I have diverged a little from the imme- 
diate subject of this number. I am still, however with- 
in the general range of these papers ; for one of my ob- 
jects, is to endeavor to call oft' the attention ot my rea- 
ders, at least for an hour or two every week, from the 
painful bickering of political party, to the pure and ])eace- 
ful charms of literature ; and perhaps this will be better 
effected by incidental remarks, than by any series of set 
and formal dissertations. — Let us now return to Agrip- 
j/ma. 

This noble lady, who has been held up to us in the soft 
and melting light of widowed love and fidelity, makes a 
very different figure, (and if not a more winning, at least 
a more glorious one,) in another part of the history. 

The Roman army, under'thc command of Germanicus, 
■was encamped in Gaul, (now France) which was then, 
by right of conquest, a province of the emplvc. \jfc"^N\w;^ 
In this camp his wife and chWdrctv ^\VA\^^\e,\«v'^C^\\\i^^^^ ^^ 
thtsinny, the RomBrn general cioss«(\. xXx^'^YWNfc^^*^^ ^ 
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strong detachment, and invaded Germany ; llifn dc fen 
ded by the genius and heroism of Arminias, a savage 
chieftain, "vvhone character has been drawn and immor- 
talized by the genius of Tacitus. I am not about to fol- 
low Germanicijs in this march — l)ut it the reader wishes 
to see how tiie pencil of original truth can eclipse the 
brightest colors of fiction, in painting to the heart, let me 
recommend it to him, (may I not add, to her ?) to peruse 
the historian's account of this interesting expedition. Let 
it suftice for me to say, that Gennanicus, victorious and 
successful in his grand object, divided his detachment in- 
to two parts ; and sailing with one oi theiQ on a new en- 
terprize, he left the other, under the care of Csecina, an 
able and experienced ojficer, to return to the camp on tie 
banks of the Rhine. The Germans, dispersed but not 
vanquished, rallied on the disappearance of Germanicus, 
and hovering over the division under the command of Cie- 
cina, harrasscd it pnits loarch, and menaced it' with dai- 
ly extinction. 

At this crisis, a report reached the camp on the Rhire, 
that the Roman army was cut to pieces, and that tVie 
Germans flashed with conquest, were pouring down to the 
invasion of Gaul. The consternation was such that it 
was proposed to demolish the bridge over the Rhine. It 
was then that Agrippina, awakened from dreams of love, 
and of her husband's glory, dfsplaycd that counterpart of 
his soul, which inflamed her bosom. The particulars of 
the recent expedition were unknown to her : Germanicus 
himself might then be flying to the camp with the rem- 
nant of his vanquished legions, and the demolition of the 
bridge lyould cut of his retreat, and throw him, at once^ 
into the hands of his savage enemies. — And even if he had 
fallen, did it become a Roman army, and one, too, over 
which the genius of Germanicus had presided, to betirAy 
this dastardly and infamous terror before a horde of im- 
viisciplined barbarians? The imbecility of her sex van- 
ished : all the* hero arose in her breast ; and springing to 
the field, at the head of the astonished legions, she not 
only prevented the demolition of the bridge, but marched 
across it to the German bank, and scoured the country to 
relieve any flying remnant of the Roman army, and repel 
the invaders, or dissipate the fears of the camp by pix)- 
ving the fallacy of the report. The report was falbicicM** 
—but the glory of Agrippina was the same. •* Pii;\\-/' 
says Tacitus, " has left in his history of the wars of Gc^r- 
many, a description of Agrippina at the head of the bridge, 
reviewing the soldiers as they returned, and with thar.'ws 
.- and congratttlatioas applauding their v alor. This ceudi.ct 
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(pursues Tacitus,) alarmed the jealous temper of Tibe- 
rius — ' What remains for the conimajider in chief if a 
woman can thus unsex herself, at the Ixeail of the eagles 
— this woman towers above the connnandors of the legi- 
ons, and even above their general ofiiccr — she can sup- 
pi*ess an insurrection, though the name and majesty of the 
i-'rince makes no impression.' * These weie the reflections,* 
sav 8 Pliny, * thar, planted thorns in tuj heart of Tiberius.* " 

They plant a very dilferent growth in my breast. O ! 
wiien I read of such a wife as this^coinbliiii'.g all that 
tenderness which dissolvcB the heart with love, with all 
that grandeur of character which inflames it with enthu- 
siasm, it is then, indeed, I wish that I were a Germani- 
cus. Where Is tlie human being, bo ccld ^ subterranean, 
who would not glory in cherishing such a being through 
life ; and, ** even in death" to '*lay close his lips to hei^s, 
and catch the iiying breatli !" But the noble Agrippina 
had few parallels in her age. Contrasted with the infa- 
mous court of Tiberius, she I'cscmblcd the solitary star 
■which sometimes breaks upon us through the chasm of a 
massy cloud, and becon.es the brighter, from the black- 
ness which surrounds it. To a picture of that degraded 
court, I liave now no disposition to descend : I turn with 
pleasure, fr»»m a nioral hemisphere, overcast with such 
SLccumulated darliness, to that cloudless and starry fir- 
mament which adorr.s our own. 

My pen had here launched into a tribute, whose sincerity 
I would seal with my blood, to the spotless purity and in- 
genuous simplicity of my fair country-women of Virginia; 
but I erased the half-finished period, because I foresaw 
that it would draw upon me some sarc;ism from the un- 
thinking and the malicious ; as if I were bent on seeking 
the admiration and favor of the fair, and endeavoring to 

fain, by a general courtship, what I have confessed that 
have sought in vain by a particular one. To save the 
necessity of any brilliant sallies of this sort, to spare the 
needless effusion of wit from those v/ho I am sure can illy 
afford it, and to prevei.t t'.ie dej^radaticn of my real ob- 
ject, I liere frankly confess that my purpose is to court 
the fair ; nay, if I can, to driiw them into a conspiracy 
with me ; a conspiracy to bring aljout a revolution in this 
couiury, which I am sensible that I can never effect with- 
out their ai.!. I cannot better explain myself than by de- 
scribing a picture v.hich T saw some years ago, in the 
} arlour of a gentleman with whom I was invited to dine. 
It was a small f>latc which represented a mother as re- 
citing to her son the martial expl(;its of his ancestors. — 
The m;,tli<.r hcisclf had not lest the beauty of youth; and 
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was an elegant and noble figure — She was sitting — her 
face and eyes were raised — her lips were opened — her 
arm extended aloft, and her countenance exalted and im- 
passioned with her subject. The little, fellow, a beautiful 
boy, apparently about twelve or fourteen years of age, was 
kneeling before her; his hands clasped on her lap, and» 
stooping towards her, his little eyes were fixed upon her's, 
and swimming with tcnrs of admiration and rapture. — 
' Such.* said 1 to myself, * is the impulse which a mother 
can give to the opening character of her child, and such 
the way in which a hero may^ be formed !'* 

I am sure that I am understood. The virtues of thit 
country are with our vfomen^ and the only remaining 
hojie of the resurrection of the genius and character of the 
?iatioii rests with them. Need I assert that since the re- 
volution this character has most woefully declined ? Look 
♦o our public bodies and the question is answered. Where 
is the remedy ? No national institution can be hoped for : 
it would cost money ! How is the glory of the republic 
to be retrieved ? How is the republic itself to stand ? As 

• to our men they arc diifei'ently employed ; how employed, 
throiigh pity to tlien^, I will not now say. But tlie mo- 
thers of the country, and those who are to become mo- 
thers, have the character o" the nation in their hands. — 
O ! if to their virtues and their personal graces, they 
would superadd i^^at additional culture of the mind which 
would fit them for this noble task, and warm them in the 
enterprize, I should not envy Ron^e her Agrippina, her 
Aurelia» her Atia, her Julia Procilla, or Cornelia. May 
I not say thus much without offence? And will they not 
j)crmit me, old and bachelor as I am, to point their cfTorts 
to this exalted object, and aid them in the atchievement 
of it? I am sure they will : and with such fair and can^ 
did interpreters of my motives, I shall, without fear of of- 
fence, pursue that course which seems to me bcbt fittecl 
for the object. 

Nor have I any fear that these remarks on the degene- 
racy of national cliaracter, will give displeasure to those 
bright exceptions, the men cf sense and virtue who re- 
main among us. On thecontrary, I calculate on their co- 
operation, and look for the tribute of their tissi.-itance to 
The Old Bachelor. I am not about to write a course of 
heavy lectures. My object indeed is one, yet greatly di- 
versified : and I shall cheerfully relieve the dullness and 
monotony of my own productions, by any virtuous sport oi 
w5t rr fancy v/hich may be furnished by another. If I 
/h.-il) be tlicught worthy of this assistance, any leKer ad- 

drccscd tojDr, J^obcrt Cecily toU\c cave o^ Thonias l\\ichic^ 
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and lodged free of post^e, in the office at Richmond, will 
V'each me in ten days or a fortnight at the farthest, and 
meet with the notice which it shall seem to me to meriL 
I am well aware that this invitation may subject me to 
Borne impertinence from low and little minds : but I have 
long since learned to look en such impertinence and sucit 
tninds; witliout any other emotions than those of pity. 



^umhti VI. 



Xunc ptiUjuur longse paeii mala, MBTior armi^ 
Luxuna incubuit. 

Luc'att, 

We suffer all th' inveterate ills of peaoe. 
For Luxury, more fatal far than arms. 
Hath hatched her baleful brood. 

The maxim, dulce bellum inexJiertOy that war is sweet 
to him who has not tried it, cannot apply to our country. 
\Ve have tried it. The vestiges of desolated towns — tKe 
ruln^ of houses perforated with cannon balls-rour fields 
still marked with the breast work, the line of circumval- 
lation, the tt*aces of bursted shells-^and, here and there, 
in our cities, the still animated body of a poor old soldier, 
maimed, seaiiied with scars, hobbling on his crutch or 
itick, and reduced, not by the ingratitude of his country, 
but the unfeeling rapacity of speculators, to beg hb bread 
—these spectacles aire enough to remind us that war has 
been this way, and to prevent any wish, on our part, for a 
renewal of the visit. 

And yet how strange is the condition of humanity ! for 
U seems as if it were only amid the direful calamities of 
war, that man can be seen to advantage ; as if all the 
Ikrtimpet's clangor and the cannon's roar were necessary, 
to keep his virtdes and talents awake. The remark is not 
confined to Ameiica. •• Mankind" it is said truly, " is 
pretty much the same in every age and nation." In all of 
them, the season of wkf has ever been that of talents and 
virtues on their grandest scale : and the heavier the pres- 
sure of the occasion, the higher have those noble proper- 
ties lisen. Such were the occasions on which Leonida« 
'fought and Demoistlienes spoke. ^wcYvm c.\«>j cwstoNx^ 
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yidivc been the most splendid epochas of orators and he- 
roes. It is not my purpose, to enquire, at this time, witk 
iTiiimte curiosity, why the dormant powers of man require 
tliis excitement of injuries and insults to awaken them ; 
nor why the energies of hi$ minct seem so depend'ent on 
the tumult and impulse of his passions. It will be more 
useful to examine the mournful collapse which follows 
this stat«f of high exertion and marks tlic state of peace ; 
and to enquire whether no remedy exists either to pre- 
vent or remove it. , "- 

This is not a topic of light and frui. ;-^ speculation ;- 
nor one which relates merely to the litei ty ornament of 
. the nation. On the contrary it is a topic wnich is connect" 
ed with the very existence of the republic ; for it is only 
by a state of constant preparation against both foreig-n and 
domestic ambition, that we can calculate on tiie^ continu- 
ance of that existence, and that preparation can certainly, 
be, in no way maintained but, by keeping the heart pure 
and stout and the mind enlightened and alert. 

If those eflfccts cannot be produced in a state of peace ? 
if they can by no possibility exist but rn a state of war, 
then peace is a curse, and war a comparative blessing, 
liut this conclusion is by no means necessary — because 
ihe premises themselves, I am persuaded, are not true. 
It seems to require no great penetration to discover why 
wars of uncommon d'lraticn ar.d violence have been, al- 
ways, followed in every country by a declension cf virtues 
and talents. Have they been wars of foreign conquest ? 
The first fruits are an influx of wealth into the victorious 
nation ; such as that wliich in the hitter years of thfe Ro- 
man republic, lined the bank of the Tiber with gardens 
and villas — und then the process is pl^n and easy-^-loxu- 
ry — indolence — ignorance — multifoffn -vices — imbecility 
— subjection. Or has the war been one of internal de- 
fence ? It has left the country desolate, although victori- 
ons — Then follows, f.rst, ihe necessity of struggling for 
subsistence. — Nciiher honest labor nor sly speculation can 
find time for liberal study. The first, leads the warrior 
slowly to independence and obscurity — ^but preserves the 
Iieart ; — The latter leads rapidW to wealth and distmcti- 
fir — but is too apt to corrupt the heart, and debase the un- 
derstanding. Such is the first state of things to which the 
return of peace directly conducts. But the long continu- 
ance of peace and prospciHty, internal and external, leads 
regularly on to national wealth — and then, as in the case 
of wars of conquest, follows luxury with " ail lier baleful 
lirood." 

IV has now been thirty years since the sounfl of war htif 
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keen heard in the interior of this country. In the course 
Qf that time the populatieny the agricuUarc, the manufac- 
tures, the commerce, the wealth of the United States have 
advanced with vast and rapid strides : And wc see al- 
ready the usual consequences of a long and prosperous 
peace. That spirit of public vimue, of love of country, 
■n^hich extinj^uished every private feeling and glowed with 

tucli attractive lustre during the revolution, is fled. 

The quQstioB with us is no longer how we shall best serve 
Qur country, but how we shall best selvc ourselves. Wc 
are all in quest oi wealth, of placesj of offices, of salaries, 
of honoi^s ; — instead of being as we were, during the lust 
war, forgetful of ourselves, and looking around oniy lor 
those who Ciiuld do m»st good to our common country, 

I have heard a story from one of the children of the re- 
volution, a virtuous, an abje and a truly great man, which 
puts this subject in a strong light. Although at that time 
Jiot more than seventeen years of age, he was enrolled it\ 
a volunteer company and wore the natirnal hunting shirt 
"With the animating badge on its breast of " Liberty or 
D^atli." To the same co.iipany ijelonged several men of 
the first families and fortunes in the State; men, too, 
whose education an(J viTtues gave ihcm strong iniluence 
and entitled tlicm to rcopect. When thr* company was a- 
bout to elect its captain and other effioers, tlie eyes of 
them all were fixed on these men. They knew it. Ami 
just before the vote was taken, begged the company to 
form a circle and hear thern. The circle was formed and 
one of them addressed the company — '* Fellow-citizens— 
fellow -soldier*— we know the honor you intend us and we 
are grateful for it. But we have oniy the same object with 
yourselves— to serve our beloved country. XVe know that, 
we can best serve her by remaining in the ranks-^— -there 
we are prepared to staiul-7-but wc have no expenence— 
iKMikiU in war. You have in your company a man every 
w% qualified to command you and us — make him your 
captain— *we will cheerfully serve with you under him." 
•* Who is he ?** was the question from every mouth. 
They named him. He was one of the poorest and hum- 
blest men in the company — a carpenter : but an honest, a 
il;*m, a gallant man, who had seen service during Brad- 
dock** war. He was ele?cted by acclamation — J^ud justili- 
ed the election by his conduct. la a short time he was 
transferred to the regular army— rose to flie rank of Col- 
«hej and died gloriously in the service of his countiy, at 
the battle of Monmouth. 

This is the kind of noble self-denial,, this is the spirit 
which raakes a natkm strong, gicat and victorious. Where 
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do you 9ee any spark of this spirit, now ^ You see boys 
pushing themselves for cum missions who have yet to Itarn 
the duty of a private. Instead of nobly declining honors of 
"Which they know themselves unworthy, they are seeking 
them with a degrading importunity, ouch is the spirit of 
this age compared with the past. 

But this is a short view of the subject : for together witl^ 

{mblic spirit, peace has extinguished the capacity for pub- 
ic service. The genius of this country, civil and military, 
is gone. Say that you have a war to-morrow, where have 
you a general to command your forces ? — Pause and put 
this question to yourselves ! — ^Washington is no more— 
and the satellite's that played around that great lumina- 
ry, have set with him forever. Where is there a genius 
fit to preside over your armies ; — to guide the^t and aim 
the bolt of war ? I speak not of honest dolts, of 
" carpet knights" nor men of dui)ious integrity — ^but of a^ 
great and glorious chieftain, fitted to concentrate the af- 
fections, the respect and confidence of this country, to look 
over the wide theatre of war and arrange and controul a^ 
its vast results !— Have you such an one } 

But perhaps it may be said that the talents of this coun- 
try have not since the revolution been invited to war: — 
that genius of that sort, if it really exist, has had no op- 
portunity of shewing itself : — In answer ; tell me then in 
what the genius oi the country does now shew itself ^ If 
you have had no war, you have had i)eacc and govern* 
ment. Exhibit the samples of your talents of this soit. 
Where ii!'e your pccts, your orators ; where are your 
stattsmtn ? — i ask aj^.iin where are they ?--yYour eyes arc 
cast to Conj^ress : — al.is ! what do you behold ? — ^See you 
among theui a Franklin, a Jefferson, a Madison, a Jay, a 
IIamiU(!|n ? — Wliat can be more humiliating thai^ such a 
ccDtrast ? 

My |Josit:on, however, is that this decline of talents was 
by no iiie.vTis a necessary consequence of peape. The fa- 
tliers i-f the revolution were guilty only of Haimib^l's over- 
sight : they did not make every advantage of their victory 
which they might have done. They conquered and tliey 
were satisfied : they were fatigued and took I'est : they 
were poor and stro\'e to repair their fortunes in pcacp. 
Thty were conscious of their own integrity and thought 
not of the future injustice of other nations. They be- 
queathed to their children the rich boon of independence, 
and did not reflect on tlie necessity of qualifying them to 
enjoy and to preserve it. In this consists their only over- 
sight. 

Escaped from the horrprs of tyranny and slavery and 
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raised to the rank of an indepeodent nation, their first care 
should have been the education of their children. Instead 
of neglecting and leaving tlicm, like rich heirs, to chance* 
to riot and the rank luxuriance of vicious passions, they 
should have set themselves to work to cultivate those vir- 
lues which adorn an^ invigorate a republic and render it 
invincible. — They should have seized that principle of vir» 
tuous pride and emulation which exists in every individu- 
al, and the direction of which forms the great business of 
education. They should have establisl^ed, in every quar- 
ter, seminaries, military and ci\il— should have eucou-' 
raged athletic as well as intellectual exercise : they 
should have instituted great national ganles analagous to 
the Pythian and Olympic. They should have trained 
their childi*cn to virtuous hardihood, and martial glory, as 
well as to policy and literature. Instead of this tliev left 
them to hatch and breed like cankers under the broad 
wing of luxurious peace ; and they arc now littte better 
than blotches upon the fair face of nature — reptile mice 
T^lien they should be rampant lions ; light and gaudy but- 
terflies, when they should be towering and thunder-bear- 
ing eagles. 

But it is yet in our power to repair this oversight of 
the fathers of the revolution. It would have been easier 
indeed at the close of the revolution to prevent the growth 
of indolent and vicious habits, than it will l>e now to erad- 
icate them. Yet still I am persuaded that by a great, 
comprehensive and vigorous scheme of education the pjiir- 
pose might be affected. A law-giver like Lycurgus ; 
bay a great national teacher, like Pythagoras, wouJd I am 
pursuaded effect this splendid revolution. Let any one 
turn to the life of thjs great philosopher, examine his chr.- 
racter, and his svstem of instruction, and sec the eifeciK 
which he produced, and I think I shall stand acquitted of 
being romantic or visionary in asserting that a similar en- 
terprize in this country would be crowned with the same 
success. 

Having thus introduced this important subject to the 
consideration of my reader, I shall defer the more minute 
Ci)nsideraUon of it for some future opportunity. 
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Nysus 8c JEmonia juveiws qua cnppide thIuus 
Senstrat, hac ipsM cuspide seiistt opem. 

rropcrt. Lib. IL El. I. 

h\ that which gave the hurt, relief he frwind 

For tiie same spear b*th gHve and healed the wound* 

One cf the sweetest traits in the character of my little 
llosuiie, is the delicate iniparliaUty with which she holds 
the scales of afrectioi) betfwecn her Ijrotlicrs. She cannot 
bear that either of them shail preponderate : ;^nd the mo- 
r.icjit i:iied!.>cov'erK an inclination of that kind, Ihc one way 
c r the other, she is not hiippy untill the Ijalancc isrchtored. 
riiis m >rning as s(K»n as iilie catered the breakfast r(*om» 
1 di^c^iViircd that s( melliiuc; was the matter. In general 
she comes tripping in, witii all the grace ar.d animatiuu 
of iVliiton's Buphrosync, breathing hie and love and joy, 
aionnd her. But this morning her slow step, hcr head 
inclined to the left, her thoughtful loo!;, . the thin shadow 
of direction which rested upoti her rine countenance, and 
then the pity-entreating smile, that bcanied through it, 
ynd the v(>ice, of soft aerial liarmimy, that faintly, yet 
sweetly bade mc "good morning," all conspired to teii me; 
that s::raething was amiss. ** vV hat ails my chjld," I asjL * 
C'l ; ** what is it that troubles my Rosalie ?'■ 

" Very probably, sir, it is only my own weak judgment » 
I ha\ejust been readine: the third number of The Old Ba- 
1 liclor, and 1 own tliat 1 am by no means s^^tisfied with 
ilie figure which my brother Galen makes in the piece." 
Your bnHher, Galen, my dear, makes his own figure ; he 
speaks for himself ; it is his letter that I have published." 
•• Very true, sir ; bat you introduce it, by ascribing to Ga- 
len the cold caution of a i\/iccial pleader ; the letter itself, 
is too vreil calculated, with one who does not know Galen, 
to sjie.v him, as ovci cautious ; but with such an intro- 
duciioij, exhibits him as one of th'vjsc extremely circurar 
spcct persons in whom the wintcry cold of prudence ha» 
tr{;zen the very fountains of feel-ng and generosity. Now; 
you know, my dear uncle, this is not the character of your^ 
Galen ; and what a figure will he make to the world by 
the side of the warm and nolile Alfred f*" The pure zeal 
of this sweet girl in the can5.e of a brother whom she im- 
ft^lncd to be wronged, touched my heart with a feeling 

^viJch swam hi my fves. *'l \evv w\\xq.\\ i\\\v:^\\oti, m^ 

dear Rosalie, retarncd I, Y;\iev\\cv Ci^Acw ^^'i\\?»vA. tv\;>>sji 
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the "Wisest figure of any of us in the opinion of the world ; 
and whether both Alfred and myheif would not ^Lidly ex- 
change places wiih him m a very few weeks : not from 
r»ny resentre^nts ef the world, for at my time of life it is 
not worth while to be made unhappy by tlicm ; bat be- 
cause Galen, allhougli the yuuigest (.f the three, \\ill li.ive 
discovered a superior knowledge of Hianki.xl in prcdictiiijj 
the indifference and neglect, with which tiiese p'aurrs will 
be received." Kosalie bhook her head in token oi dissent. 
** Trust me, my child," continued I, " that to a palale ac- 
customed to the Cayenne of politics, The Old p.fiUhehir 
will be a dish by far too flat and insipid to be re'.i.^ii'.d. I 
much doubt with Galen, whether he will even be read af- 
ter the novelty of his first appearance shall be worn cfi*." 
— ** He will be read, at least, in tlie country — for in the 
country you know, sir, we read every thing that a newspa- 
per contains, even to the advertisements." *' And if he 
tihall be read in the country, the highest point of my am- 
bition will be attained. In towns I know that the giddy 
■wheel of pleasure will not stand still, nor the war of j)artv' 
cease at my bidding. Let us go on then to try what ef- 
fects we can work upon the country, and whether, against 
the ordinary course of things, we cannot pro<luce a revulsi- 
on of manners, taste and virtue on the towns." " l^ut iii tr.c 
mean time what becomes of poor Galen ? I canriot bear 
that he feliall be held up to the world as a pillar of ice 
"tvhich no ray of the sun touches more than once in six 
months. Have I not seen the blood rush into his face, hi j 
temporal arleries swell and throb, and his eyes overflow at 
a recital wjilch half the world would hear with compo- 
«ure ?" ** You have, my dear Rosalie," said I, tenderly 
taking her hand, " and so have I a thousand, thousand 
times. I do not know a young man of finer feeling, of 
liigher and nobler virtues, or a more comprehensive, acute, 
discrimhvAting and powerful mind, than Galen." ** Hea- 
ven bless you, my dear uncle," said the sweet girl with a 
grateful tear, and a cherub smile, v.'hile her arm of snov.y 
lustre encircled my neck. ** Nay, Rosalie," cnininned I, 
•' do you not know that Galen too is one of my assnciatcs 
in this enterprise ? — Like a distinguished statesman in our 
country whom I have often had occasion to observe and 
admire, he is astute in starling difliculties while the 
Subject is in conference; but the measure once resolved 
, on, no man enters a breach with more galkmtry and ef- 
fect." "O ! my uncle, how sweet to a sifter's ear arc 
praises bestowed on a brother ; and those praises too from 
such a source !" The rest was looks l 
Ikave rcfit/lved that Gaku sivsiW \cv: O.vci;^^^ wa^uSi'^i!^s» 
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appearance in The Old Bachelor ; and as I am %\xTt tku.t 
his disposition will lead him to make his first bow to oiar 
fair auxiliaries, I have given him an opportunity of daii>^ 
so by asking his opinion on a sentiment of Doctor Rush's 
relative to the inferiority of the female mind. I know 
that my boy will give his answer with the dignified candor 
of a philosopher, and not with the ducking lubricity of a 
/letit maiire. Yet I am sure that it will be such- an one as 
will give no pain to those whom all men, and (what is say - 
ing much moi*e) even all old bachelors* are most anxious to 
please. For Galen, young as he is« has yet a mode of 
thinking too compi*ehensive and practical, andajudg* 
tnent too solid and manly, to be dazzled by the whims and 
eccentricities of genius. I have endeavored to put my b©y4 
above the desire of that transitory fame which arises from 
the advocation of singular opinions and the starting of false 
but splendid theories : I have told them that compared 
with just fame, it was a corruscation compared with the 
sun : I have endeavored to inculcate it upon them, that 
truth, however plain and trite, is the only rock on which 
immortality can be built ; that however much we may ad« 
mire the bright and fantastic vagaries of genius, when it 
has broken the feign of reason and passed the bourne of 
common sense, yet that our admiration is unmingled ei- 
ther with respect or confidiuicc ; that such a genius, there- 
fore, is not only useless both to its possessor and the world, 
but dangerous too, like the coursers of tlie sun, after they 
had hurled thefir driver from his seat and parted from the 
track of day. Yet I have endeavored to give this lesson 
in such a way as neither to damp the fire nor clip thfe 
Wings of their genius. In their thinking, I license every 
extent of speculation ; for I am aware oi the many useful 
discoveries which have arisen even from thp. chimerical pur- 
suit even of the philosopher's stone ; but I insist upon it that 
when they sail upon those voyages of discovery, judgmeht 
and not vanity shall sit at the helm ; that so thev may be 
saved from the ridicule of mistaking a shadow tor a sub- 
stance^ and espousing and embracing a cloud for a God- 
dess. 

But here let me beg my reader to understand that al- 
though this statement of the discipline which I have prac- 
tised towards my boys, has been introduced by the menti- 
on of Doctor Rush's opinion about the female mind, yet I 
beg that I may not be understood as applying my general 
observations to that justly celebrated gentleman.-^It would 
be presumption indeed in me to make any such applicati- 
on. It is true that he sometimes advances^ opinions in 
which I do Uot accord; It is trde also; that therfe are. 
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times in which he seems to me to throw the reins on the 
neck of his Pegasus. But in general he is in the path ot* 
light and truth, and carries ^* healing in hib wings." I 
sliouldhave been ungrateful as well as unjust to my own 
sentiments of this great man, if I had sufl'cred a doubt lo 
rest on ihe respect which I entertain for him, or witliheld 
my humble tribute of thanlLS for ihe many useful discove- 
ries which have been made by his bold and exploring ge- 
nius. But Hippocrates sometimes nodded as well 21s Ilo- 
xner. 

Let us now return to mv boys. One of my first lessons 
to them was, rather to thmk correctly, than either newly 
or finely. My encomiums were always bestowed on the 
soundness of their conclusions, rather ihan on tl\e pretti- 
ness of their conceits — for my object was to make them 
useful andiiot showy men. My boys are both ardent in 
their characters, and both required the rein rather than 
the spur. They had high fancies, and of course had a 
strong predisposition towards the glare of thought and 
glitter of expression. They shuddwred at the matliemat- 
ics and all works of dry reasoning, and wished to take up 
their constant residence in the region of poets and rhetori- 
cians. Hence I began to fear that instead of being great 
men, they were doomed, like the most of Iheir yoong 
countrymen, to be nothing more than pretty and sparkling 
declaimers : a useless tribe, whose poor pleasures consist 
in listening to the sound of their own voices, in liearing the 
varied cadence of their tones re-echoed from the roof and 
walls, and surveying their pretty selves in the mirror of 
vanity ; while in relation to any purpose of public and use- 
ful life, their function is to waste the precious time, * to 
darken counsel by words without understanding,' to de- 
light themselves and disgust every body else. Hence my 
maxim to them always was, when they spoke before stran- 
gers, to speak to the purpose, or not at all. 

There is more delicacy and difficulty in this business 
than people generally understand. In truth, most pa- 
rents are pleased with that tinselled finery of thought and 
expression, in their children, which gave me so mucli of- 
fence in mine. Instead of checkhig, they encourage it ; if 
not by words, at least by looks as intelligible. My rourse, 
on the contrary, was, like Thornhiil in the Vicar of Wake- 
field, to cry " Fudge" and turn my back, whenever I. 
heard them coming out with their rant and fustian. Hy 
these means I gradually inspired them with the same cuii- 
tempt which I myself felt for a period whose sound was 
diisproportionedtoits sense, and which, asDr. Johnson says, 

a 
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of some of Thompson's lines, " filled the ear rather than 
the mind :" Thus i gradually broke up their domicile a- 
mung the poets and rhetoricians ; and converted, ^vhat 
Tvas before an fixed rebidencc, into a occasional excursion, 
of pleasure and i.-iofit. 

They were Jiow ripe tor a distinction which I was anx- 
ious to unfold to them in a manner the most simple, clear 
and impressive : to teach them the diiTerencc. between 
thinking greatly and thinking brilliantly. — To effect this, 
I shewed them some great man in the very act and atti- 
tude of contemplating a great subject ; Grotius, for ex- 
ample ; surveying the area and pillars of tliat vast tem- 
ple, The Rights of War and Peace, which he had raised 
"with his own hands. — Ncr did 1 sl:ew them this, merely, 
that they might admire it lor a moment, as a picture, and 
turn away: on the contrary, I made them walk after the 
author and step in his tracks, that they mighi catch h;s 
gait and his giant stride. So I made them behold Newton, 
rolling his eye of fire over the fabric of the universe, and 
embracing the whole at one capacious view ; so, also, I 
made them follow him, thut they might see his labor as 
well as power; pursue him through all rhe haunts of his 
enterprising genius, and walk abroad with him through 

— — *' The range of |>liinet9, suns, and atlamHntine spheres, 
•* Wliceliiig uiishakcik tliro' the void imraensc." 

I desired them to observe what it was in these men that 
had insined them tl'A-ir immortaiity f* Certainly not any 
magnincencc of style, or any splendor of declamation — 
for nothing can be more plain and simple than they are in 
these lespects. — What is it then which has made their 
names imijcrishublc, but //ir,/brc(^.' vj mind ; the fioxyer qf 
thhikiv.t; — comfirrhcnsivcly — dfcfdij — cloachj — usefully ? 

Thus 1 ope'ied to them acaieer in which they might 
put forth all their strcngdi, and shewed them, in a strik- 
ing and captivating light, an object worthy ( f their noblest 
exertions. They saw tliat these great n>en had not at- 
chievcd the wonders which made them immortal, solely 
by the inspirations of indolent genius, but that they won 
their glory by the most arduous toil. They learned to 
distinguish between the dress of thought and thought it- 
self. They perceived that men truly j^ieat, who are con- 
scious of their strength, instead of resting on their style, 
rest en their thought ; that they consider language, like the 
atmosphere, merely as a medium of vision ; intended not 
to be seen its-elf, but to make other objects seen ; and that 
ft can never so well answer Us pvxvvo>^ \\\ any other state, 
0^ when free from vapors o^evei'V k\wA/\\. v^V^vl'iOX^^vtVi- 
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pie, pure and transparent. They have learned, too, that 
the most successful way of disthiguishing themselves from 
the crowd is, not to emulate those who write and speak 
beautifully, but those who think and act greatly and use- 
fully. 

At the same time I must warn the reader not to expect 
too much from mv b< ys ; they are yet young men ; and 
when I give their letters to the public, allowance must be 
made for their youtii and inexperience. 

But Rosalie's harp invites me to the parlour, and the rea- 
der will, I dare say, by this time, very willingly part with 
me. 



j^itmijcc VIII. 

• • • Careat sucecssibus, opto, 
Quisquis, ab eyetitu, facta notanda putat. 

Ovid Kp. I^hil. ad Domet. 

May lie still want success in all Iiis deeds, 
Who thinks no action good but' what succeeds. 

The same conveyance Avhich brought me the paper con- 
taining my fifth number, in which I invited the contributi- 
ons of the learned and virtuous, brought me, also, the fol- 
lowing elegant, but too flattering epistle. — From the co-in- 
cidence of time, it was obviously written, immediately, on 
the publication of the fifth number ; and is, therefore, 
written in the metropolis itself. This is beyond my hopes* 
It was not amid the pleasures and bustle of Richmond that 
I expected to be read : It Avas not on that city that I dar- 
ed to hope for an impression. My hopes rose no higher 
than to fill usefully a leisure moment m the peaceful and 
quiet country. Ihail this omen, thereiore, as most auspi- 
cious to my views ; and although mi^desiy, perhaps, ought 
to induce me to with-hold the letter, yet I cannot denr my- 
self the honest triumph which it affords in shewing that 
the scheme of these papers is at least approved by one 
wise and good man. One word to my correspondent bcf^ 
fore I intro<luce him. As 1 read his letter, I fcilt in the 
stylt ofhis thinking the percussion of genius and virtue; 
and I am convinced that litei*ature and science stand at 
their back. Jix fiede Hcrculem. \\^ ^q>A^^ ^^'^Vvw\'**^ 
bound to como fonh for t\\e ^qv^ ol o\i\ ^'2k\»ssv^^ ^'a^v^x^ 

4 
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I entreat the continuance of his correspondence ; and beg 
him to overlook that apparent delay in giving him to the 
]iubHc, which arises, unavoidably, from the distance at 
which I reside from Richmond. 

" TO DR. ROBERT CECIL. 

" Cara Selva, January, 1811. 
•* Friend Cecil, 

" I really venerate and love thee ! Go 
on, my generous ol.l fellow, pursue with all the native 
•warmtli, and in the honest sinceritv (tf thy noble heart, 
the laudable task upon which thoimiast so happily enter- 
ed. 

" Thou art right, goodCeclK in not fearing that thy re- 
marks on the degeneracy of our national character should 
give displeasure to men ot sense and virtue. The adula- 
tion of our demagogues has, indeed, infected some among 
us with a species of moral leprosy, that will scarcely en- 
dare tiie probe of unmi:igiUed truth. The morbid pride 
of such men shrinks from the slightest touch of candor.— 
But mind not this, Friend Cecil. The influence of popular 
sycophancy is ephemeral ; its ignominy alone shall be 
permanent. I take those ^vho flatter freemen to be a 
thousand times more abject and more detestable than the 
fawning courtiers of despots. The throne naturally in- 
vites adulation, and repels truth. The people, on the con- 
trary, feel that their dearest interests are closely inter- 
"woven witli the latter ; aiid, though they may sometimes 
be deluded, they never wish to be so. What is to them 
the empty boast of fancied excellence ? It is truth they 
want, and truth they must have. Popular necromancers 
may, for a while, fascinate our ears and eyes, and in some 
measure, benumb our noblest faculties and energies ; but 
believe me, their craft, their deceptions, their spells must, 
sooner or later, yield to the superior power of sound 
sense, exalted reason, and genuine philanthropy ; they 
mu^t uUimiitely vanish, like the grim phantoms of the 
night« before the pure irradiations of intellect. 

" Thou, my brave veteran, hath gallantly unfurled thy 
banners in a noble cause, and enlisted under them genius, 
elocpicnce and feeling. I admire thy valiance, and 
'though a meek disciple of the still meeker William Penn, 
when I behold thee advancing to the foe with a steady and 
undaunted step ; when I hear thee threatening to pursue 
ignorance, error, and vice, to their very last intrenchmentf, 
7 so far share thy warlike spirit, and glorious ardor, as 
scarcely to refrain from grasping Xh* s\f qicCl, axiil x^mX^mvi^ 
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to the attack by thy side — ^resolved with thee to conquer 
er to die, 

•* The force of the moral lever which thou proposest to 
employ for raising again to its former elcv ation the nati- 
onal character of Virginia, appears to me truly incalcula- 
ble. In the heroic ages of chivalry, women performed mi- 
racle s. Whoever could direct the education of women, 
a,nd determine their propensities, would have it in his pow- 
er to ameliorate a whole people. 

** Our revolution called forth latent energies. It is dur- 
ing such a crisis, that superior men' become conscious of 
their native powers, and displayed them to advantage. A 
revolution always produces what we may term an erupti- 
on oftalenti. The commotion of the moment communi- 
cates itselt to all individuals, renders them useful, necessa- 
ry, aiKi places each of them in his proper station. As long at 
rivers evolve their waters, with tranquil majesty, the gol- 
den particles deposited in their sandy beds, continue buri- 
ed there ; but if rushing torrents happen to unite with 
their streams, the riches hitherto confined to the bottom, 
rise to the surface, and soon sparkle on either bank. Ge^' 
nius has its periods of inertness, as well as of activity. 
But of all this, perhaps more hereafter. The causes of 
•ur present moral ntagnation are too numerous and too 
complex to be developed in a hasty letter, nor am I ade- 
quate to the task- 

'* Adieu, Friend Cecil. Heaven prosper thy gracious 
e£fortB ! 

" Thine truly, 

" TIM LOVETRUTH. 

" P. S. Atirofios : my daughter Ruth, who has read thf 
last number with evident delight, contends thou canst not 
be an old bachelor. Whence the girl derives her notions 
on that head I am not aote to tell, though I think myself 
thou writest too feelingly for one unacquainted with con- 
jugal and parental affection. It behoves thee. Friend, 
honestly to inform us of thy real character in that res- 
pect. Who knows but that some of our tender hearted 
prls may fall in lore with thee, and, after the truth corner 
out, die of grief at the disappointment ^ 

•* Ruth, is something of a Scholar. She has lately pe- 
msed Murphy's translation of Tacitus, and asserts that a 
certain E/iordna^ mentioned in the appendix to the Vtk 
§ook of the hiatory^ is still more interesting than thy fa- 
Torite A^ippina. She prefers, she say», X.W ^li^v^x^ew ^^ 
Epenina's tendtr soul to the s^arin^ brWWa.ii^'j ^iCcv^^"^ 
man Heroine.*^ 
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"Verily, veKly I say uutothcc, Ruth, I am, indeed and 
in truth, an Old i^acht;h)r. Kehold the|)C)niT.it .1 ni) pc-r- 
Hon. I am upwards of six feet hiffh aad as» thin :;s that 
knight wiioni Ceivantcbhas jnimortalised. My h:c.ksh^ve 
been blettched by tlie bnows of sixty "N^inttrs. My nose 
and chin have Liillied out, like two doughty cliampions, to 
meet in mori.il combat ; and, from the menacing attitude 
in which they nov; stand surveying each other, it is obvious 
that they niust fcocn have a meeting, in sj)ile of my teeth : 
While my raculh lecedes from the field in disniav, and its 
corners retreat to my ears, as if for the cowvcnience of 
•whispering their terrors, u:iheard by the fi rniidablc 
champions in front. After this, 1 believe my friend Tim 
"will not think the pretty liiith in much dani^er from u.e. 
I call her pretty ; because I cannot think of a quaker girl, 
without asii^ciating ^vith her image,,the ideas of neatness, 
sweetness {u.d simplicity, together with those sparkling 
eyes and blt)onunj; cheeks, which health and innocence so 
constantly btistovv'. I beg that Ruth will accept my sin- 
cere thanks iov the ln,n(»r v.hich she does me in perusing 
these papers : and 1 promise her, if she continues to do 
rae that hunoi*, that whether I am able to amuse and in- 
struct her or not, no sentiment shall ever fall from my pen 
to give pain to l\er heart, or deepen the tint upon her in- 
nocent cheek. Her favorite Eponina is certainly a very 
interesting character. The incidents of her life and of 
her death, are striking and a^cciing in a high dit-gree. — 
Her visits to t!:c cave of her rebel and fugitive husband, 
during nine yc:irs after his concealment and doj^endonce 
on her for bread and life and happiness, shew her in a 
point of light calculated to win the love of every heart, and 
■would I think, produce a fine effect in dramatic represen- 
tation. — But was trtida'iiess the most shiniiig trait of E- 
ponina*s character ? We are told, that she and her lius- 
band were at length discovered and carried to Kotnc in 
chains ; that Vespasian, forgetting his usual clemency, Sa- 
binus (the husband) was condemned to die ; that Eponina, 
determined not to survive him, changed her supplicating 
tone, and with a sj)irit unconquered, even in ruin, addres- 
sed the tyrant tlius — " Death has no terror for me. I 
have lived happier under gi*(nind, than you upon your 
throne. Bid your assassins strike their l>low — with joy I 
leav^e a world, in which you can play the tyrant." Here 
■was courage and magnanimity truly Roman. What a pity- 
is it, that Tacitus' account of this affair has perished. It 
Is easy to ioiagif^e v.hat a figure this story must ha\e 
piade In the hands of suc\\a masl^Y •, wwWlwn vftvvch Ynore 
interesting, still, EponiAa viou\OL\i^\^\>^^xv,\^/\\\'a\.^"o.<X ^^V 
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Sahin\is,*Tvho is represented m an aspect of ferocity and 
rashr.css, " ambitious, bold und enterprising^," her love and 
coJistancy had been justified by such a husband as Ger- 
msinicus. Perhaps Aggrippina's principal achaj-.tagc over 
Jcuth's favorite, consists in this ; that besidc\s the Intrinsic 
light of her own character, she I'eflects, also t'r.c addition- 
al lustre of her noble lord.— This, however, is merely a 
qiiestion of taste, about which, we are told, there is no dis- 
puting ; and if there were, I would cheerfully j icld a point 
of much more importance than this, to n)y fuir reader. 

My friend, Lo\etrulh, has done justice to my motives, 
and to the cause. The caufe is certainly a great and 
glorious one, and might well challenge a conspiracy of all 
the able pens of the stale. 1 have very little doubt that 
such a co-operaticn would place the character of the ris- 
ing generation, on grounds as hiijh as that which their 
great forefathers, the illustrious statesmen and patriots of 
the revolution, occupied. My own station in tliat distin- 
guished crisis, was, indeed, a very humble ou'^ ; and ear- 
ly in it, as already stated, I was disabled from continuing 
my exertions, \et humble as was my station, and short 
as my mce was, T had oj>portun!rKs ehout^h of observing, 
that the n^cn (S ihos'z days, in every great and noble ac- 
quirLniciil, in thv energv and r;inv;;e of mind, and in disin- 
terestedness, manlir.css and sohaity of character, hold 
up an CAample of their posterity, in the rivalship of 
■which, Ihey may exert all their strength, aiul have occasi- 
on for all the stores of virtuous emulation. 

As to my own humble efforts to assist this intellectual 
resurrection, 1 do not know what their success may lie. 
Nor is it, indeed, my business to enquire. -Success is not 
always to be commanded; but our duty^i whatever it 
may be, is always to be done, and the issues of our actions 
to be left to hini vf ho is best able to direct them. 
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^mnfstv IX. 



ITon li&beat matroiia tibi, qus, janeta rcenmbit 
Dioendi genus ; &ut otirtum sermone i-otato 
Tot qucat cDthymema^ aec historias seiat omnes. 

Juv. Sat. YL r. 446w 

O ! what a imdniglit curse has he whose side 
Is pestered bj a mood and figure bride ! 
Let mine, ye God8t(if such must be my fate) 
No logic learn, nor history translate. 

• 

I have selected the motto of this number for the sake of 
my honest fellow-countryman, the writer of the following 
letter. His case is, indeed, a piteous one ; and were it not 
in a great measure of his own creation, he should have ray 
most sincere and fervent condolence. . I shall give his let- 
ter, unaltered, to the public ; for although he treats me 
harshly, yet I am so well convinced of my own innocence* 
that I am perfectly willing to submit to my reader his let- 
ter, with all its argument, and asperities, and rest for the 
present, on the character of my former essays alone for 
xny defence. 

Mr. Bachelor, 

It is the privilege of those "who are in- 
jured to complain— and considering myself in that pre- 
dicament, I shall, without cei*emony, avail myself ot the 
right — Sir, you have stung me to the quick, you have done 
me vital injur)', you have touched me there, where I was 
ino^t vulnerable ; and shall I not complain } Yes ! and . 
the world shall hear me too— but I am borne from my 
purpose by this heat : let me, with temper, tell my story. 
I am a plain man, a farmer, and what the world calls 
ain old fashioned fellow : not like yourself, a Bachelor, 
though I speak not this in disparagement, for if your tale 
be true, it is surely not your fault that you are still single 
-—I have a wife and a jpretty numerous family — six daugh« 
ters and two sons*— and these children I had thought to 
have brought up with some credit— that my girls should 
have made good house wives, for the young farmers of 
the neighborhood, and my boys be qualified to take my 
place on the farm, as age, and the evils In its train, should 
render me unequal to it. The farm which I hold has been 
in possession of the family ever since the first settlement 
of this colony — and so long also, family tradition says, has 
there desccudeCi along witU tliQ Vawd^ Cv^^xx father to son. 
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at set of rules, for the government of the owner's house- 
hold, which have known, no vicissitude or shadow of 
change. — My father, a staid and sober personage, felt for 
these domestic Canons, the most protound veneration ; 
and with truly parental care, instilled into my infant bo* 
soro, the same pious i^verence. In his last illness, and 
but a short time before he expired, the good old man cal* 
led me to htm, and wringing my hand, said, '* My sen, yoa 
are about to enter on an important duty, to assume a sta« 
lion which will devolve on you serious and solemn obliga- 
tions*— yet a little while, and you will be the head and re* 
t>resentative of the Square-toes family — ^you have been 
carefully and diligently taught the family laws, you have 
seen how, under my administration of them, we have flou- 
rished, and so may heaven bless and prosper you, as yoa 
carry them into strict and steady execution." 

My first care, after I had taken my father's place, was 
to look out for a help-mate—- for it was one of the laws^ 
that the head of the family should use his best endeavors, 
to perpetuate the name—I chose for my partner the bloom- 
ing daughter of a neighboring farmer-=-not one of your 
delicate, nervous, tea-sipping ladies of the present dav ; 
but a robust and active damsel, who would rise with the 
dawn, milk her father's cows, attend to the hen-house and 
dairy, and at breakfast, could dispose of as much beef- 
steak as.any lady in the days of good Queen Bess ; no va- 
garies about the rights of women, or the equality of the 
sexes, ever disturbed her quiet brain— «n the contrary, 
both pi^ecept and example, had taught her that important 
lesson, to love, honor, and obey her Lord and Master.-— 
She made me happy (how could such a wife fail ?) and 
our union has been fruitful as I have told you.— -Now in 
the family statute book, thert^ was no law. So fondly cher- 
ished, none considei'ed of such vital importance as this : 
^ That a deep aitd humbling sense of their inferiority to, 
and-cntire dependence on the males, should be, with un- 
ceasing cure, inculcated on the females." This idea they 
were to suck in with their mother's milk ; it was to be 
pi>esented to them in a thousand shapes ; to grow with 
tli^ir growth and strengthen with their Strength ; and as a 
means to this end, the extent and limits of their education 
were exactly defined — it consisted of reading, writing and 
aiinimetic to the rule of three — ^The Bible and Testa t 
nient, the Whole Duty of Man, and the Art of Cookery, by 
Mrs. Hannah Glass, made up their library— all beyond 
was forbidden ground. Of the fruit of the tree oikhow- 
ledgei they might in no wise eat ; t.Vv\% >ii^"i Y£«38&ifi«^\ss!«* 

H 
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dcr the severest pains ami penalties. — Deeply impressed 
with the importance of this law, it was the iixed determi- 
nation of myself and wife, to educate our daughters in 
strict conformity to it—and though I say it that should 
not, yet 1 will say, that with our three eldest, \vc succeed- 
ed completely — aye, shew me, who can, three wore nota- 
ble and house- wifely women than Bridget, Winnifrcd and 
Dinah— 'Girls that can turn their hand to any thing—. 
Milk a cow, iron a shirt, mend a stocking, or make a pud- 
ding — And I defy anyxjneto catch them idling over a book ; 
except on Sundays, and then strictly within the pale of the 
law ; none of your novels, or histories, or such ; hut one 
of the pious books above mentioned. — These girls were 
brought up when we were young and active and had an 
eye to every thing ; and 1 must be permitted to add, that 
to me it is wonderful, that women so calculated to make 
reasonable men happy, should remain still on hand. Of 
xny three younger daughters, would to Heaven, I could say 
as much ; but they have blasted all my hopes, broken the 
statutes of the family and thrown my household into confu- 
sion.— This misfortune I owe, partly, to my own impru- 
dence, but more particularly, Mr. Bachelor, to the baleful 
juft'ience of your essays. I had before heard that these eld 
Bachelors were dangerous fejlows, in a family. I now 
know it to my cor.t— you have subverted mine — you have 
introduced anarchy aiyi misrule, where order and good 
government reigned before — you have divided the house a- 
gainst itself— But let mc preserve the order of events : a- 
l)out eighteen months past, a sister of my wife's came to vi- 
sit us — she ivad married very early in life a merchant, who 
tettled In a city distant about two days journey frum our 
residence — The steady pursuit of commerce, had made 
them wealthy — she was a true town-lady, with all the airs 
and g'^aces, and high flown notions, and delicate sensibili- 
ties of the tribe: a reading lady ton— but this fact I cHd 
not know till sometime afterwards. Towards the conclu- 
sion of her visit, I bcj^an to suspect, that someihing was in 
the wind. I saw frequent consultations, going on among 
the women ; thev would r:ct into a knot *n a corner, and 
whisper most earnestly, every now and then castnig to- 
v/ards me, a look of apprehension — my daughter Grace 
too, my fourth girl, was uncommonly assiduous in her at- 
tentions tome — she had r.lways been a dutiful, g( od child 
•—but there v^as something of eagerness and solicitude a- 
bout her row, which excited t-tv notice — if I called at any 
tiTie for my favorite beveracfj, 'butter-u»ilk, it was sure to 
ht. ;iaudcu by Grac«*<*4Ui ic-on as I entered the house at my 
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smoking hoiti*s (for I am regular in these things,) Grace 
flew to get my pipe and tobacco. 

At length the batteries -were opened in form, and the at- 
tack commenced — as wc sat round tke dinner table, my 
wife's sister observed that £hc had a great favor to ask of 
mc— her niece, Grace, bhe said, lyas her name-sake* that 
she was a great favorite with her,<»— that the girl had been 
brought up in the country, that she was now grown quite 
a woman, and begged that I would permit her to take 
her to the city and shew her something of life. — I replied, 
that the request was one, which I could by no means grant 
— that the country where she had been reared, was the 
proper place for the girl — why should she be parading off 
to tlie ciiy, to catch the infection of its manners, or to be 
ndiculed and laughed at as an awkward country hoyden ^ 
Grace said not a word, but I could see, by the flush of her 
cheek and the toss of her head, that she scorned my 
words ; at least, that she thought herself formed to excite 
very different feelings from those of ridicule or contempt : 
my three eldest broke forth at once in high dudgeon, "She 
go to the city truly ! a high thing, marry come up : fish of 
one and flesh of another— they had been women grown, 
many a long day, and no city for them — in doors and out 
of dool's, late and early, hot and cold, they were to work, 
while madam Grace, foorsoth, was to be made a lady of !'* 
I quieted my girls, and told them the thing should not be. 

Now all tliis time my wife Deborah had not uttered a 
word — and still I thought she looked as if she wished 
Grace success — I was the rather inclined to this opinion, 
because 1 knew she was vain of the girl's beauty, and 
counted on its one day making her fortune. To be fur- 
ther assured of her wishes on the subject, I waited till we 
were warmly tucked up in bed and every thing quiet, and 
then, as our manner is when any important subject is on 
the carpet, I opened the discussion — ** Deborah, my dear, 
you have not given your opinion on this subject ; I hope 
you do not wish to expose our child to this useless and dan- 
gerous trip ?" She replied, ** Husband, I would not differ 
wiih you before company, because 1 know my place — 
but why shnuld'n't we indulge the girl ? — she has been 
brought up according to the statues, (statutes, wife !) and 
there is no danger now — beside, why should not she have 
a chance to look about her and make hcrjbrtunc^look. 
at neighbor Gubbin's darter and all ; she went a trip to 
the city, and she is now married to a rich man, and keeps 
her carriage — to be sure» comparisons are odorous — (odi- 
ous, you mean, Deborah,) ah, I am no dictionary 'om&n— ^ 
but i mean that Sail Gubbiiis is not to compare to cos 
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Grace in beauty." — The discussion was lengthy, but final- 
ly I suffered myself to be persuaded, though unconvinced* 
and consented to the trip. She was gone six months — and 
when she returned, so completely was she changed, that I 
scaixely knew my child — instead of the plump, rosy- 
cheeked country-girl, with health and life, and acUvity in 
every muscle-rl saw a thin, emaciated, delicate figure, 
"with cheek of snow, and languid step, moving slow ly to- 
wards us— all the warm habilHments of the country, the 
comfortable petty ceats, the snug pocket — ^thrown aside ; 
and in their place, a thin muslin dress, aud a thing which 
J think they (very properly) call a ridicule. 

A gush ot parental affection filled my eyes, and taking 
her in my ai^ms, I enquired what was the matter, and why 
she had not informed us of her illness, and why she tra* 
veiled in such a dress, or undress rather, as must bring her 
life into imminent hazard : Smiling at my apprehensions, 
she replied, that she had not been ill—that, to be sure, she 
was rather in delicate health, which proceeded, she be- 
lieved, from the extreme sensibility of her nervous system 
—-but that she l^ad gotten some composing drops from Dr. 
Bolus, a celebrated Physician, which she found of great 
use— All this was rue and woirm-wood to me-^in bitter- 
ness of heart I cursed my own folly a thousand times"— 
but the worst was yet to come, I found my lady's mind 
more metamorphosed than her body — she had been read- 
ing novels, plays and histories-*~nay, I even caught her one 
day delivering lectures to her younger sisters, on the 
* Rights of Women,' a book she had met with in her aunt's 
library — I now found that there was no time to be lost, 
and set myself seriously to correct the effect of my own 
too early compliance. — I strictly prohibited the bringing 
any book into my family ; positively forbid Grace, to hold 
conversations on what she had read, and commanded her 
regularly to take her turn with her sisters, week about, in 
managing the household affairs, a thing which under vari- 
ous pretexts she had since her return neglected — ^These 
were irksome duties to her now — bu% she was forced tp 
submit, and things seemed to be getting right again, when 
you, Mr. Bachelor, stepped in, and ruined all my hc^cs.— 
I have taken for some time past. The Enquirer ; 1 read 
very carefully the news, the adNxrtisements, and the pri- 
ces current — but there are two things that I never look 
into, essays, and the speeches of our members of Con- 
gress — it was thus that your lucubrations escaped me — 
when I had finished my paper, I threw it down, and tho't 
no more about it, never dreaming, that it would get into 
the hands of the women.— I began to discover after a while. 
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that fcomethioi; was the matter: whenever the week of one of 
my three youngest, particularly Grace, came round, there 
was a great falling ofT in the administration*-My stock* 
ings were unmended, the dairy neglected, my butter -milk 
not furnished me in due season — in short, nothing went 
right. — One morning after I bad been kept waiting for my 
breakfast some time, I determined to go myself and sec 
what the girls were about. I step't softly into their room ; 
the door was apca and I found Grace, reading aloud from 
a, newspaper, with an agitated voice and impassioned 
manner, while my two youngest, weresitting roundher, de- 
vouring her words, and the tears trickling down their 
cheeks — so deeply were they engaged, that my approach 
was entirely unpcrceived — I determined to keep my stati- 
on in silence, till 1 discovered the e3;tent of the mischief. — 
It was your 5th number, Mr. Bachelor, and the mutter 
-which was beguiling these simple damsels of their tears, 
was your f(X)lish story of a Roman woman, Agrippina, I 
think you call her, who had brought the ashes of her hus- 
band with her from some distant land, instead of giving 
him decent and Christian burial where he died. I listened 
to all this — but when you came to apply the case, and con- 
clude with a strong appeal to our women, playing on their 
vanity, as you seem very capable of doing ; my patience 
could hold no longer ; I burst in upon the girls, snatched 
the paper from them, and in a voice of authority, sum- 
moned them to the hall. In this room I determined to con- 
vene the whole family, and have a solemn investigation of 
the affair. They all appeared (except my sons who are 
too yoiing for these matters) and took their scats in silence 
— I proceeded with great form, produced the statute book, 
read the law, cliarged Grace with her offence, inveighed 
bitterly against its enormity-«-and called OD her to know 
what she could say in her dcfence-^^She rose, and to my 
astonishment and dismay, addressed me thus — 

** Father, I rqspect your authority within reasonable li- 
mits ; nay, I would even step beyond them rather than dis- 
please you; but you expect toe much, when you suppose, 
that I will go, or can be carried all lengths — ^I am now 18, 
capable, if ever, to think for myself, and 1 hope that in 
this free country, women have some rights — tlie law wliicli 
you have read, I revolt against ; it is gothic, obsolete, and 
I deny its authority— Have not women souls, have they not 
reason,<H it not given them for a guide, and is it not a du-* 
ty whicn they owe to themselves, and to heaven to improve 
their talent, and not like the unprofitable servant to bury 
it ? This language may surprise you — you brought me 
up iE utter ignorance, and may well be astonished that I 
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have thought of these things ; but my tnp to the city 
threw books in my way, I read them eagerly, and though 
Mot with method or system, yet with some advantage — 
ihey opened my mind, they encreased my thirst after 
knowledge.— At my return home you prohibited books — I 
then thought myself obliged to ohpy ; and my mind seem- 
ed fast falling into its former lethargj", when the Old Ba- 
chelor — God bless him I came to my rescue — he awaken- 
ed my curiosity, he roused my energies^ he warmed my 
iimbition, and determineil me, at all hazard, to proceMl in 
the career of knowledge. 1 immediately became subscri- 
ber to a circulating library not very dibtant. 1 was fur- 
nished with histories — they are now in the house. I and 
my younger sistex'*s, have read and are reading them, with 
xeal, with enthusiasm — and 1 speak for them as well as 
myself, when 1 tell you firmly, but respectfully, that in this 
course we will persevere." — Astonishment held me dumb : 
my two youngest instantly rose, and avowed their .sister's 
sentiments ; and even Deborah, my old and faithful help- 
mate ; Deborah, the wife of my bosom, took sides against 
lae — My three eldest, to he sure, stuck to me — were cla- 
morous ; but I felt that they gave me but little aid— things 
cf this sort, indeed, are not their fori — Finding such de- 
termined opposition and supported by such numbers, I 
thought it best not to proceed inmiediately to extremities 
—but gave the culprits one week to consider and to repent 
cf their ways — assuring them, that 1 would be master in 
my family, that the name of Squaretoes, or the domestic 
laws, should not be disgraced, or violated by me — ^and they 
^hall not, though my life should answer it. 15ut see, Mr, 
liachelor, the straits to which you have reduced mt* — my 
rules violated, my authority trampled en, my family in o- 
pen rebeUion-*-how, Sir, can you repair this injury — what 
iimends can you make me, forcrderand good government 
destroyed, and anarchy and disorder introduced, and con- 
fusion worse confounded ? 

. Vour injured and offended fellow -citizen, 

OBADLVH SQUARETOES. 

My friend Squaretoes and his admirable Grace, shall 
hear from me in mv next number. 
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Ehcu ! quid volui, misero mihi ? Floribus Austrum 
Penlitus, ct liquidb uomisi fontibiis Rpros. 

Virg, Eclos. 3. F. S*. 



-What have I done ? 



The boar amidst my cbrystal streams I bring:. 
And southern wings to blast my flow'ry s|)ring. 

Drydtn. 

I design this nuitiber as an answer to the harsh and u!i- 
deserved complaints made against me by Obadiah Square- 
toes, in his letter published in my last number. Let no 
man say to himself, I will go forth and do good, and there 
shall be none to censure : for no purity of purpose can ex- 
empt him fron\ this fate. He» particularly, who attempts 
an inroad on the existing state of things, although ihe 
change be demonstrably for the better, will be sure to find 
many who will treat liis exertions, liowever lioncst, with 
resentment or contempt, and who will embrace their old 
errors with the fonder pertinacity, the more vigorous the 
effort to tear them from their arms. The old c 'incus cf 
the family of Squaretoes, and heredit'ary obstinacy with 
which the present head of that family detei'inines to en- 
force them, reminds me of a story which I heard many- 
years ago, and which places in a strong light, this old- 
fashioned bigotry in en'or. A road in the back parts of 
Pennsylvania had been so long used that it was worn into 
a deep and almost impassable gully. The surveyor had 
opened a new road along the bank which oyer-lcoked the 
former, and which was as remarkablj smooth and firm* 
as the other was miry and rugged. A traveller, flying in 
his curricle along the new road, and seeing a waggon and 
powerful team floundering through the mud and mire of 
the rough gully below, had the curiosity to stop and ask 
the waggoner, why he chose the old road in prefei-ence to 
the new one which was so much superior? The waggon- 
er was a hale and ruddy cheek'd Dutchman, about six 
and thirty years of age : and without stopping his horsea^ 
he bav'led out his answer in broken English-^** Mine fa- 
der haf alwaysh been drifo alonk dish rote, and so I 
drifes here too'* — and so flourishing his whip over ais 
head, he continued with gi*eat sangfroid to stick to hi« 
old way, or rather to stick in it, which he literally did at 
every ten steps. 

There is no man who respects \.\\e ^^\.^\vskA'tt\^TX^*v 
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ly rules mor© than I do; even ancient family rules ; for f 
am ancient, alas ! very ancient, myself. But then Uiese 
rules must have something^ more than antiquity on their 
side ; they must have reason to command my respect. 
And what reason can there be in annihilating a girl's 
mind ? or in suffering the great part of the fine and beau- 
tiful domain' to lie faUow, when it might be cultivated to 
sucli high advantage, both for the individual and the na- 
tion ?. 

The library of the Squaretoes family, is unexceptiona- 
ble so far as it t^ots ; although I must be permitted to say, 
that I did not entirely relish the a;>sociation, in the same 

Seriod, of the Book of life, with the art of Cookery by Mrs. 
[annah (xlass. Mr. Squaretoes would probably urge that 
they are, in some sense, both books of life, that a spiritual 
and carnal conjunction is justified by the example of the 
Boul and body ; and that the whole Duty of Man forms aa 
appropriate middle link between the two : this I suspect, 
(tor I think I know the man,) would be very apt to be the 
course of reflection which he would pursue on the occasi- 
on.— -And I anticipate him merely for the purposes, first of 
showing him, that it requires no great force of wit to make 
such remarks ; and secondly of admonishing him, that if 
he shall honor me with any more of his correspondence, 
t/ia( book and t/iat subject are not to be lightly and irrev- 
erently treated. But let me settle the dispute which has 
already arisen between us, instead of forestallmg a new 
one. 

There is such a thing as a progress in mind and man- 
ners, inseparable from the nature of man, to which eveiy 
sensible father will pay some attention in the education of 
his children. At a time, for example, when the light, the 
flexible, ths graceful Grecian dress so happily prevails a- 
mong our ladies, Mr. Squaix^toes I presume would not 
choose to decorate Miss Bridget, Miss Winifred or Miss 
Dinah in the long waist, the stiff stays and flowered sto- 
macher of Miss Lucretia McTab : if he did, they would 
be very apt to share the fate of that lofty lady ; and in 
the shuddering winter of superannuated and peevish 
virginity, go down to Scotland, or some where else, to look 
for some sixteenth cousin who they might honor with their 
dependence ; which may their stars avert ! It is presump- 
tuous in any man to expect, that fashion or opinion, mind 
or manners, will stand still at his bidding ; or that he can 
escape ridicule and tontempt if he stands still, while all 
the rest of the world is in motion. Mr. Squaretoes might 
as well insist upon our going back to the opinion, that this 
globe of earth is as flat as a trencher, and the firmament^ 
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<L solid arch of blue, set with stany spangles, as to seek 
to confine the knowledge of our ladies ivithm the limits o£ 
his family caiion.s, which niy fHend Grace has very justly- 
branded as obsolete and Gothic. The passion for know- 
ledge is natural to the female character ; it will be grati- 
fied at any risque ; it was this which led our mother Eve 
astray ; and although we paid dearly for it in her case, 
yet the ihstancie may serve to show Mr. Squaretoesthe im«> 
i>otence of all mandates (even those of omnipotence J ivhicli 
seek to restrain the female passion for knowledge. Nor 
let him suppose that he derives any aid in the argument, 
from the case of Eve ; as if the Deity had thereby indi- 
cated his dissire to oppose a barrier to the excursions of 
female cunosity into the regions of knowledge ; for the 
prohibition extended to Adam as well as to Eve i and the 
knowledge iiUiibited, was only the knowledge of good and 
evil. The curse annexed to the breach of that prohibiti- 
on, has already fallen upon us. IVe are allfirone to evil 
as the sjiarka fiy u/ivfarcU : and the more ignorant and 
indolent we are, the vaov^ prone are we to it. 

Whether science and literatui'e increase the virtties of a 
iuition has, indeed, been sometimes questioned by Euro- 
pean writers ; but questioned rather with the view of dis- 
playing the dexterity and powers of the disputant in a des- 
perate cause, than of maintaining a position which he him- 
self believed. For whether we judge by experience or 
the reason of the thing, it seems to me impossible for can- 
dor to doubt that the affirmative of the position is unques- 
tionably true. Go, for instance, to those inhabitants of the 
southern parts of Africa, AvhOm Barrow calls Bosjesmans. 
and who seem to be among the lowest links, if not the ve- 
ry lowest, in the chain of the human family. Their 
forhi is described as scarcely human ; their language as 
little so. Their house is a single skin, stretched semi-cir- 
fcularly on sticks of wotkl driven into the ground ; under 
wliich skin they creep, make an excavation in the earth, 
like that which our hogs sometimes make under the lee 
of a fence or out-house; and in this bed the Bosjesman 
coils himself up and sleeps during the day. At night, he 
goes out to feed on the larvse of ants or locusts ; and 
when this resource fails, they rush down in troops, like a 
band of fierce and hungry wolves, upon the European set- 
tlements at the Cape, and riot on the blood and carnage of 
their flocks. If ignorance could secure an exemption 
fi*om vice,, these people havej at least, as fair a title as a* 
ny that have yet been made known to us by travellers, 
* et they have n9 moral sense ; no concex)tion of any dif; 
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fcrcncc Ijetwccn vice ami virtue ; no ideas of religion of 
any kind ; tind almost the only marks of human intelli- 
gence which they give, arc displayed in acts of violence 
and villainy ; for they poison their arrows, and live, in a 
fjrcat measure, by plunder. The mournful, indolent an»l 
torpid Hottentot, is another striking example of the inti* 
mate union between ignorance and a total destitution of 
virtue — It may I think be assumed as a general truth that 
in proportion to their ignorance, nations are cruel, dishon- 
est, mean and perfidious. In some instances, as in Ota- 
licite, from the softness of the climate, the abundance of 
the earth, the insularity of situation and fewness of inhabi- 
tants, the character instead of being fierce, is indolent, 
languid and voluptuous ; but there is nothing of the option 
nor consequently of 'the merit of virtue among them. 
Their gentleness itself, like their propensity to pleasui'e, 
is the efFect, not of ignorance, nor selection, but of climate 
rind constitution, an instinctive and necessary effect and 
not the voluntary effect of virtuous choice. They form, 
therefore, no just exception to the rule that ignorance and 
the destitution of virtue, go hand in hand. So again, on 
the other side, it will be obvious to any one vf\\o will make 
the comparison, that in proportion as the dawn of know- 
ledge has advanced in any nation, such nation has emerg- 
ed from the darkness of vice. It will be nothing a^inst 
this position to adduce individual exceptions in the RoUa 
and the Cora of Marmontel and Kotzcbue, or the Guati- 
mozen and Pocahunias of real life. I speak of nations 
and not of individuals ; and of the virtues of peace as well 
those of v/ar.— I speak, too, of positive, active, discriminat- 
ing, elective virtue ; and not of a mere negative exemp- 
tion from vice arising from climate and constitution, from 
relaxation, torpor, imbecility and inanity. Compare, for 
instance, the ignorant, the rude, the surly and barbarous 
boor of Russia, (especially before the ara of Peter the 
.great,) who amid the rigor of a Russian sky, would. 
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'* Oil the houseless stranger shut the door. 

With the pure, the gentle, the hospitable peasant of 
Switzerland.— In both, these traites are national. — How is 
this contrast of character to be explained on any other 
ground, than tliat knowledge h civiliaation ; that the hu- 
mane virtues of peace follow the light of the mind and 
ba%k and flourish in its rays, as the heliotrope turns and 
blooms under the path of thft sun ? The Swiss peasant 
is, often a reader, and not on the stinted scale of the 
S^uaretoes family. His mind is opened and enlar^d by' 
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tiic eloquent commentators on his bible ; lU powers of 
reasoning and judging are highly improved by the contro- 
versial writings of Luther, Zuinglius, Melancthon and the 
other champions of the reformation, who still give the rule 
of his faith ; while his taste and feelings are exquisitely 
cultivated j by the sublime and beautiful productions of 
Klopstock, Goethe, the Gesners, and ether poets of his 
own and neighboring nations. The higher circles of 
Switzerland, too, were among the most enlightened on 
earth. Itwas the favorite haunt of genius and science, of 
sensibility and virtue. And while their republican institu- 
tions remained, and social intercourse was conse(^uent!y 
free and uarestrained, science instead of being torcver 
locked up in the higher regions, like a mountain of polar 
ice, was kept in a state of perpetual thaw under the vernal 
beam of libei*ty, and thus gradually diffused and distribut- 
ed through the society. 

The acknowledged corruption of courts is not at all in 
conflict with my position. Courtiers are not, generally, the 
most enlightened men of their nation. But if they were, 
no reflecting man would ascribe their vices to their know- 
ledge. It is the restless, ambitious contest for political 
pow(»' which is the fruitful matrix of vice in courts; and 
•which has produced those vices as redundantly in the 
dark as in the enlightened ages. Wherever it seems to be 
otherwise, the appearance results from this ; that the en- 
lightened age produces more writers, niore telltales, than 
the dark one ; and thus succeeds best in holding up the 
torch to its own shame. 

For surely no man, who can think and feel, will say tliat 
there is any thing in science and literature, which is, at 
all, calculated to* demoralize the heart. Compare, for in - 
stance, the girl whose education has been conducted on the 
Squaretoes plan ; who looks upon the objects of nature a- 
roundher with cold indifference ; who sees nothing in any 
one of them but itself, and regards each as unconnected 
with any other ; compare such a girl as this, with one who 
has been taught by the pious, the noble and philosophic ge- 
nius of St. Pierre to groupe, to compare ai^d combine tliose 
objects, and thus to observe and feel the beautiful iiarmo- 
nies which every where prevail throughout nature. To 
the first the world is little better than an uninteresting 
blank. The objects, which she sees every day of her life, 
are not only not pleasing but irksome ; they not only gen- 
erate no feeling favorable to piety or virtue, but they ni^c 
viewed with a weariness and fatigue which is too apt to 
look for relief in dissipation and folly, if not in vice. 
Vyi>ile to the fair disciple of St. Pierre, t\\^ voUime of nature 
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is a banquet wliicli can never cloy ! In the countless cciar 
binations of forms and colors and motions which are every 
day meeting her view, she traces the hand of divine wis- 
dom, auid munificence ; she looks on without satiety — she 
feels— she adores. — Again— What ill effect can flow from 
k girl*s seeing vice empaled and yirtue crowned on the 
splendid and immortal page of history ? — Or let me ask, 
•will it contract or dcgradie hpr mind, will jt chill or im- 
poverish her heart, to be Introduced to the sublime disco- 
veries of astronomy— thos6 discoveries so sublime, so full 
of pious conviction and rapturous exultation, ^hat Youn^ 
fvhile he ga^ed, could ^ot forbear exclaiming, 

1* Ad umlevout astronomer is innd !" 

Why should our wonen be debarred from this celestial 
feast of the mind ? Those who debar them from it, act not 
like Christians, but like Turks ; for it is said to be a part 
of the Mussulman's c^eed, that the women of this world 
are not to go to He&yen. Mahonvet is said to have taught 
that they will be peripitted to advancp to the palings of 
paradise and witness, through them, the joys of the blessed, 
without b^ing suffered to bear any part in them. And 
thus Obadiah Sqiiaretoes and th^ other Heathen philoso- 
phers of the present day are for treating our women in 
relation to that intellectual paradise which they suffer 
them to behold without sharing. 

We are told that the Almigthy does nothing without de- 
sign. He does not, intlced, force us to accept the graces 
and blessings which he constantly ojftends to us ; for it is 
the freedom of the will that niakes the merit of virtue and 
the guilt of vice. 

Why then arc those minds of heavenly mould so often 
bestowed on women } Is not this itself indicatives of the; 
divine purpose in relation to them ? And are we acting; a 
christian part, when by the wretched systerri of education 
which we have adopted for th^m, we fiover (he rising glo- 
ry of female genius with i, cloud and hide its splendor from 
the world forever ? Is not this to thwart instead of pro- 
moting the purpose of Heaven, and impiously to extinguish 
a light which his breath has kindled ? Is it not to defraud 
him of that exalted adoration which those can best pay, 
who best know the wonderful proofs of his power -exhibit- 
ed in the creation ? 

Is not our conduct towards this sex, ill-advised and fool- 
ish in relation to our own happiness ? Is it not to reject a 
boon which Providence kindly offers to us, and whick, 
weie we to embrace and cuUi\ale\t mvYv^Y^W^^wXCsL^^- 
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fine and enlarge the sources of our own enjoyment, and 
purify, raise and ennoble our own characters beyond -^hc 
power of human calculation r As the companion of a m^ 
of sense and virtue, as an instrument and partner of his 
(earthly happiness, what is the most beautiful woman in 
the world, without a min^; without a cultivated mind, ca- 
pable oi an ani minted correspondence with his own, and of 
recipropating all his thoughts and feelings ? 

Is RQt our conduct oi} this head ungenerous and ignoble 
to the other. sex ? Do we not deprive them of the bright- 
est and most angelic portion of their character ; degrade 
them from the rank of intelligence which they are formed 
to hold, and instead of making them the partners of our 
souls, attempt to debase them into niere objects of sense? 

Is hot our conduct mean apd dastardly ? Does it not 
look as if we were afraid that, with equal opportunities, 
lliey would r'^val us in intellect, and examine and refute our 
pretended superiority ? Are we not playing off upon them 
the policy of the Roman Church ; aijd jjractically confes- 
fslng that it is^only while we can keep them in ignorance, 
that we can expect them to acknpwledge our boasted so- 
prcraacy ? 

There is another point of vi^w in which tliis subject can- 
pot be too' often held up to us ; it appeals, too, to that very 
passion for the pre-eminent dignity of the males on which 
the fathers of the present day so vehemently insist. Who 
IS it that moulds arid directs the character of our boys for 
the first ten or twelve decisive years of their life ?— Not 
the father ; for such are his engagements, or such the state 
and reserve of his manners, that his sons but rarely come 
in contact with him. No : it is in the nursery, it is in the 
gentle and attractive society of the mother, it is in her af- 
fectionate bosom and on hpr lap that tlie blossoms of the 
heart and mind begin their bloom ; it is she who bends the 
twig and thus decides the character pf the tree. How 
then ought she to be accomplishqjl for this important of- 
fice ! How wide and diversihed her reading and informa- 
tion ! How numerous the historic models of great men with 
which her memory should be stored ! How grand and co- 
ble the tone pf her own character ! , 

These are a fe\y of the many considerations, which the ■ 
brevity of a News-paper essay will merely permit me to 
touch ; and which appeal to us so powerfully as men, as 
patriots and as christians to alter and enlarge the plan of 
female education. I beg Mr. Squaretoes to weigh these 
thoughts with candor and to amplify^ by Im^N^vvxA^Oavscv^ 
Vfhsit I have merely room to \\\nl. , 

Attbe same time, if ^r.^qyiaTtloe^ ^'!i>^^^^'^'^^*^ 
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antipathy to newspaper essays, so far as to read my 
fourth number, he will see, in the example of my friend 
Biaoca, that The Old Bachelor is no advocate for the ex- 
cessive use of novels, nor for the neglect of domestic du- 
ties. But I am convinced that there arc very few girls ia 
Virginia, so circumstanced as not to be able, by system and 
activity, in their household employments, to command ev- 
ery dav an hoar or two, of those sixteen which they with- 
clraw from sleep : And that hour or two judiciously direc- 
ted and diligently employed, would fit them to form the 
characters of the future patriots of their country. There 
is another subject introduced by Mr. Squaretces on which. 
I shall take an early occasion to dilate ; it is th^ article of 
female dress ; of which I shall only say, here, that I am 
very far from being satisfied with it. 

Finally, I must insist upon it, that my friend Grace shall 
take her turn in the female duties of her father's house, 
and that not reluctantly ; but on the contrary, that for 
her own sake as well as the honor of the Old Bachelor, 
^hose disciple she professes to be, she will distinguish her- 
self above all the rest, by discharging those duties with 
pre-eminent cheerfulness, grace and spirit. There is a 
style of doing even those things which marks the superi- 
ority of mind and character ; and distinguishes one wo- 
man as strongly from another as the style of beauty, dr'ess 
or conversation. At the sanilr.time I am sure that Grace 
has too much sweetness as well as understanding to make 
it necessary for me to say, that she must not permit her 
literary emulation to generate a spirit of asperity towards 
others; much less to interfere either with her reverential 
duty and love for her father, or her pious affection for her 
elder sisters. 

The winning softness and delicacy of her sex are for no 
consideration to be renounced. I should be very sorry to 
see her in the character either of Mrs. Hamilton's Modern 
female philosopher, with her obtrusive and disgusting pe- 
dantry and bombast ; or of a celebrated historian of her 
sex of whom 1 have heard it said, that she would sit all 
* day on her bed, in the Turkish posture, with her writing- 
desk in her lap, her snuff-box open on one side of her, and 
lier documents on the other-*-her hair disshevelled, her 
person and dress hideously neglected — and her unlustroiis 
eye fixed for hours on vacancy. Nor would I have her to 
experience the more pitiable fate of that celebrated fe- 
n)ale novelist in England, who is said to have realised the 
Action of Don Quixotte, and lo have turned her brain by 
the too intense content plation oi Oa^ \\oxyot% o^ \\^t viV4\\ 
fmncy and those of others. TViw« Va %o w^^^^-saVj I^ic 'wx^j 
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such ca^tastropke : ray coiuiiels lead to none such. And» 
I can acid, that already, there is more than one example 
in the circle of my acquaintance of the sweet aftdcenchant^ 
ing union which may 'be formed between genius; science, 
literature and female gentleness, modesty and grace« 
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HoibiUtate Tiret, TireiQiie tequirit'eundo. 

Vtrg. En. Ub. i. F. 175. 



' ■ ■ es eh nomeiit brings 

Nttw Tigor to her flight, new piiuoos to her Wingt. 

J)ryden, 

The last mail brought me from different quarters of the 
State the most pleasing proofs that Galen's well-intended 
prediction has failed : tor The Old Bachelor, I find, is 
read ; and read, too, with the most propitious efiects. As 
the number of my correspondents is beginning to encrease^ 
I avail myself of this occasioii to settle with them the few 
simple terms on which our intercourse is to continue. . 

I hope I need scarcely say, m the first place, that no- 
thing will iind its way to the public under the sanction of 
The Old Bachelor, but what is calculated, according to 
his opinion, to promote the cause in which he has embark- 
ed ; virtuously to instruct^ or innocentlp to amuse : no 
letter, however elegantly written, whose aim is malevo- 
lent, mischievous or vicious, will be farther noticed by him • 
than to be committed to the flames. 

Nor will it be expected by his correspondents, even 
nvhere their communications are well intended, tha( a 
whimsical Old Bachelor will always agree with them in 
point of sentiment and taste. He may sometimes jud^e so 
falsely as to suppose that however praise-worthy in de- 
sign, their productions may, nevertheless, not be calculat- 
ed, to advance the purpose of his papers. In such cases 
he must be permitted to with*hold them alt(^ether from 
publication under his signature : but he will at the same 
time, consider himself bound to have the manuscript re- 
turned, sealed, to the Editor throu^VwV^KJ^ VjcaaJ^ V^;^^^ 
have received it, for the purpose oiXi^vo^^v^'t^^'t^^^^'^^*'" 
iircd, to the Ai^tUor's addrt^. 
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At other tirtiifs the Old Bachelor may be of opinion, that 
a letter with af^w alterations^ not going to chaiige either 
its sentiments or principles, may be bcitter calculated to 
promote his purpose : in such a case* he will make the al- 
teration without ceremony or apology. There may be ca- 
ses in which he may differ frbm the opinion of a corres- 
pondent : in such cases if he gives the letter, he will Ex- 
press the difference of opinigii. 

On these conditions and under thesis qualifications, his 
correspondents tnay rely on his most grateful acknowledg- 
ments for their contributions, and on their being, in due 
time, interwoven with The Old "Bachelor's web, so as to 
diversify the work according to the best of his judgment. 

Here follows a letter iVoro one, to whom he feels well 
assured that be will never have to propose either conditi- 
on or qualification : It is from his ^rst correspondent and 
his fast friend Lovetinith. Even the^ sorrows and the - 
tears of my eld friend are full of virtue and instruction; 
His is a pen. 

To wake the soul'kj tender strokes of art. 
To raise the geolas and to mentl the heart. 

*• TO DOCTOR ROBERT CECIL. 

" Cara-SelVa, Jan. irth. ISlli 

"Respected Friend, 

'* Thy eighth nnmber was yentcr* 
day hailed by the small circle at Cara-Selva. Doubtless^ 
thy approving smile is calculated to inspirit and energize 
its object. Thy' esteem brings along with it something 
balmy and invigorating. Yet, wonder hot. Good Cecil, if • 
even thy indulgent reception of Lovetruth's hasty address, 
and thy flattering appeal to his feeble pen» want the pow- 
^r entirely to rouse his mind from its present dejection, 
andto efface from his darkened brow every sombre tint of 
melancholy. I mourn, honest Cecil, I raourfl for a friend, 
I might say, for a brother. My worthy neighbor Charles^ 
Melmoth, is no more. Last week, his' noble spirit, freed 
from the shackles of mortality, re-asCended to its native 
heaven. Already the sod and other pious emblems of af- 
fectionate sorrow on his humble and solitary toreb, have 
been withered or dispersed by the rude blasts of winter : 
but his venerable 6gure is still seen by the eye of fricnd- 
ship ; his voice still Wbrates on my ears ; in short, I can, 

sit this moment thivk, of itothin^^ s.pWk.VL ot wA.\vvR^>b^t tha 

^parted MeiiBoth. 
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When the tempest of grief shall have subsided, whci\ 
only a placid recollection of Melm,oth's intellectual and 
moral excellence shall remain, when, with a steady hand. 
I shall be able to guidb the pencil, and to spread the colors 
of biography, I may attempt to retrace the manly and 
dignified features which were combined in the character 
of my friend. The picture shall be faithful ; yet, I fear 
some among us will take it for an antique^ or for some fanr 
ciful delineation of ideal worth. A,t present, dear Cecil, 
desultory effusions only can be expected from Love truth ; 
and unless the impressive, and, alas ! the last conversati« 
oi> which passed between Melmoth and myself, be deem- 
ed by thee not altogether irrelative to the laudakJe purpo8« 
whiph thou hast in view, this, my second letter, must re- 
main confined to thy own breast. Indeed, I wish for no 
more than the sympathy of a heart like thine. 

Parental affection was a prominent trait in the amiable 
4nd exalted character of my Friend. Death, five years 
sinpe, tore from his bosom a beloved wife, and left the 
warmest sensibilities of his widowed heart to center in 
four children, three sons and a daughter. Melmoth had 
always considered their education as his first duty ; the 
peformance of this duty now became the chief solace of 
hb declining age. His children were his delight, his 
pride, his triumph. " Love truth, he once said to me, at 
sight of these fields which my industry has fertilised, of 
these orchards which my hands have planted, of these 
cottages which I have reared, and where the orphan and 
the widow bless me and mine ; but, especially, at sight of 
kny children, of their expanding intellect, of their ripening 
yirti^e^ I am tempted to exclaim, I also have deserved 
well dr my .country, I also am a patriot !" Yes, worthy 
MelmotUp thou wert, indeed and in truth, a patriot ! That 
name, so yenerable, so sacred in itself, belongs to the in- 
dustrious clti^^, to the man of practical usefulness and 
benevo\enG(s;'*to the faithful and warm friend, the affecti* 
onate husband, ^he tiender and watchful parent ; it is pol- 
luted and disgraced W the empty declaimer, the wretch* 
jed sycophant, the inactive speculatist, and above all, by 
that scourge of society, the base detractor of whatever is 
fioble, exalted, generous I 

Excuse me, good Cecil, my feelings have betrayed me 
luto a digression. I pass to the conversation at which I 
have hinted. Only let me inform thee that, after having 
been led by his father, through a systematic range of lib- 
eral and solid studies, Melnioth's eldest son, Edward, sail- 
ed lost spring for Europe, in quest oCvVi^X. tvxvsXxIvI^tv^'^^ v^^ 

K 
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important knowledge, upon the acquirement of wUic); 
ery hope of usefuhiess and emiDcnce in the medics 
reer> for which he evinced an early ]liredcliction, nius 
cessarily rest« 

*' My kind neighbor, said Melmoth to me, on the m 
choly occasion above mentioned, I Iiave earnestly w: 
for this interview : it had been my ardent prayer, my 
hope, that Heaven should so far prolong my existenc 
to allow me to see tny children assume their static 
society, as f^spsctable and useful members of it. ' 
happiness is denied me — my dissolution approaches, 
7-here I interrupted him, and began to express b 
hopes—" it is m yain, resumed my friend, ; 
in vain— 7"Thoi| Lovetnith, surely wouTdst not 
ceive me ! aid ine rather to meet the faiaVblow u 
comes a man and a christian. Thus much I reque: 
myself; for my children, I have more to ask ;" — Assi 
ces of undeviating compliance with the solemn dictat 
such a friend, broke from ray lips. He continued — " ' 
knowest how reluctantly I parted with my Edward 
tell " - - ^ . 

ingh 

barrenness 

state, <^6uld his ardent thirst after natural knowledge 
been gratified ? Where are our anatomists, our b 
ists, our chemists, &c. ? In populatfon, in wealth, in 
sical resources of every description, Virginia has i*a 
progress^d-^but her moral course seems to be retrog 
The assertion is neither uncandid nor harsh ; it is i: 
venmy own : I pnly reverberate a cry which resounc 
all sides. Degeneracy, political, forensic, scientific, i 
ery where a subject of lamentation. Under such cir 
stances, r suflTered my ^dward to go. Yet, I feare 
hisinnoce^ice, for his virtues, for his patriotism, as w( 
for his personal safety. 'At his age, habits of thinking 
modes of action,' are not yet confirmed. Much is 
apprehended from impressions hostile to republics 
and to morals. I am happy to find, li'owever, th: 

eolitical principles remain unshaken, and his heart 
[is last letter, whilst ^t evinces his enthusiastic and r 
rous admiration of the intellectual blaze which has 
denly burst upon his mind, contains likewise expires 
of regret at being far from us and from his native cow 
too forcible, too affecting not to be sincere. Alas ! th 
Irvedboy little thinks c» the cruel blow which now t1 
tens him in the person of his father !" Here Melmoth 
overpowered by his sensibility. 
' Tears bedewed his venerable cheeks. — ^Unable to 
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feeed, he pointed to 9 letter on his bureau. I took it up, 
4nd read as follows : 

" My last apprized thifie, beloved father, of my arrival 
at Paris. I was; when I wrote it nearly in the situation of 
bneroDsedy-atiriid day, from prolonged slumbers. The 
soft, progressive tints of mora had not prepared me for 
meridian corruscation. — I cbiild only wonder and admire. 
Such an immense nua^s of research and discovery ! Such 
a lofty and glorious fabric of ig;enius,. improvement and sci- 
ence ! As I contemplated the brilliant scene, mine was the 
fondi ihnpassioned gaze of the rapturous loveri— The do- 
main of thought, the re^ons of intellect, appeared to 'me 
aggrandized, as^if by magic ; my. breast swellied with in- 
vard pride and exultation at this majiestic display of the 
digiilty (^ oiir species. ; Then it wsw that I fully perceived 
how and why man constitutes the first link in the thain of 
jbiiblunary existences. Hd.d I ever beeii. inclined to doubt 
that his soul is a ray of imniortal and divine light, surely, 
"what I then saw before me, must have w:i^rnied me into 
the con]Eo]ing belief; for, thou hast taug^it me, my vehera- 
ied paretjt; to admit proofs from sentiment as well as from 
Reasoning. 

. "To those fei*vid and enthusiastic emotions, has succeed-^ 
ed a plan of studies, in which I shall steadily persevere. 
The four, years, which I am to spend in Europe, shall not, 
I trust, be lost to myself, to my country ,> to humanity. 

. •• Cheiriistr)% compared anatomy^, and drawitig, •• that 
art. subservient to. almost every department of physical sci- 
ence," employ a cbhsiderable share of my, time. Botany 
shares with them my attention. Among the almost count- 
less plants here presented io the student^s view, I have re- 
9Pgnised several natiyes of VJrginia. I. have hailed them 
as old friends ;. they hkve awakened in my mind a plea- 
sant train of associations. .Yet, I itiuGlt confess it, i have 
toot met them here ^yithout a secret sentiment of shame. 
This originated in the painful reflection tha.t; had 1 never 
ieft my native state, .1 should have remained ignorant, not 
^nly of their stations in the vegetable empire, their pro^ 
perties, and their, virtues, but even of their names. , Whe- 
ther the blush ought to have crimsoned rny cheek alone, 
pr might justly have been transferred, to that of our coun« 
trymen, whose apathy and mistaken views leave the rising 
feneration in the most deplorable want of literary and sci- 
entific, assistances, thou, my, dearest parent, can'st best 
determine. Thy patriotism never yet warped thy judg- 
ment^ and the candor of thv honest heart. . 

" Delighted as I am wiui my present extensive ojjpor- 
tunities of acquiring every element of future (irofessional 
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usefulness and Ismlnenee, I continue deeply to re^fet, Ikijf 
honored father; the cruel necessitjr that has torn me from 
tliy bosom, and froih. endearing; scenes of hihocence, joy 
and bliss. Ah ! ivhbre are how the sweats gf home, the 
smiles of kindred; the sympathy of friendship, the simple, 
unreserved efiiisions of bonrbnial hearts ^ Where the 
cheerful welcome of patt-iairchal, hospitality ? Whfere, in 
fine, all tlie domestic and social blessings, which peace« 
civil liberty, and priroseval piitity of manners bestow i 
Did not the ardent gloW of eimulatioii anima.te my breast ; 
were not the primary wish of my heart to be truly great, 
because truly useful ; did not science iUumihe and em- 
bellish the path which I tread ; I should sink into tha^ 
gloom and despondency, which has justly been termed 
maladie du fiays. The national ranz dea viiches of the 
Swiss has scarcely more influence upon the feeling nfitiveg 
c^the Alps, than upon me tlie mere recoUectioh of all I have 
left in Virginia. Ah ! dearest Parent, fear ^bthitig for 
those principles which thou deemest more vstluable 6veu 
than scientific treasures. The government of this country" 
is calculated to dazzle, not to attach. To thee I shall re- 
turn confirmed in republican principles, an4 possessed, t 
trust, of every claim to thy auction, and to the esteem of 
my country. 

" Adieu, beloved Father ; assure the Boys and Emily of 
my undiminished brotherly affection ; and temember roe 
to our neighbors at Cara-Selva. 

"EDWARD MELMOTH." 

The sequel of this interesting and instructive conversa- 
tion will form the body of a future number. 

07* Theodore Hopewell is thankfully received^ an 
shall have the early attention of T/ic Old Bachelor. 
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^voxibtt XIL 



In oAnsaqiie Talet, eanniiiquc taentibui Armii* 
Ut puto. vinoemur. 

Ovid J^ietam. Lib. VlJh V. 59. 

In laeh a cause, such armi t&fist, sure, prevaiL 

' i now give to the reader, as I promised, the seqnel of 
4ay friend L6vetnitU*8 interesting conversation ^ith his 
yiying friend and neighlior, Melmoth, Whether the par- 
ttcolii' }>lan (^ education, whose oatline, merely, has beeil 
^kistdied or rather hinted in the remarks of M elmoth, be 
the bebt that fcan be suggested, it is impossible for -us Vd 
decide without knowing somethiHg more of its -detail. If 
bur friend, Lovetnrthj shall favor us with a view of Mfcl- 
hioth's pajp^H, w^ may bb enabled to form «omc cttA'elil- 
ision on Ills prcMect, or to suggest others for th^ considera- 
tion of the public, which may not be without their use. 
^t {iresl^t, hott^evei*, th^ most important function wihch 
The Old fiacilelor proposeii to himself, is to endeavor to 
Hwakeri the tdstb ct the body- of the people for literary at- 
tainmtots ; to inake them sensible of the fallen state -of in- 
tellect In but country; corrlpared with the a^e even of the 
Vevolutionary'^ar : toexdtethe emulation of the rising 
rate, and see whether B ^roupe of statesmen, scholars, 
orators) ahd'patriots, as feniigh^ned and illustrious as their 
fathers, catihot be produced Witl.^ut the aid of such ano- 
ther bloody and fatal stimulant. To put up the spirit of 
the tiation i& this point, is the first great object ; indeed, it 
Ifcthe only object ; the project of a seminary amd all the 
rest Si^iii follow Of themselves. And to that object, I know 
nothing mor^ conducive than such letters as my friend 
Lovetruthis capable of iurhislitng ; the pure and simple 
effusions of virtuous feeluig adorned by genius. In such a 
tauac eucharmMlmut sure prevaih 5fflit shall find his 
friend Melmoth'spapenS' calculated to promote this pur- 
pose, (us the subjects of 4ome of them seem to indicate,) 
The Old Bachelqi* will jbe grateful for the assistance, and 
-will be happy inf being intrumental in ushering them into 
light. 

The Old Bachelor begs the attention of the reader to 
^lis conversation between Lovetruth and Melmoth. 
"There is scarcely a period on which he may not pause and 
•meditate to aldvantage; Such refieciiow^ c^\vcv^\.\i^x.^ti ^- 
*^n throWR into circnhition-^Thcv -yiKW \^^ \>Mi ^w^ ^ 
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think, to talk, and to act. I say, tbe people ; because! li 
this subject shall evc:r take a spring; 1 believe the iuipulfie 
must come from them. 

SEQjrXL OF MY FRIEND LOVETKUTH's COMMUNICA- 
TION. 

I'hc perusal of this letter added to the sympathy which 
already, glowed in my breast. ** Melmoth^ said J, whether 
thy gloumy forebodint^s be, alas ! too well grounded; whe- 
ther thou maycst still live to see thy Edward in the ma- 
turity of man(y perf£;ction, in the dignity of sictive wortl^ 
and social usefuitiC!«s, I lament., profoundly lament, with 
him, and with thee, the sham^iul, the wretched destituti- 
on to which oqir youth is suiTendered ; a destitptiou which 
either oeutralizt^s and annihilates <svery priacjple of na- 
tive nientai energy, .or tears our son^ frbm. our fond bo- 
SOTOA^ and from the lap of theii; 9pHhtry, , to send them 
where, they fii>d,. it is true, .rich an4> vigorous shoots oi 
science, but where rai>k weeds of political error spring up 
in.their patb,,with equal luxuriai^cy {".Melfnoth was now 
less 9gitate^ \ his countenance bespoke,, no^ the i^bscnce 
of feeling, but npianly fortitu^c^, and christian resignaltion. 
'* JLovetruth; (replied he^ in a deeply impressive ^pi^^O s^s ^. 
citizen, as a father, I have always. deemed this a pre-em- 
inently jfnpoi-t^nt subject ;,^ve9,nQw iip magnitude pres- 
ses on. my ^mii)d. with increased force* , My eyes vi^w« 
perhaps for the last time, this map of Virginia ; he^e.is a 
state ttiat wasforemc&t in pur jglorious ^revolutionary conr 
test ; a state, that has.pnuiuced men whose very names 
ai^ sufficient to infuse into u;s.a:gen^roi^ pri^le, arid digni- 
fied views ; x state, swarming with. <i; numerous .youths 
whose genius is in most bases, natu^lty, strong, .inquisi- 
tive, and bent upon improve mL'nt';,^.s.tHte, whose gigantic 
advances in poputation,, industry, commerce, anjil wc^lthi 
have led the philar.thropii$t, niul the patrio^.to. expec.ti^ at 
least, some iocipU'iU exertion \n favor ^f Ijt^r^iture i|n4 ^i^ 
cnce. Yet, what has been done for. 'either ? .>Ve call our 
children the blossoms, the hope of th^ republic ; yet what 
fostering care is displayed by us, as a nation, to mature 
those blossoms into fi-uit, and to realize that hope ? Our 
apathy, with respect to them, is truly deplorably, it is 
inean,it is pitiful ; it is treason against coinmon sense, a- 
gainst humanity, against patriotism.. An Eni^lish iiioh- 
arch founded our only university; the munificence of ijie 
Illustrious Washington has liberally endowed another in- 
siitution.; but I am considerably mistaken, or we cannot 
hostst {^having erected, oi\ tU^basts^ot nat^nal patrou- 
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^&i% evien a single school, where children my learn to 
i*ead, to write, to worship God, to honor their parents^ 
and to love their country ! 

•• In the prolongation of this disgraceful torpor, of this 
mischievous apathy, several causes obviously concar. 
Some men have dared to assert, and pretend to believe, 
that knowledge is by no means an essential element of ' 
public virtue, public liberty, public happiness. — Others re- 
cognize, indeed, its friendly, its galutan- influences; but, 
to whatever is suggested for its promotion, they op[)09e» 
as an insuperable obstacle, our want of national resources. 
-^Others, again, desirous to elude the forcible appeal of 
the rising generation, point to the private establishments 
already in existence, and proclaim them fully adequate to 
our intellectual wants : nor are those wanting, whom petty 
jealousies, and local interests, deter from engaging in so 
iioble'a cause. Finally, individuals are found among us, 
-who, when driven to their last entrenchments, sneeringly 
enquire, *' What, then, are we to do ? Where are those 
Sublime conceptions, those regenerating plans, by which 
ihe resurrection of our moral character is to be accom- 
plished ?' • ^ 

'* Oh ! that my feeble voice might resound over the 
whole extent of Yirginia ! Its last accents would warn my 
counti7men against that miserable sophistry, that mis- 
chievous egotism, tliat low, creeping^, •inactive policy, 
\vhich would contract, instead of enlarjjing our intellectu- 
al sphere, and paralyze, instead of vivifying our physical 
resourced I But that voice shall be heard even when my 
earthly |!emains are ifiouldering in tlicf silence of the 
prave. ' The press imparts wings to useful thoughts, 
stamps them with immortality ; and liice the sun, inces« 
santly sheds torrents, of pure light and of genial heat, 
which niust ultimately dispel the mists of error, and dis- 
solve the icy ramparts, behind which ignorance and apathy 
intrench themselves. In this bureau, lioyetruth, thou wilt 
find a few essays written in my leisure hours, not with a 
vi^w to literary fame, but from the noble i* motive of dif- 
fusing beneficial truths. In one of these', I have endea- 
vored to shew the intimate relations that link knowledge 
with the morals, the liberty, and the prosperity of nations. I 
there prove that, far froi» being deficient ih pecuniary 
means, we possess resources more than adequate to the 
desirable appropriations which I recommend ; dnd that 
by the ostentatious votaries of fashion and luxury, nay, by 
those very economists, who affect so tendet ^T<is^^^^%t 
our purses, more money is \av\sVvt^ ow VvvfAwxa^ tsc i:.>a^e5a«- 
Ue ffratiBcations thaa woald suf^ct \jq «iftaaa\Mis!^%.^^'«^^^^* 
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tain institutions of extensive and splendid usefpln^ss. f, 
then, take a Candid, an impartial view, of those sclioulis 
^iiich private ex^^tions have raised, and which private 
patronage supports. ' I fbxamine their defects, and de- 
monstrate from the yerv nature of things, the utter impos- 
sibility of Mich establisf^ment^ presentmg to our youth a 
regular, systematic and sufiiciently wide rapge of instruc- 
tion. But even here I c^eievfully pfiy a tribute of praise 
and gratitude to virtuous 'intentions and individual zeal. 
Truth liolds, and candor ^guides^'thf: poncil ; but philan- 
throphv and benevolence soften its s^ustere tints. The 
petty objections of local interests site, next, tested in the 
crucible ef justice, patriotisi|i an^ s^i^nd policy : Their 
aggi't^gate vanishes into thin vapors, and leaves no residu- 
um. — Lastly, I propose a plan, wliicliVlike that of the hu- 
man system, establishes a centra) pojnt' of vitality whence 
invigorating streams are conveyp^:! tc> t)ie extremities, atnJ^ 
in their course, feed and animate the' f arious parts of the 
national body, wlnlst other streams, ^pwiiig in - a contrary 
4irection» supply the common source of Intellectual life^ 
ivith new elements, upon which its beneficiaV agency is in-^ 
cessantly exerted. Thus is the metropolis cpnnect^d, lor 
the purposes of instruction, with the vario^§ distpcts and 
counties of the state. A board of education iundc|p ^he con- 
trol of the Legislature, and a national Prfesi^, for |h'e dif- 
fusion of moral stfid physical knowledge', iliroug^i all the 
classes of society, arc primary objects in the plan ^tluded 
to. This Press, by Jjscarding the useless pomp of typo- 
graphical luxury, and by being devoted exclusively * to 
ivorks of general utility, would, without much expence to 
the state, disseminate among us the most valuable, the 
roost prolific seeds of improvement and excellence. The 
departments of instruction, embraced by tills plan, are 
founded upon the three principal ramiHcations of the hu- 
man mind, pointed out by Lord Verulam, and the Ency- 
clopedists, I mean, nenliment, reasoning and memory^ 
Into the necessary details, I have fally entered. — Aware, 
however, that the progress even of salutary ideas is slow, 
and, indeed, imperceptible ; that a considerable lapse of 
time, and a multiplied collision of opinions, must precede 
tlieir triumph ; desirous in the mean while — anxiously- 
desirous, that something should be quickly done for the 
promotion of so noble a cause, I conclude by inviting our 
legislators to try, at least, those moral levers, the force of 
which was so well understccl, and so successfully employed 
by tjie sages of antiquity. Woe, say 1 ! woe to those nati- 
ons whose ruiers think, thaX nothing grand, nothing tran- 
sccndantly useful can be accoici^W^^x^^ N)\nXv^»x ^^^^l 
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Whose chiefs do not know ho«r to sdse, how to vibrate 
the *in>steri(nis chords of the bumau heart ! Were they 
founded upon gold ; those civil and political institutions of 
C^reece and of Rome, whose effects still astonish us ?— -The 
Olympic Wreaihe was a sitigle laurel ; the Civic Crown, 
a bough of verdant oak. What supernatural influence, 
then, rendered both so desirable* so productive of sublime 
emulation, of efforts scarcely to be credited ^ Legislators, 
if your coffers are empty, have you no similar rewards to 
besiow } Have you no smile for virtue aud science i no 
frown for vice and brutality } Cannot one solitary day of 
each legislatiye session be devoted to the rising generati- 
on, to those youths, so precious to our common country } 
Ah ! what germs of native genius and worth might bede- 
veiled by your parental care ! In you, resides the majes- 
ty of the people ; but you would become the images of 
Crod himself, upon earth, by ascending to such a height of 
creative wisdom and benificence !" 

The above, gcK)d Cecil, is the part of my last conversati- 
on with the worthy Mel moth, which 1 have thought not 
en tlrelj^' foreign to thy purpose. 

Adieu ; may God preserve thee for thy friends and th/ 
•Ottiitr}'. 

Cordially thine, 

TIM LOVETRUTH. 

97* ^ have several polite and obliging eommunicationd 
to acknowledge ; some of them merely complimentary and 
ethers intended by their writers for publication. Of the 
latter, several seem to be written by very young men, who 
after a little more age and experience will be welt quaH* 
ed I doubt not, to amuse and instruct their readers. Tbe 
cbjects of the Old Bacheler, however, are of great mo- 
ment and require the vigor of matuner arms. I must beg 
Wtiyr youthful correspondents to remember the admonition 
of Apollo to his sou ! 

Mft^a petis, Fha«ton, et qnn noa vlribas tstis 
Muaera eonveniunt, nee um puerilibus aaniSi 
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Anream qaisquis metliocrita^m 
Diliffetj tutus caret obsoieti 
Soraidus teetif cartt'invidenda. 

Sobriui edUu Mor* Lib. //. C^r* ^, 

The man mthin the golden mean 
Who can his boldest wish restrain. 
Securely Tiews the ruined cell. 
Where soi'did want and sorrow dw^ll. 
And, in himself serenely great. 
Declines an euTied room of state* 

I thank Heaven for no earthly blessing more than foi 
this ; that I was born with an equal and contested, mind 
tt is incalculable from how much disappointment and vex- 
ation and misery, this sing;le trait of character has saved 
me. Neither plodding avarice, nor wounded pnde, net 
scheming ambition ever planted one thorn hi ray pillow, 
or troubled for an instimt, that sweet and careless repo^ie^ 
that nightly sheds its poppies anu'ind my hekd. I thank 
Heaven too, th^tmy native equanimity has been so hap- 
pily exempted from disturbance by extraneous circumstan- 
ces ; that I have nevcrexperienced either that pang of pov- 
erty which, is, on all hands, admitted to be so dangerous tc 
virtue, nor the equally dangerous impulse of vedundanl 
wealth. If I have been obscure, I have nevertheless been 
happy ; at least, as much so at an Old Bachelor can be. 
S^isned with tl^e pnvate station in wl^ich I was born, ] 
have endeavored, to the utmost of my ability, to discharge 
the duties of it, and have nf:ver envied either Woohc^ 
his dangerous honors, or Dives his daipning gold. 1 take 
no credit to myself for these advantages; the orderly cur- 
rent of my blood and the happy mediocnty of my fortune 
are, alike, the free unmerited boon of tieaven. 

I dare say that many of my young readers, fw from en- 
xying me either of these blessings, are ready, hereupon, tc 
denounce me, as a poor-si)irited fillow ; a drone who ne- 
ver ftlt the sting of genius : and this, 1 grant, is true.— 
Put they cHimotjjQStly reproach me with having been st 
dull and stupid in my youth, so prone to the low and bea- 
ten track of my ancestors as never to have paused to look 
around mc ; and to examine JEtnd compare the varioui 
routes through life which oY^eucd themselves to my view 
ftnd courted my chuipe. li^ot oaa XYi^^ %;x>^^>^^\. \;«^^"- 
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purblind, ftt not to see the temples of wealth ' and j^loiy 
neated on alpine heights, which seemed to bound and o- 
rerlook those bright career's, and beckon the young ad- 
venturer on. I saw then) all : and at a time of life, too^ 
when neither intervening glaciers nor overhanging steeps, 
however arduous or perilous, would have deterred me 
from the enterprize. I ^^aw them in my youth, when I 
was borne along by an enthusiasm of character before 
which the Alps and Pyreneans \vould have sunk into a 
plain, in any cause confi;eQial with my soul. But that en- 
thusiasm was never touched by the prospect cither o£ 
Wealth or of political honors ; and had it not been to 
j>lease one among the best and most beloved of mothers, I 
am very certain that, unless from literar}' Curiosity, I 
should nevei^ have pei'used a page cither of Bracton or 
Hippocrates. 

As to wealth ; very early in my childhood, I was forci- 
bly struck with a plate in one, of*^ the volumes of Pope's 
works which represented a miser. He was lying among 
his bags of money, pale, emaciated ; with his counte- 
nance marked and furrowed with painful apprehcnsioa 
and pining wapt ;— while a horrid serpent encircled his 
body in several folds, and with fangs fastened in his brca&t 
seemed to be sucking from his system the last drop of the 
milk of human.kindness, and supplying its place with his 
own poison. The plate was large, fof* the volume was a 
quarto ; and the device so well executed, so true to the 
life, that I shuddered involuntarily and drew back as I o- 
f)ened it. I was too ybung to understand the design by 
reading the text, and, of course, had to ask its meaning, 
of my mother. It was then for .the first time, and witti 
feelings all awake that 1 heard the danger of riches de- 
scribed ; and saw painted to the mind's eye and to tlie 
heart a picture of avarice so strong, so indelibly impres* 
sive, that all I have since heard and read upon the subject 
(Bourdaloue's sublime scrtrion not excepted) has seemed 
Comparatively dull and flat. My mother knew well that 
the whole secret of producing great and lasting effects con- 
sisted in hitting the critical minute, when all the poweni 
and feelings of the mind were violently excited and driiwii 
to the enquiry ; and no one knew better than she did how 
to seize and improve tho^ occasions. Slie spoke with 
great spirit as well ai sensibility, and she had an eye that 
Spoke more impressively even thin her lips. I sh.lll nev- 
er forget the lecture while ray mind retains its faculties ; 
for striking as it was in every other respect, she interwove 
with it several little stories which gate it all the drama- 
twj interest that suited my ycats* wv^ \5«Ji ^a^'iX. ^^*v>^^ 
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calculated to engrave the moral on rhy meTnorsr. Tbent 
was one of those stories, 1 well remember, whose incident* 
as she recalled and repeated tliem, fiTquently filled hef 
eyes with tears, and obstructed her utterance. I have 
often thought of that stor}', and recollecting the strong e«^ 
motions with which she related it, I cannoi help su^-pect- 
ing that the hero of her narrative had iu her early iite had 
a deep interest In her heart. 

He was a cdusln of hcrs^she said, had liA'ed in the samef 
village^ gone to the s^me sehool, and mingled wi'h her, 
for many a Ivappy year, in the same Christmas gumbi>la 
a-nd holyklay dances. She dwelt upon his person. His 
figure even at the early age of fifteen was turned in the 
highest style of eltgance ; his countenance erect, open 
and noble— his step lofty, firm and graceful. He was as 
wild and active, she said, as a roe upon the mountain — as 
strong and as brav€t as a young lion"— as gefntle and piteous 
ns the tender dove. Her eyes sparkled and a momentary 
blush flashed across her cheek as the following incident 
arose in her memory. A much larger boy than he was 
once took a liberty with her tn school unperceived by the 
^ master, so rude and insulting as to make her burst int» 
tcai-s ; which her cousin no sooner discovered and under- 
stood their cause, than forgetting where he was he gave 
the ruffian a blow in the &ce which felled him to the 
ground and deluged him with his own blood. The school- 
master, it seems, was above the ordinary grade ; for 
touched with the generosity and gallantry of the motive, 
lie passed over the ofience with' a slight reproof. Her 
knight, however, she said had to follow wp hu blows ; on 
their way home, that evening he was challenged to the 
ring by their advei*sary ; and he met hiln With all the in- 
trepid and resistless chivalry, which his cause was so 
well calculated to inspire.— -Her emotions encreased and 
her speech quickened as she added—** He was the geni- 
us as well as the hero of the school. The village rang 
with his praises. Every one had some ^nerous act of 
his to relate or some beautiful sentiment to echo^ No won • 
dcr then that the village girls were all in love with him. 
He, too, was a lover— **" Here her look became entirely 
abstracted, and it was plain that she had forgotten to 
whom she was speaking and where she was. After a 
pause, full of busy memory and of the most intense feel* 
ing« she added slowly, 8c with a sigh, '* Yes ! he was indeed- 
a lover ! — And such a one, too! Ah ! poor Henry !— how 
Well do I remember— those swimming eyes-^that trem-^ 
' hVwg voice— that look of pure— tender— melting suppHca- 
tjgpj]^^-^/' Hev9 my motlierhidhci: t^ce t«\x.Vv\\w \\^\d^ 
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kevehief Andinrain artempted to conceal the rlolentemo* 
tions which her heaving bosom and her bobs betrayed* 
This weaknesB, hu«ve\ei\ it* such it must be called, was 
very shortlived. Tiie enei*gy <if her character returned ; 
and pointing to the iigare of the miser on Pope's plate, she 
said, with a voice of composed and pathetic dignUy ■■ * 
** who knows but this haggard and ghastly wretch wat 
once as warm and as noble as Henry Morton !'*— -then 
pausing for a moment, as if to weigh this thought^ she re* 
ftumed her narrative. 

At the age of eighteen his father sent him to ^ distant 
town and bniind him appi*entice to an attorney at law.—* 
He was forbidden to return to the village until he should 
be directed so to do or to hold correspondence with any 
other than his father ; and forbidden, too, under pain of a 
father's difspleasure and his curse. The motive of these 
measures was well understood ; it was to dissolve the at* 
tachment which he bad formed in the village, and which 
thwarted the ambitious views of his father. Old Morton 
liad, in hisyouth, been wild and dissipated, and had con- 
tracted habits of irregularity and heedless extravagance 
fvhicli had kept him all his life poor, embarrassed and 
niiserable. Hef was a man of strong and impetuous feel- . 
Ings ; but too vehement for any thing like accuracy of 
thinking. Hence led by his sufferings and not by his mind 
Ire had come to the conclusio/), that poverty was not only 
the greatest but almost the only evil in life ; ami that to 
ensure tlie happiness 6f his son, he hnd but to guard him 
effectually agahist that most direful of human curses. — It 
required, however, no little address to call down such a 
towering soul as Henry's and make it stoop to the ignoble 
prey which his father had in view for him. 

The first obstacle to be t-emoved was his passion in the 
Village : and this the father had, in tffect, removed Ijy the 
orders under which he had exiled him from its object. — 
The faults of Henry were idl on the side rf virtue. If 
piety towards parents can be carried t excess, it was so 
carried by Henry M'Tton. He h"nore<l his father and n»o- 
therin the fullest sense of the divine command. He was 
all affection to them, all deviHi(ML— O ! th it sucli an ad- 
Vantage, so impious, so sacrilegious slmuld have bee>i ta** 
ken of such a temper !— It was taken, howevei ; and old 
Morton felt well assured the!*e was no danger that such a 
•on would violate a father's m:ind»te, especially whei» 
coupled with denunciati« ns Ko terrible. 

Thi« point gained, the next was Xo inf»vs^ \w\.©\vv^ ^"csfc* 

Y^onsbnsom **the inf^mnu^ <h\r^\ ^,i^^^'^^V Wev^^'sv^ vv!\ 

'maduukias tirat calitd for kuk wikw Sfc^a-Ournvwi^CL. iw\^ «^ 
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ihe cunning and managemrnt of the father. It requifei 
less thfin his sagacity to perceive that this vicious passioi 
was in no way to be introduced but under the mask m 
some noble virtue. According;ly Henry was soon Jed t 
understand by a letter from his father that the old gentle 
man's encreasing age and infirmities forbad the hope of: 
tnucli longer, lite. For himself* he said, Death had n 
terrors, but rather *' Came like a friend to relieve hin 
from pain' ;'* but that it wrung his heart tcl reflect on th 
wretched state of poverty and want in which he was n 
bout to leave his family : his only consolation, his onl; 
hope was in his Henry : to his exel*tionB, to his piety, hi 
committed the pleasing, the sacred duty of providing fo 
iiis aged mother and helpless sisters : he had no doub 
that tie would sustain the character of tlieir protecto 
hiuch mor^ successfully than his father had jdone, and es 
cape those pangs which had lacerated his heart and has 
tened his dissolution. He then drew a very iinreservec 
picture of his own sufferings and the causes from whid 
they had proceeded ; and threw into the draught so ma 
ny strokes of ^ound precept and practical good sense a: 
might have duped a. more experienced and suspiciow 
mind than Hem7's. The radical error of his life, he saidi 
had been the childish and sillr passion of biejng thougKl 
generous and good -hearted : the idle^ the foolish, the ra- 
inouis emulation of being hailed, by every circle of don vi' 
vantesy as the king of good fellows. To support this cha- 
i'acter, it was necessary for him to display on every cces* 
sion, and that, too, with the moit atiipid ostentation, nol 
merely a neglect, but a sovereign contempt for money ; 
for itioney, without which the most briltiant man that was 
ever yet born, might hope, in vain, to secure a permanent 
and respectable footing in life. And what had he gaioM 
by all his generosity and good-heartedness ? — ^why, he had 
beeh praised-^pitied— -laughfed at— and despised. Wai 
this all ?— No : hfe had gained the pleasure of living or 
rather breathing for forty years at the mercy of his ci-edi 
tors : he had worne all his life the chains of the most ab 
ject, the most mortifying, the most hnmiliating dei)en 
dencc on those whom, instead of leaning on them, natur 
had formed him to sustain and tocontroul : he had gainec 
too, the cheering prospect not only of dying in this condi 
tion, himself, but of entailing the same hopeless want an 
misery on the wife of his bosom and the children of h 
loi'e. 
Here my mother paused to admonish me that much < 
thix was sound and wholesome. AotuVwe ; that alie ha' 
herseli, knowm more Uiau- <ya« Vv^Vvcci Xa^« im»R),'8 
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Ibr wVicli old Morton reproached himself ; that generoM^ 
ty ami goodness of heart, however amiable and winning 
^hen fed and regulated and graced by prudence, lost, 
x^evertlieieas, all their attractive character and forfeited - 
all title to the very name of goodness, when indulged at 
the expense of the severer virtues ; especially at the ex- 
pense of that justice which every man owed both at home 
^d abroad. — Old Morton^s fault, she said, consisted in 
this, that he sought to extinguish Ins son's generosity, al- 
together, instead of seeking to guide it by the rein of pru« 
dence. 

Then returning to her narrative, she said that old Mor- 
ton having appealed to his son's independence of spirit by 
tjie eiccruciating picture of his own poverty and woe, I'e* 
versed the piece and drew him as the founder, anew, of 
his family^ He shewed hiin that it was in his power to 
raise the name of Morton from its hereditary obscurity, to 
encircle it with a blaze of glory, and, in the language of 
Cicero, to make it more famous to posterity than tliose of 
the Scauri and the Catuli. To effect this, however, he 
apprised him that it was indispensible to lay a vast and 
i61id basis of wealth in order to support and transmit his 
family honors. — Such an estate, he said, was necessary' to 
give his talents tlieir proper rank in society, and to shew, 
even, his virtues in their true lustre : it was necessary as a 
political engine to give force and power to his entcrprizes 
find to ensure them success : it was necessary as a monu* 
ment to sustain aqd eternize his name and atchievements : 
and without it, let his virtues be what they might, they 
would soon vanish from the memory and affections of his 
countrymen.— »He then sketched with a bold and striking 
pencil, a picture of Henry Morton in the midst of wealth 
ai)d glory, the object of universal admiration and respect, 
and the first ornament and honor of his country. 

Through these splendid portals and in this illusive robe 
of heavenly radiance, did the demon of avarice first gain 
adqiission into the bosom of Heniy Morton. Nor was 
ther^ any thing in her first movements to unmask her cha* 
racter. The father, when satisfied that he had suflRcient- 
ly attuned Henry's mind to his purpose, raised a thousand 
dollars of which he made him a present, and advised hnrt 
to invest it under the advice of his master, the sa;;e and 
experienced Launcelot Surrebutter ; a man, who altho* 
not very profound or eminent in his profession in other 
respects, was singularly skilled in that branch of legal 
learning which treats of the doctrines of fraud and usuv^^ 
No man knew better than Mv. ^MtvQtW\Xe.T \v^^ ^n^'J^^ ^s^a. 
mif^bt sail to the wind's eye, ou V\vo^t ^y^^^Ov"^ >i3L\>isx»Q&.'«^ 
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Sag taktn ttback— rno one knew better when and how U 
was best to beat to windward or to bear away. In short, 
he was one of those nien who not having talents to ascend 

' to the higher regions of the profession, are satisfied to em- 
ploy their industry in its dirt ; and who can ruin a fellow 
creature with as little ceremony or emotion, as they can 
calculate a sum in the rule of three. It was long, howe^ 
\er, before he could prevail on Heni7 to draw blopd, al- 
though he himself like a vampire, was continually sack« 
Ing it from the human heart. Voonr M<rton*s first es- 
says were not only within the pale otthe law, but of morr 
aiity and feeling. In liis first accumulations he saw only 
a pledge of independence to his mother and sisters ; aua 
perhaps the germ of future glory to himself. By degrees 
he began to be satisfied with acting within the pale of 
cold and rigid morality, leaving the question of feeling to 
shift for itself-T-then he began to be astute in finding out 
argumeiith to prove that he was within the pale ctf moral- 
ity and to draw by force ca^es within it which, at the first 
I'iew, he was conscious seemed far without^sr-by imper- 
ceptible gradations, he slided from the moral ground into 
the mere question of law ; and as the pile en^reased, his 
solicitude, his afiections shifted from the consequences to 
the caube : it was no longer the effects, but the money it- 
self that he loved ; and all the opening blossoms of his 
youthful heart and mind withered and fell. Before he 
was five and twenty he had married a very silly and dis-' 
giisting girl with five and twenty thousand pounds, and be- 
ing well prepared for both his professions, returned to es- 
tablish himself in his native village, tn the mean time, 
said my mother, I had married your father and removed 
to Virginia : and it was not until several years afterwards, 
en a visit to my relations, that I saw the once gay, and eU 
cgant and noble Henrv Morton. Alas ! how little did he 
Obw resemble that beloved youth to whom, about twenty 
years before, the whole village had spontaneously docked 
out to bid adieu : whom even the children followed with 
clasped hands and eager eyes, to the bend of the road, and 
when they could see him no longer •* turned and wept.'*-^ 
I could scarcely believe my brother, when from his win- 
dow he pointed' to a tall, pale, thoughtful, anxious spec- 
tre that slowly stalked along the street with eyes bent on 
the ground, and told me that he was my old acquaintance 
Henry Morton : '* he is coming," said he, •' to claim the 
payment of a bum of money borrowed as usury, for which 
our father was surety." I gazed upon him with amaze- 
went and with the most pal\^fu\ Te?:ret. Gone was the 

iaimdted step that vac^ sce»ReCLV.out«k^^xk«Ivt*^^Qt*>^^ 
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-blooming cheek, the sparkUng eye, the enkindling smile, 
the beaming benevolence that .once scattered pleasure 
wherever he went, and drew upon him the blessings ok' 
the old and the young. The aged no longer followed him 
with their prayers, nor did. the children run out to seize 
his hand and receive his cheering salutution.-^-On the con- 
trary, he moved like a pestilence, and desolation was a- 
round his path.— ^Virtue retired from the blasting specta- 
cle, and poverty shi*unk back with intuitive terror. If an 
eye was turned upon him, it vfas to curse and not to bless. 
The widow and the orphan, when they saw the mcrcir 
less wolf upon his walk, remembered thje sepulchre iu 
'Which the ash^s of a broken-hearted husband and father 
mouldered. 

" O ! my son, avoid thjs fatal error. Believe me that 
excessive wealtliis neither glory nor happiness. The cold 
and sordid wretch who*tliink8 only of himself ; who draws 
his head within his shell and never puts it out, but for the 
purposes of lucre or ostentation — who looks upon his fel- 
low creatures not only without sympathy, but with arro- 
gance and insolence, as if they were made to be his vas- 
sals and he was made to he their lord — as if they were 
formed for no other purpose than to pamper his avarice 
or to contnhute to his aggraudizement— such a man may 
be rich, bat trust me, that he can never be happy nor vir- 
tuous nor great. There is in fortune a golden mean 
"which is the appropiate region of virtue and intelligence. 

" Be content with that ; and if the horn of plenty over- 
flow, let its droppings fall upon your fellow men ; let them 
fall, like the droppings of honey in the wilderness, to cheer 
tlve faint & way-worn pilgrim. — ^I wish you indeed to be dis- 
tinguished ; but not for your wealth ; nor is wealth at all 
4nsential to distinction. Look at the illustrious patriots, 
philosophers and philanthropists wlio in various ages have 
•blessed the world ; was it their wealth that made them* 
great ? Where was the wealth of Aristides, of Socrates^ 
of Plato, of Epaminondas, of Fabricius, of Cincinnatus, 
and a countless host upon the rolls of fame, with whom 
you will by and bye become better acquainted ? Their 
wealth was in the mind and in the heart. Those are the 
treasures by which they have been immortalized, and 
such alone are the treasures that are worth a serious 
struggle." 

But the lecture of this beloved parent has made me for- 
get the reader. To what an unexpected and tedious 
length have I drawn out this paper ? " Let no man say I 
^ill set down and write a little IwkJ\l^** ^^^^ '^x.^wv^* "^-"R^ 

M 
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' . • • * •- " 

no man promise himself that he will set down and write (^ 
^hort essay, says Robert Cecil ; unless, indeed, he haM 
•ome control over his mind and pen, which I confess tha4 
I have not. I sat down, for instance, to treat of the folly d 
folicitude for wealth and political honors; and instead d 
animadverting, as I had intended, on both subjects, 1 havn 
barely toucliad on one of them. Yet be noc foi'anal noi 
hasty with me, gentle reader : I am an old -fashioned oU 
fellow> whose earnest desire is to amuse and serve yon : 
but, as we say in the country, yo|i roust frequently taki 
the tdllfor the deed. If you choose to be my reader, ycv: 
must be content, as I am, to follow thv wanderings of n| 
mind, in its own way : and to drop, resume and continue i 
broken subject, just as occasion and fancy prompt. 



i^umftet XIV, 



Suave, man magno turbantibus equora ventii, 
|& terra, magiiuai, alterius, apeetare laborem^i-^ 
^on quia vexnri ^uernqoam est juounda voluptM ; 
Sed quibiu^ ipse;, malia eareai^ quia eemere suave eft* 

iMcret, Id^ II. JRi^;^ 

Tis pleasant when the seas are rough, to stand 

And view another's danger, safe at land ; 

!N^ot that it gives us joy his pains tp see, 

But to beh(& those ills from whioH ooraelfea are free. 

To one, who, like myself, neither hopes nor wishes fm 
political preferment, .it is curious to stand and observe the 
< passing scene. With an intimate knowledge of the men ft 
their views, sncb. an. one haa, m r^lity, all the imaginary 
advantage of a spectator of a play ; he knows more of the 
whole plot than any one of the persons of the drama ; and 
understands and enjoys, as far as pity and shame for nil 
ipecies will let him, all those tricks, manoeuvres, feints, 
ambuscades, surprizes, mines and countermines whic)i 
they are continually inventing and playing off on one ano- 
ther. 

It is amusing to observe, at what a distance one of these 

hunters of office will wind his prey ; and how the first 

tainted breeze that hits his sense, will give the alarm tc 

mIJ bis /acuities, and set his brain on work : How be will 

discern, at one glance) thatsucYv an a^)^t^\ii\.m^ii\,x\\U.cre- 
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ate such a vacancy ; -which filled by a particular character^ 
'Will create such another ; and this again supplied by such 
an individual, will produce another, and soon ; until by a se- 
ries of successite promotions or changes, the distant post 
is vacated on which his heart is set.-^And then, ^vith what 
indefatigable industry will he labor at his pui*pose ! Ac«- 
cording to the morality of such a gentleman, it is by no 
means an imiiortant enquiry, whether the character^ 
whose pronootion is to make way for hiH)« be the most 
worthy of that promotion ; whether they be the best th^t 

• could be selected, for the service of the country — it is suf- 
ficient for hire to know, that they are the best that could 
•We sefipcted for his good : as to the good of the people, that 
is a minor consideration, and, comparatively of little ac« 
count. As it would not do for him, however, to avow the 
real motives of his conduct, the characters who stand in 

' his way are immediately tricked offin all the feathers and 
jewelry of panegyric, and scarcely recognize their owa 
image, again, as reflected by their unknown and ualooked<^ 
for encomiast. — In the mean time, with what patient and 
pei'severing assiduitjr will, the olrfice-hunter study the hu- 
mors and whims ot those on whom the gift of the office 
depends, and with what adroit and dexterous versatility 
will he adapt himself to them. Has he heretofore com- 
mitted himself by advancing a correct, but an obnoxious 
opinion ? He will support it no longer, however loudiy 
the occasion may call for it ; and, thus, artful as he may 
be when he speaks, liis very silence too, becomes art and 
eloquence. Or is he drawn out by a compulsion which he 
does not think it prudent to resist ? He prunes and pares 
down his former opinion, until he finds that it fits the pop* 
nlar standard : Or if the emergency be pressing, and bis 
character a bold one, lie openly renounces and repudi- 
ates it altogether, and under the assumed sanction of thQ 
people'?; will, embraces its converse and advocates it witb 
all }^\s energies. 

With what vigilance have 1 seen one of these gentry- 
watching the whims 'and humors-— the favorite themes— « 
the course of sentiment— the keys of local interest — tho 
chords of popqlar feeling which vibrate through the elec- 
tive body $ and with, what untiring pertinacity, strive to 
lie striking them } Some of them indeed, from the weak- 
ne-ss and shallowness of their contiivances, soon betray 
tlieir designs, and become as they deserve to be, objects 
of general contempt- and disgust. But I have seen others, 
who have displayed a sagacity and an address in this in- 
famous businessr-^an insight into l\v\Tsvwi w^\\\"t^v"^:^^ ^ 
ttaflagement of interests — whJkVv ^ovi\^ Xiv^ ^^w^,^^^ 
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honor in arbctter cause. I have seen them like Pkilldore^^ 
decide at once, the distant catastrophe of the game, by 
the first move on the political board. With one of these 
adepts there is nothing, however apparently careless, that 
is done in vain. There is no bow, no smile, no familiar en- 
quiry that is thrown away. According to the cant phrase,? 
every thing teUu, And as it was said of Alexander Pope^ 
that he hardly drank hia tea without a stratagem — so it may 
be truly said of one of those intriguers for office, that eve- 
ry glass of Wine he drinks, is a snare for the gentleman 
of whom he begs the honor to join him. There is noo- 
pinion that such an one advances, or represses, no man- 
that he censures or praises, no dissenting shake of the 
head, no expression of countenance, no step that he take»» 
either in conversation or conduct, but what " touches some 
wheel, w verges to some goal," connected with the greac 
affair of self. What an immense chain of causes and con- 
sequences, Hnk after link, will he forge and* put together 
in order to grapple the remote prize and bring it within 
his reach ! How will he complicate and involve his ma- 
chinery with spring after spring, and plot behind plot^ 
until there are few who can pierce through the whole 
scheme and detect the dark and distant purpose : Soon- 
er or later, however, it will be detected ; and once detect- 
ed — the man is gone forever. 

It is incredible too, what strange and even ludicrous me- 
tamorphoses this mania for office is sometimes seen ta 
work : How the most inveterate animosities and friend- 
ships change their character in a moment, as if by ma- 
gic : How suddenly the cla^est intimacy and most servile 
obsequiousness will freeze into estrangement, distance 
and repulsion : How rancorous prejudice and malignant 
hostility will dissolve and melt away into sweet and res- 
pectful attention : How iron-backed haughtiness will 
learn to bend, and arrogance to creep, and truckle and 
fawn and flatter : How envy, for a season, will uncurl and 
hide her .snakes ; malice borrow for a moment, the smile 
of benignity ; and even the cold, the proud, the dark, the 
surly and solitary monk relent into sociatHlity,> and turn 
bis cell into a banqueting room ! 

All these things I used often to see when I was in the 
habit of attending public bodies ; and often have I smiled 
with equal pity at the momentary triumph of the success- 
ful and the well-merited anguish of the disappointed in- 
triguer. I used to hope at first, that this propensity to in- 
trigue for office was a remnant merely of the regal dark- 
negs, which once covered our land and which would gra- 
dually retreat and disappear an tihe Oi;v^ %\kT\\\% ^ Ubert^y 
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milvanced. Bnt as soon as I observed the decline of public 
Tirtue and intellectual power, which peace brourht with , 
it, I saw at once, that the hope which I had cherished onr 
this head was fond and illnsive : for it required no pro- 
phet to predict, that as offices could no lont;er l)c sought 
by rival merit, they would be sought by lival intrigue. 
Accordingly 1 learn from ray correspondents that all I 
feared has come to pass. That posts not merely of labor 
and profit, but those of lionor, too, and those which de- 
mand not only the utmost pnnty but^ven sanctity of prin- 
' eipie are sought, and, I blush to add, scmctin\es gained by 
the meanest compliances and the most disgr: ceful sacri- 
fice of principle : that a rhan vv ho shall have been observ- 
ed for years, working his way through the dirt cif intr^gre, 
shall be seen, at last, with all his dirt upon him, c» ^ - g 
up, amidst the curses of the country, into a sea^ Jie 

constitution had desthied for virtuous eminei.-. . 'li 

be is destined only to pollute and degr -.i';. 

The man who can poorly and mean;/ Bt 'j. t) »' 'e 
coy caprices of any body by affecting, oi^ .:■..'■ •.(. ; .m .i »- 
pinions which he does not believe, and sc:it'.; v.i-.^ ■-!. v '.x 
he does not feel, gives but a poor p'cdge of ii» :: .: ' i • ..d 
noble independence which alone can fit him for^^i•; ..t 
cf honor. It is wonderful that a truth so sin',] le ai. '. . b- 
vious as this, does not strike every elective body, rcn.oiii 
contiuHrtlly before their mind and keep tiiem on tlie alert 
as to the condv.ct of candidates for their favor : That they 
cannot read the base and selhhh design, in the first change 
6f behavior, and see how little the unusual respect and 
the new-born smile and bow have to do with the heart of 
him. who offers them. 

On the other Iiai c!, hi>w callous must be that man, ho^r 
obstinate anc' admantine his effrontery, who can calmly 
take a seat gaiucd by such means, amid the indignant 
frowns and whispers which surround him and which he 
sees to be levelled at him from every direction. , 

This subject, however, affords one negative test of cha- 
racter which every man may easily apply to himself ; and 
by whidi, if it fit him, he may form a pretty sure estimate 
of his future figiite on the rolls of fame. — For he who feels 
that he in capable of seeking advancement by the use vi 
such means as I have been describing, may take it for 
granted :hrit he is conipcnnded of poor and j.erishable mate- 
rials. In those whom nature casts for iinmortaiity, thei'e i* 
a greatness oi^soul whicli scorns sucJi arts, and a consci- 
ouijness of power wliidi feels no occasion to resort to 
them.— It is only the little, the ln\r.o*vv^w\. ?^yv^ "C^v^tV.^v'afc "^^^x. 
stoop to thein ; and their conscious \\\.xViY\^^?.^ \>a^^-4>.'^n^^'^ 
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and bciseness constitute tfielr whole and only apok)^. 
Look upon the pagu of history and point out the man 
"Whose cliaracter is formed to grapple the heart of th^ 
reader, that was ever known to court an Honor by the a- 
doption of those vile and contemptible practices? No: 
the region of intrigufe is the region of reptiles ; the msitf 
whom nature designs for glory, breatlies a higher, a purfer 
and a nobler air. 

On this subject I received, early, in life, [a lesson frojn 
Lord Mansfield which I shall never forget, I got toLon- 
clpn in the year in which Wilkes, after his outlawry, had 
returned from France. I was, then, young and ardent. It 
•was all fairy land to me, and I was pretty, much in the 
predicament of a boy who goes for the first time to see a 
play — to whom all is beauty, enchantment and rapture. 
It happened that I settled in thfe very part of the city in 
whicl) No. 45 shone most conspicuous on the coaches and 
in which the cry of Wilkes and LibeHy was loudest. A 
young man almost unavoidably catches fhe Contagion of 
passion that prevails around him ; and thus it fared with 
me ; for by the time that the decision of the question came: 
about, there was not one 6f the thousands and tens of 
thousands who filled and surrounded Westminster Hall, 
whose heart beat higher in the cause of Wilkes than mine. 
I went prepared to hate Lord Mansfield as much as I had 
been led to love John Wilkes ; and, being then in the age 
of strength as well as enthusiasiili, I gained my choice ofi 
stands to see and hear. ' 

There was something in the person and air of Mansfield. 
which even before he opened liislins shook all my prepos- 
sessions. Oenius had fixed her sacred seal upon him ; 
and the impression was so strong and deep and striking, 
that it was irhpo^Sible to behold without revering him. 
Those of my readers who have sfcen his picture; or a plate 
correctly taken from it, will no doubt have remarked in 
the originals, the resemblance which our late illustrious 
Pendleton bore to him : a resemblance, however, consist -r 
ing not so much in identity of feature, as the thinness of 
vis ige, the habitual attitude of the lited, and the general 
outline and character of the face ; more especiaUv in thai 
uncommon light and intelligence which beamed from the 
countenance and denoted the cloudless hemisphere that 
sn^ilcd within. In the eye of Maniiteld there was that, 
which seemed to belong to a mind, not of this world. N« 
passion troubled, no impatience agitated, no doubt or hesi- 
tation darkened it for a moment. Unmoved by the tu- 
ipjilt and f/fsorder without — unperturbed by any emotion 
w'ir/?in— .calm— ccUcclcd—resv\etv^tT\\. «i^ vi\\i\\ts\^--.\t, 
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f eemed to pierce. Without effort^ beyond the con&aes of 
time and space. 

When he began to deli^r fte opinion of the bench, anx* 
lety for the result hushed the multitude into silence. The 
nmltitude were anxious only for Wilkes ; but a new ob^ 
ject of fsolicitude soon displaced him with me and took the 
f^ntire possession of ail my faculties. — This was no other 
than Mansfield himself. In the contemplation of that 
wooderful man — the rich and ineKhaustible stores, and 

transcendant powers of his mind 1 soon forgot all the 

woi*ld beside. 

I ](now that Lord Mansfield is no fatoritc with my 
countrymen, nor is it my purpose or business to make hiiti 
one. He has been accused of treacheiy— -duplicity — a 
contempt for liberty and the people— and a corrupt devo- 
tion to the will of the court. He m^ have deserved all 
the ill that has been said of him ; and I have lived long 
enough to know that it is possible, too, he may have rc<« 
fceived witljout deserving it. The envy of the wicked and 
the jealousy of the v|rtuous may have conspired to wrong 
his motives and overcharge his errors. Most wonderful in- 
deed, and contrary to all experience would it have been, 
|fsuchaman as Mansfiehl, however innocent, had lived 
Without enemies and died in peace. But be this as it may, 
I am not his advocate. That veneration, indeed* which 
1 have ever felt for genius, and which has always predis- 
posed me to love its possessor, makes me wish and hope 
that he was as pure and innocent as he is admitted on all 
hands to have been great. At present, however, I speak 
of him only as a man of talents and as he appeared to me 
in the summer in which I first saw him. 

''Almighty powers !" exclaimed a gentleman who 
stood near me in the hall—" what a mmd is here ! It's 
edge so keen as to split a hair and yet so strong as to rive 
a rock of adamant !" Mansfield's mind well deserved the 
encomium. J admired the case with which he bore me 
along ovei: an abstruse subject to which I was a total stran- 
ger — the new region of thought into which he lifted mc— 
the new'powec of apprehending and disirWninating with 
which he seemed to endue me, but which resulted entire- 
ly from the efear^nd full light, in which he so eminently 
excelled in presenting his ideas. I admired his illimitable 
power of penetration. There were times when I said to 
myself — **wow, surely, he must stop— I see tliat he has 
reached the very wall qf the firmament^-tind the human 
mind can go no farther." But he soon proved the firma- 
ment a visionary barrier ; and \u «i %t\\V. t«v^\^ ^^\Sssci% 
bJaze of effulgence passed be^ow^ \X> 'S^VCol «»s«.^ v^k"^^- 
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mine other heimispheres and exhibit other firmaments 
which in their turn, should vanish at his touch. Such are 
thy atchievements, mid-night labor and holy emzilaiion I 
Atchievcments wliich the (iod of Nature has foriiied o- 
thier men capable of repcatinjj by the same means; but 
•who are poorly and indolently content to pass their lives 
in admiring, instead of greatly and heroically, daring to 
rival them. Let my youthful reader Jay this thought to 
heart : and remember that the means which made Lord 
Mansfield great wc^re — midnight labor and holy emulati- 
on. , 

But sec how garulous age and vagrant fancy have borne 
me from my purpose. Let mc now endeavor to return to 
it.— .It was in the midst of the opinion <lelivercd in this 
case, that Lord Mansfield broke off into that beauiiful and 
eloquent digression on the popular fervor which had been 
«xcited in behalf of Mr. Vv^illces and against himself. Mr. 
Burrow in his report of the case has mangled this digres- 
sion most barbarously. What MacPherson has xery 
vainly said of translators is much more true of speech- 
reporters — I mean those who report from sparse notes 
■which they afterwards fill up, or themselves : " to do it 
ivell, one must be capable of equalling the original." But 
it wai not for such a bat, as Burrow, to follow the eagle 
flights of Lord Mansfield's mind ; nor is it for such a dtjri- 
mouse as Cecil to renew an attempt in which Burrow has 
failed. I will say, though, tliat Mr. Burrow has succeed- 
ed in nothing bnt in catching a few bright passages ^Yhich 
fitruck the multitude with so much f^rce as to awaken a 
thousand echoes in the conversations of the day, and which 
W;ere thus kept alive for the Reporter's benefit. 

Lord Mansfield having set aside all the objections to 
the process of outlawry whicli had been raised by the 
counsel for Mr. Wilkes, and in the vciy moment when 
popular hcpe was expiring, being about to ]>ass to those 
insuperable objections t« that process which had been dis- 
covered by the court themselves, ai;pearcd suddenly to 
"have been struck w^ith the idf»a that tlic candor of the 
"bench might be misinterpreted, and th^|^ the populace 
might impute to terror what was purely the efiect of con- 
scientious conviction. Recoiling at this idea from the 
stream of his argument, and raising himself erect with a 
dignity and solemnity of look and voice which struck even 
riot and faction dumb with awe, he said — " Here let me 
pause !" But to paint the look with which that phrase 
vas filled, would demand all the boldness of Angelo's pen- 
ciL It was more than human. The crowd felt the ce- 
iestial ii^^itning of the mmd \.\i«A.^'8i^\va^*va\w\ft«>i^%^^YA. 
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and shrunk back, in breathless amazement, as if !n the 
presence of divinity. The scene is indescribable. Never 
was there exhibited, I believe, a more impressive illustra- 
tion of the ascendancy of genius, eloquence and character. 
Then came his digression ; and in the course of it those 
beautiful sentiments which have led me into this long and 
unintended narration. " I honor the kiifg; anil I respect 
the people. But many things acquired by the favor of ei- 
ther, are in my account, objects not worth ambition. I wish 
Populnrity; But it is popularity which follows, not that 
which is run after. It is that popularitjt, which, sooner 
or later, never fails to do justice to the pursuit of 7iod/c 
ends by nodlff moans,''* 

Let the vain and seltish hunter of popularity, thq poor 
and low spirited intriguer for office, who calls himself a 
republican, read these sentiments of a British Lord^ and 
blush. Let my young friends who have not yet entered 
the lists of fame, read the same sentiments, and engrave 
them ufion their hearts. They point out the only road that 
will ever lead to virtuous and lasting fame. Aspire to ex- 
cellence. Labor, the Roman poet has told, conquers all 
things. Propose to yourselves, then, a competitor and de- 
termine to surpass him in all that is good and great.— 
But do not choose your competitor from the ranks of com* 
mon life. Put up a Chatham, a Camden, a Fox and Ers- , 
kine, such as they are exliibited to us : — and rise to the 
glorious competition with a spirit which will burst asun- 
der all the bonds of siren sloth and scatter all opposing 
difficulties to the winds of Heaven. Train the scul to the 
noblest virtues by the constant contemplation of the no- 
blest examples. Make yourselves capable of serving the 
people ; of serving them greatly and effectually : make 
yourselves worthy of their love and confidence by the per- 
petual exhibition of a pure, a virtuous and an useful life, 
and you will then possess that fiofiularity which follows i 
the only^ popularity, I should think, that an ingenuous and 
noble mind can ever enjoy. 

I have a strong pre-sentiment, that, on this subject, a 
revolution pf manners is close at hand. We are now, I , 
believe, at the bottom of the moral wheel; or, at least as 
low, I hope« as we shall ever sink. Much depends on.the 
young men, who are at this time preparing to come for- 
ward. And I strongly anticipate, that instead of vying 
with each other in the mean and degrading arts of in- 
trigue, they are preparing for the noblest of human con^ 
tests ; which of them vhall best deserve the love and con- 
Jtdence of their countrij I \i «ttc\\ Vi^ xXi't ^'^•8lfc^'«^^^ 'w^ 
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not, also, expect, pre long, to have oiir Solon, our Lycor- 
gus, our Plato, our Aristotle, our Demosthenes, our Cato 
and Cicero, our Livy and Tacitus ! Ai*e the heights o£ 
virtue and intellectual glory more inaccessible to a Virgi- 
nian, than to a Grecian or a Roman ? Indolence may try 
to excuse itself by talking of an original difference in the 
fabric of the character : but it is folly and nonsense. The 
same paths which led themi to those heights, are just as 
cmen to us, as they wei*e to theni : We have wanted only 
the vigor of spirit, the enterprize and heroism to enter 
these paths afid scale those heights. I anticipate the 
time, and it is not far off, when \ft shall want them no 
longer. O ! could I live to see that day, in the sincerity 
of my soul, I think I could tinily exclaim with the prophet, 
— Abw, Lord, let thy servant dejiart in fieac^ ! ' *' 
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" may not truth in langhing guise be tlrest > 

Francit, 

TO DOCTOR ROBERT CECIL. 

VlLAR Doctor, 

When you ai^ done lecturing the qual- 
ity on the top of the hill, I wish you would step down a lit- 
tle and talk with us folks at the foot of it. There is only 
one of the Enquirers that comes to our village, and that, 
I warrant you, shews the honorable stains of a dozen 
trades by the time it has gone the rounds. I will be plain 
enough to tell you that we are mightily pleased with you 
and diink ourselves much the better of the acquaintance. 
You have entirely put the nose of politics and foreign news 
put of joint. Quince and Snout no longer dispute whether 
England or France have done us. most harm ; and Snug 
and Bottom have ceased to quarrel about the taking pos* 
session of West Florida and the separation of the union; 
(Their wives, toOt agree much better than formerly. Mrs, 
fiqlppeisuo longei; offended by W\^ xxiM^^^^iv^^Vivxr^^v 
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•ns of Mi*s. Snout, and Mrs. Snout seems to think Mrs; 
Quince much less sour than she used to be : Mrs. Snug 
believes that the union is on a safer bottom than ever ; and 
Mrs. Bottom is of opinion, that every thing is snug. In 
short, Sir, since The Old Bachelor appeared and gave us 
more peaceable and pleasing subjects to talk of, we are 
all, as the man i^ays in the play; " Vfhat I call comforta- 
ble." 

Now, Sir^ being myself a man of mi and reading, as 
you perceive, and one who has already made a very great 
change in the manners and learning of my neighbors, I 
have been appointed, by a meeting of the village, to write 
to you ; and to let vou know that wie think you are, like 
the Rambler, too oAeii and tbo long mounted Upon stilts. 
—Remember, Sir, that to be popular, you must give us 
all a taste, and give lis our share. — You must come down 
JTrom yoiir castle and your cliff, and mix with us folks In 
our own Way. How do you reckon Dean Swift learned 
that style that pleases high and low so much ? Not by 
keeping the company of lords and ladies forever : but by 
diving occasionally, as he tells you, itito beef-stake cel- 
lars, by listening to the rough wit of fchimney-swceps and 
oyster-girls, arid the *• horse-play," ds Drydcn says, of 
jockeys and porters. 

This, Sir, is the substance of a very good speech deliv- 
ered by me at this village meeting ; whereupon I was cho- 
sen to hand you the subjoined resolution, which is of mf 
drawing and was agreed to unanimously. 

This letter I know might savor of self adulation : were 
it not universally known that I ihake a most moderate 
and m^est estimate of my own genius and talents, and. 
Indeed that I am rather under the mai*k than over it A ; 
fact of which you will hot doubt when I inform you thatj * 
notwithstanding niy humility in making this apology, I 
might well have ivitTed it, since I had the honor of my 
birth of being dipt in the Liffy and of being, Dear Doctor; 
before and ever since. 

Tour 6bedii:nt setvaht,to command, 

ARTHUR O'FLANNEGAN. 

«« Renoived^ unanimously^ That Doctor Cecil, the au- 
thor of The Old Baclielor, do change his style oftener^^ 
than usual, on pain of being displaced : and when he can-t 
hot instruct, that he do make lis laugh, on the like pain.'* 

This letter with its , acconfpanying resolution from my 
correspondent Mr. O'Fla^negan, is so modest and so rea« 
^onable, that I have no inclination to resist it. And, for- 
iurtately for me, I hare tOBlt teXVtt^ VjVi^Vi -wwt.VewilL 
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various correspondents, which I hope will both amuse and 
instruct my village friends. — That, which I fir^t give, i» 
from a gentleman, who is, perhaps, in the circle of Mr« 
O'Flannegan's acquaintance. 

TO DOCTOR CECIL. 

SIR, 

I am one of the antient and respectable society of 
cordwainers, and by some good luck and more good man- 
agement, have acquired a fortune that enables me to live 
like a gentleman. 3ut this is a character that I find the 
world not disposed to allow me : for notwithstanding the 
boasted republicanism of our government, and the suppos- 
ed equality of our political rights, there does exist a spe- 
cies of priviledged orders among us. How else, let me 
ask, does it happen that the title of Esquire is refused to 
me, while it is uniformly bestowed on others not a whit 
my superiros ? It may be said perhaps; that in this coun- 
try such additions are merely marks of respect attached 
to office^ and not fieraonal distinctions; and that when we 
say the honorable Mr. Yeanay or the honorable Mr. Heavi- 
head, we mean no more than that the one is a member of 
Congress, for example, and the other a judge. Although 
I think all such official distinctions had better be laid a- 
»ide as savouring more of the government we have abol- 
ished than the one we have adopted, yet it is not of these 
that I complain, but, I confess it galls me to the quick ta 
read through the window of the post office, letters addres- 
sed to Anthony Droning, Esq. Attorney at law, TSiniothy 
Drugget, Esq. Merchant and the like, whilst my own are 
directed simply to Mr. Richard Vamper. 

I shall be glad to be told the principles upon which this 
distinction is founded. — Is it on wealth ? I wouid have 
them to know that I can lay down dollar for dollar with 
the best of thein. It can't be on talents or understanding, 
for how many of your honorablea or esquirea could write a 
better letter than this ? And as to birth, I believe the 
family of the Vampers is as ancient and as reputable as 
almost any in the country : although my father was a 

Soe-maker as well as myself. I have often heard him 
y that his grandfather owned the first store that was 
ever opened in Fluvanna; I have a coushi who is a doctor 
in Tennessee, and another who is a judge in Georgia, be- 
sides five near relations in our last assembly. Nor is 
this distinction. Dr. Cecil, deemed unimportant by most 
ef our modern gentry. A young man of fashion, who had 
bceu one of my re^Iarcastomerftf ou r^c^vvvi^^^ V?At of 
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boots out of my shop without the accustomed addition of 
£fi(juire, according to a rule I had lately rcsolvtd to a- 
dopt, called on me soon afterwards, paid his bill, and has 
never dealt \\ ith me since. And one of my oldest cm- 
plo\ers who had been higli in office under the former go- 
vernment, would not take a letter out of the post-office 
which I addressed to him as a suTiple Mr, pretending not 
to know it was meant for him. Our patrons of the revo- 
lution considered aristocracy as a noxious plant, and 
meant to extirpate it ; but this shoot was left behind, and 
unless we take care of it, will one day sprout up and flou- 
rish anew. If you view this subject in as serious light as 
I do, you will agree with me that such obvious distincti- 
ons should be abolished, or if they must be kejJt up, that 
they be conferred on our citizens solely in proportion to 
their virtues, talents and usefulness. 
I am, Sir, 
With honest respect, 

Your friend and foUow-citizcn, 

RICHARD. VAIVIPER. 

About the insertion of the following letter, from RicU- 
tnond, I have, for several days, been made to entertain ve- 
fy strong doubts by the strenuous opposition of my neice, 
Rosalie. She insists that the character of the writer is an 
assumed one ; that his pleasure is affected ; and that the 
most keen and bitting irony lurks under his compliments. 
She says that my living so far from the scene c^f active 
and polished life, disables me from compaiing these pic- 
tures, which are, sent me, with the originals, and thus 
subjects me to be made an instrument to gratif) ir.di.idu- 
al pique and malice : that it would ccmport very i!ly with 
'What she knows to be my disposition to give pain to indi- 
viduals intentirn:illy ; and, that, as she (Vcs not d( »ibt 
that the allusions in this letter, however general on the 
face of it, will be well understood in the cinles to v/hi'h it 
relates, 1 ought not to run the least risque in giving it cur- 
rency. 

All this is certainly very prudent. But, then, T consi- 
der that if irony be intended by the writer, it will havt no 
^dgc, unless the errors exist which alone can m- ke it iro- " 
iiy : and if they do exist, the ironv is deserved, — A> tfj in- 
dividual censure, I have no fear of it ; I know that pcrs -n- 
al motives cannot be imputed to me. The letter itself 
contains nc thing individual or personal : And if tliere be 
individuals whose conscience applies it, ironically t(»tlicm- 
•elves, the maxim will be rcmen\\^TtCi — ^^'' qui cuiuv AV\«^ 
'/acW^^he who takes the appUcat\oi\\.o\i\Tsv^\^> TEkVi2«jtVx^- 
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If the errors exist, which this letter implies (taking i{ 
ironically) I have uo mercy or feeling for them. They 
deserve to be hissed out of pui'c and virtuous society. If 
they do not exist, the letter, instead of haviiijg^ a double, 
has only a«ingle aspect, and that a complimentary one, 
And as, in either way, it is well- written and amusing, I 
•hall, withoal farther hesitation, give it to* the public. 

TO DOCTOR CECIL. 

I am the qnly son of a German farmer, who re- 
moved some thiity years ago from Pennsylvania to one of 
our upland Counties, where he piarried my mother, and 
where by dint of industry and frugality he acquired a 
large estate. My father feeling the insuflTiciency of his 
own education, detei*mined to make a scholar ot me and 
accordingly put mc to the best schools which that part of 
the country afforded.— My education was scarcely com- 
pleted before I married the daughter of a respectable 
neighbor, a connection of my mother's, who brought nie 
a handsome portion. I had not been married two years 
bcfoi^e death deprived me both of liiy wife and my father 
^And after passing away three or four dull years on ray 
estate, I determined to seek happiness in this city, dt 
whose gaiety and politeness I had heard such inviting d«- 
scriptir.ns. 

I thought I would make thy debut during the sitting of 
the General Assembly, and therefore providing myself 
M'ith a pair of handsome horses and a new suit of cloth^ 
for myself J^nd ihy valet, I set out fpr Richmond with the 
Delegates from our county, one of whom is an old school- 
fellow, and the other my wife's brother. My object. Dr. 
Cecil, is to enjoy life, not by plunging ihto the vices ana 
dissipation which I am told prevails in all cities, but to b^ 
free from the trouble and care attendant on business-^td 
be within reach of a refined, intelligent and agreeable so^ 
Giety of both sexes ; and if perchance I should meet witH 
an amiable woman who should find me to her taste ai 
well as suit my own, to be once more a candidate for ma- 
trimonial felicity. — I have now been here upwards of two 
months, and can truly say I have every reason to congra* 
tulate myself on the change of my . residence. Every dayj 
furnishes me with some new idea or imparts some new 
pleasure. My most sanguine expectations have been more 
tlian realized. And I sometimes think I am now enjoying 
that true Epicurean life of blended reason and pleasure 
which ihad pictured to my ima^\Ti^t\o\i tuher than evct 
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lioped to experience. The first thing which struck my 
jilttention, next to the ceaseless stir and bustle in the 
streets and the shewy elegance of the shops, was the 
smoothness and polish of manners which I could not but 
contrast with the coarse simplicity of my neighbors and 
county men. I no longer wondered tliat the terms civility 
' and fiolittnesa were derived from words signifying towns, 
bo great was the effect of this universal courtesy, that I 
was sometimes tempted to think there was something pe- 
culiarly interesting in my appearance, which these refin- 
ed citizens, whose cultivated tastes are so alive to the el- 
egant and the beautiful, had discovered at first sight. If 
I went into a shop to get some little articles of dress which 
were necessary to make me resemble tlie gay young men 
I met with, the shop-keeper took particular pains to ac- 
commodate me — told me what was fashionable or other- 
wise ; That Lawyer Lounge had a coat of this and Dr. 
Calomel a waistcoat of that — sometimes abated in the 
price without my even asking it — and if I chanced to make 
a purchase, however inconsiderable, it was always sent 
to my lodgings, neatly folded up, and directed to " Peter 
Schryphel, Esquire." Being accustomed to see our coun- 
try merchants sell their goods as if they were doing a favor 
rather than receiving one, I was at fii*st a little suspicious 
of so much kindness and civility that had not beeti earned 
by previous good offices, but perceiving that they were u- 
niform in the same courteous behavior to every person who 
Came in, I naturally ascribed it to its true cause, a refined 
and enlarged benevolence. If I was so pleased with the 
igeneral aflTability of the places and with the philanthropy 
of those who keep the shops, how was my heart filled with 
gratitude for the favors bestowed on me by some of our 
chief functionaries. My brdMier-in-law had soon introduc-* 
ed me to several of the judges, counsellors and other pub- 
lic officers as we happened to meet with them, and with 
very few exceptions they received mft with the cordial af- 
fection of an old friend. One of these gentlemen who had 
Squeezed my hand with an unusual warmth of manner, 
disconcerted me a little, by enquiring with much seeming 
interest about the health of my wife and children ; and 
when I told him of my situation, he was embarrassed in * 
turn, and evidently a good deal distressed at his mistake — 
a strange one, by the bye, and one which I cannot account 
for. Of all the people I have met within this city I sec 
none^ who, taken as a body, are equal to our chief dignita- 
ries in that genuine politeness which springs from goodness 
pf heart. 
J have oft^ beco gratified m \3[ie\d6\>v ol Amc^^^w*. tS. 
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Delefjates with observing the air and manners of one of the 
counsellors for example. With what a benignant counte- 
nance and alTectionate shake of the hand he salutes each 
of tlie memberii, even those who like myself were uttec 
strangers to him, and enquires about the success of their 
crops and the health of their families — seeming to feel a 
common interest in their welfare, and to impart somewhat 
of that happiness which conscious virtue hati bestowed oh 
himself. I know nothing v/hich rejects more honor on 
our I'epublican institutions or more proves the liberality 
and discernmeni of our legislature, than that men of such, 
amiable and philanthropic dispositions should be selected 
for ( ffice ; and what heightens the merit of the appoint- 
ment is this, that these gentlemen from the modest back- 
wardness of tUeir deportment, could never have obtruded 
themselves into notice, bat must have been sought after, 
and reluctantly brought forward to exhi!)it their generous 
virtues on a more extended theatre. For my own part I 
can never forget the ardent interest which several of these 
gentlemen have discovered in my concerns, and the 

■ friendly advice they have proflfered me unasked. One of 
them lately took the trouble to procure me a ticket to a 
ball given by tlie citizens to the members of the Legisla-i 
ture. I shall not attempt to describe this spl^ndidyi?^^ tai 
yai, Sir, to whom no doubt such scenes have been famili- 
ar ; si^fGce it to say that my sensations were wrought up^ 
to a high pitch of confused delight. Besides the gratifica- 
tion afforded by the music, which was conducted by the 
celebrated Gillet of whom I had heard so much, and an 
immense crowd of fine women whose native charms were 
heightened by clegf^nce of dress, I experienced the most 
delightful of all pleasures; I mean the pleasure of pleas- 
ing. My honorable friend soon discovered me among a 
crowd of fashionable young men to whose spirited and 
-witty c(lusi(uis I was listening with great expectation, and 
politely carried me to another part of the room for the 
purpose of introducing me to a blooming young lady of a- 
bout sixteen, who, he whispered in my ear, was one of the 
leading Belles of the city. 

There was a gi^eat contrast Ijctween the vivacity of this 
lady's looks and the blushes which never ceased to over- 
spread her cheek, occasioned, no doubt, by the timidity 
natural to women, at finding herself in such a throng ; and 
such is the effect of good education, that she seemed at no 
loss for conversation, and even ventured once or twice to 
rally me into a disposition to dance. I was ill at my ease 
//I the company of a lady of such distinction and accom- 

pllshmeuts — hit having beard* V.\vAt.\.V\^CAX^ \a^Sk«%'^vtr 
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■inch given to noyxl reading, I abkcd her, it' she had c« 
rer read the Vicftr of Wakefield. She answered in the 
negative ; btit immediately retorted my (|utrsti()ii as to a 
dozen others,* on which she passed such eiit]\usia>tic en- 
coxniumB, that it mortified me to be oblijjed to confess my 
ignorance, and I was vexed with myself for having start- 
ed the subject. I remained silent some tinnc, and was en- 
deavoring to invent some excuse for leaving a place where 
I thought I must make so aukward a figure, when the 
young lady, suddenly turning to a female acquaintancfi 
who sat next her, whispered my name in her car, adding, 
'* take care of your heart, Miss Ogles, for he is a charm- 
ing young man," 

I could scarcely help betraying the delight I felt at dis- 
covering, that I did not apjjear the same untutored rustic 
to other peopl|>, that I had fancied myself to be. The 
young friends continued to converse some time longer ; 
out the expressions-*^** Dutchman — very rich — live in 
Kichmond-^Mr. Bell's new HousE"-^\vere all that 
met my ear, and from these, I thought it probable I had 
been partly the subje.ct of their discourse, I no longer 
wished to change my place, but soon took occasion to re- 
new our conversation, in which Miss Ogles now bore a 
distinguished part, anc( I can truly say, I never passed so 
agreeable an evening in my life. The subjects which 
chiefly engaged our attention, were the manners and cus- 
toms of foreign nations, particulHrly those of France and 
England. And it would nave surprised, as well asdelight* 
(ed you, to have seen these young creatures display so ex- 
tensive and minute a knowledge of these countries»as to 
>heir dress, their ceremonies, their public places and even* 
their manufiactures ; and if they did not as thoroughly 
examine the subject of their literature, it was evidently 
because they did not wish to appear pedantic. Nor is it 
the young ladies alone who have been pleased to form a 
favorable opinion of me, and to wish to cultivate my ac- 
quaintance. No less than two elderly matrons have in- 
vited aietoipakc one at their loo parties — one of them 
saying, she hated *' to sec young men so hum-drum^* 
whilst the other encouraged me by observing, I did not 
know how much I might win. 

Bui I have already said enough of my adventures for 
the present. — And now to the main purpose oJF my letter, 
which is, to recommend you to send your nephews here, 
to get some knowledge of men and manners.— I novv 
know, that mere book-learning but serves to make a man 
ridiculous to othen » and to prove a soviicvi q>1 -s^'k^Mvwi v* 

O 
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himself. I will promise to introduce tlieni to my honora- 
ble frientl, ajid to impart to them ihe b<?ncfit of my recent 
experien :e, for I am anxious that ctliers should partake 
of the liappinossi eiijo} ; and 1 cannot bear to thmk, that 
such virtues and tale^it*, as I have always heard ascribed 
to your younj^ kinsmen, shoul'l be longer deprived of thtt 
advantages presented by this City. 
J am, Sir, 
Your respectful; 

PETEK SGHRYPK^L. 
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Pa fauiletFi cursum^ atque audacibus annue csepti*. 

Virgil, Geor^ios 

Smile on my fir^t attempt and aiO my bold design. 

My nephew Alfred begs leave to make his first bow t'« 
the public ; and 1 will nnt suppress the anxiety which I 
feel for his reception. As to myself, at my time of lifa 
and in my sitn^^tion, I had nothing to hope or fear from 
the good or ill o])ii ion wliirJi might be entertained cf me 
as a writer: and if my first essays have ivot taktn^ I can 
retire, without resentment or mortification, sufficiently 
cnnsolctl by the couhciousness of my motives. But for the 
surcess of my boys, I feel all the anxiety of a father. 1 
should, however, oiTend the dignity of their spirit by soli* 
citing indulgence to their ycuth ; nor can I believe from 
this sperin»en of Alfred's skill in compnsiiion, thatsnch so* 
licitati(»n is at all necessary. The embarrassment which 
hv tVels in making his dfbut^ is a sincere and- unequivo- 
cal mark of his respect for the public, and will, I an) sure, 
be prc^jierly estimated by them. Bui fur that and every 
thing el^c, he will Jvpeak best for himself. Here be is : — 

" All authors have felt, and several have laniented, the 
clififcuUvofa first address. — The exclamation " arc/// a 
. via fiiinia rjy/," has not been confined to one, or to a few 
writers. From him, who ** pi!es reluctant quarto upon so- 
lid folio," to the occasional "Newspaper Essayist, the first 
|>aragraphsare those which cost him most labor, and about 
ft'hich he is nioai solicitous. These successfully fiuishedi 
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the work goes more smoothly on, to a prosperous ccnclu- 
&u):i. -• 

*' The ancients-had in this respect a manifest advantage 
over ihe moderns. The usual invocation to the immortal 
Gods to favor and assist them, ** Dn\ c^/itr'tt as/mate mcU^* 
supplied the place of a more formal intrtiduction, and re- 
lieved them from the doubts, and perplexities which im- 
jjede the first efforts of a mo4ern. . 

, ** If this difficulty be Ccmiiion to all, it cannot be sup- 
posed, that yoiitii and inexj>en€uce easily surmount it. 
No ! 1 feel that my assistance was rashly promised ty these 
j/apersiu a letter which I thought the public would never 
see, aifd now that I am called upon to redeem the pledge, 
I sJirink, with trembling solicitude, from the task. 
. " Yet, from my uncle's lessons I thought I had learnt 
to fortify my mind against the approaches of false shame 
—to distinguish between bashfulness and modesty — be- 
tween the salutary curb which restrains the. young man 
from attempting too much, and the enervating power, 
■which prevents him from accomplishing any. thing. — He 
has often, I remem!>cr, whilst he condemned the arrogance 
of son^e, equally censured the timiuity and u;iiispirin,% tem- 
per of others. *' This bashfulncss," he would some tinges 
.say, '* which precludes all idea of improvement, and clos- 
es the avenues to fame, frequently proceeds from too 
high an opinion of one's own iu^portance* He who be- 
lieves, that in his first essays, the eyes of the world will be 
directed towards him, can scarcely ever be induced to 
make trial of his strength. He is fearful of disap- 
pointing the expectations whiuh he imagines he has every 
where raised, and of risking tin already well established 
reputation. But the truly modest man makes a juster es- 
timate of US'* own consequejice and the sentiments of th:; 
world. — He knows how little of the attention of others he 
is likely to engross. He is, therefore, not at all anxious 
9bout him^selffbut generally solicitous to impress u])on o- 
Vhers the lessons of truth and virtue. Persofjal considera- 
tions are here out of the question, or of very inferior mo- 
ment. .For if in endeavoring to contribute to the general 
stock of useful information and innocent amusentent, his 
literary reputation suffers or is entirely destroyed — he has 
yet merited the ei)itaph bestowed bv affection on the youth 
wlio aspired to direct Ids father's horses ; *• qurm ni non 
tenuity ma^nia tamen rx'cUlit autiis*' — which if he did not 
accomplish, he nevertheless fell in a great attempt." — The 
general design of T/ie Old Bachelor has been already e;c- 
plained. " Innocently to amune and "uxTtuuuRlv^ X^ Vw.- 
^/rur/,"i8 our motto. The objecls at\e cCk\iKvv\^vJi\\i\\\ '^«'- 
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means to attain them, as well as the agents employed, 
may be various. Whilst; therefore, the miister spirit un- 
locks the treasures of his experienced and well stored 
mind, for the benefit of his readers, I too, may contribute 
my mite. Human life, with all its mvides and pursuits, is 
so multifarious, that even he who has had little experi- 
ence, may have observed something worth the communi- 
cation ; and if he only excites enquiry or induces a single 
mind to relinquish a folly or renounce a vice, he has not 
labored in vain. 

"Nor has my education altogether disqualified me for 
the part I may hare to support. My years have been few, 
but they have been busy. When the seducements of plea- 
sure or indolence invited to relaxation, I was fortunate 
in having a watchful guardian, always present, to admon- 
ish me of the value of time and the necessity of persever- 
ance. — He pointed to the young Virginians who by indus- 
try liad raised the hopes of their friends, and by desisting 
too soon from their labors, had afterwards disappointed 
them. He continually reminded me of the fateot Menan- 
der, a near neighbor of ours, who, about ten years ago 
left the college where he was educated with prospects the 
most fiattcrinj:j and brilliant — His story is short and sim- 
ple, and though by no means uncommon, yet worth repeat- 
ing — In his early youth he had improved his natural saga- 
city by studious diligence. At college, for a long time, 
his efforts were unremitted and crowned with the usual 
success. Unfortunately for him his reputation kept even 
pace with his talents* By his Fellow-Students and ac« 
quaintances he was cried up as a great genius, till at 
length he began to think himself one^ Rating his own at- 
tainments by comparison with those of the young men a* 
round him, he easily persuaded himself that because he 
was before ihem, he was behind none* In this he com- 
mitted im error common to most young Collegians^ who 
imagine that there is nothing beyond their own walls 
worth consideration. From that fatal moment he gave 
into the prevalent disease of his countrymen, in determin- 
ing to rely, solely, oh the eftbrts of his unassisted genius-— 
His books were laid aside and the treasures of ancient and 
modern wisdom neglected. He became a wit and a man 
ofpleasute. Indolence seized upon his victim and held 
him fast. When he came into the vforld^ it was apparent 
there were many with whom he could not contend ; but 
either his presumption or confirnied habits of negligence 
hindered him from entering again and treading, with in- 
vktcible aidor, the only road vj\\\c\v ttei ^n^t Vt^A to ex- 
cellence. — J'Jius what he \\».d sii.\w<i^V>^ \^^iat^\ftVsf8.\.\yj 
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relaxation. His fame Avlthered like a delicate fio>ver 
touched by the untimely frost, and now, buried in obscuri- 
ty, he is forever lost to society. 

'* This story related by my uncle, in his unsually im- 
pressive manner and in some happy moment, excited me 
to gi^eater exertions. Dettrmined to avoid the fate of 
Menander, 1 seldom lost a moment. What time was un- 
occupied by books, was employed in observation or in con- 
versing with those learned men whom chance threw in my 
way and who thouglit it not beneath them to instruct a 
child. Hence 1 have gained something, and what is more 
important than any thing, the knowledge of how much re- 
mains to be acquired — ^or have I viewed mankind alto- 
gether through the medium of books aud the conversation 
of the learned. The parental care and unbounded gene- 
rosity of my noble uncle have afforded me opportunities of 
a nearer inspection, neither so few nor limited as might be 
imagined. I have been at various seminaries of learning 
in and out of Virginia, public and private. I have there 
studied the characters of my young countrymen under ev- 
ery aspect, and in all iheir different T>hases, I have 
traced to my own satisfaction the causes, independent of 
original organization, which raise one man above, and 
sink another below, the level of his species. Associating 
with the studious, I have noted the march of their minds ; 
and, forced into company, with the idle and dissolute, I 
liave followed them through all the progressive stages of 
deterioration, liesiding sometimes in a town, 1 have been 
received into the polite circles and become familiar with 
its manners ; whilst my country education has made mc 
acquainted with the calm pleasures and unambitious 
pursuits of rural privacy. Nor have 1 been permitted to 
overlook the fair sex. Indeed my disposition required no 
exti^ordinary. excit^tent in this respect.-r-1 should not 

havp V^^lLiJIll' Unciyro?i) llft >^'' ' Ui a d li kle\ikbmtliiD^ V ^^ ^ 
h^abeen 1ffi}ffei<etTt%o>|h^<ibjects*jD(liis n\ os^enlllusiast!c ■ 
d^ktttibiL ^^Xf^MfJ^ re|;ard has hitlieriotjcfAi general and 
unappropriatea!y-Crl ctJGi'fefe f^hiwre '»-«iiank«l, failings as 

' weflow >'iitK^^ij^ ;\|jli ^i|m^Ue pj^ractcr : but failings of 
such a nature, so neany'aHica to tTifc'briglSdiPlf&ceilence 
"^^oi^eratingup^i^miitdtBoidelicate, so-ductiVe^^^ suscep- 
tible ofimprov|S)t^q|f^tu^)it:^h^^^Mdcred me a thousand 
times more anxious than ever toseeuitfm occupy fh at sta- 

*-4Wpj^, society, wjiich the God of. Nutuxe designed for 

tlt«pcu«-A^'present I am in the town* o^j|^^**f,^i^bec ut- 

ing a course of legal studies. Of my ipr€jCcss^\G^KTv\v5c vVr. 

ebjects conziectcd with itl sWdW \veT<i^Xx^x \\^x^ \svVxOcv\.^ 

saj'. No science I fiad embracer ^ Vax^«.x N-x-tX'tvi v>\ 
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• 
teresting topics, filU the mind with so many noble i^ubjectj* 
of cuntcinplKtiun, or comprehends a wider range for uitel- 
lectual excursion. I speak of it in its proper and liberal, 
not confined and technical sense. If it has suflfered \n pub- 
lic estimation, it is not lo be attributed to any cause in- 
herent in the science itself, but to other extrinsic ciicum- 
htanccs which I may hereafter undertake to point out. In 
the mean time if my daily reading will suggest any thing 
Avorthy of remark, I will not hesitate to make it the sub- 
ject of an essay, 

** Having thus introduced myself to the public, I shall 
hereafter dispense with ceremony, and folhAving the ex- 
ample of my great prototype, suspend and resunje my en- 
quiries at pleasure. 

** As every thing I write is submitted to jiis inspection, 
lie will be my security that nothing indelicate, nothing, 
personal, nothing ofTensive to good morals, shall iind its 
way to the Press." 

ALFRED. 

3/^ The O. B. had intended ere this to give Theodore 
Hopewell a place in his papers. But as Hupewell's let- 
ter, woidd in some measure break the unity and consis- 
tency of his plan, he persuades himself that he shall be 
readily pardoned for the omission, by that. polite and be- 
nevolent writer. . The O. B. has received several com - 
munications which Iiave much individual merit, but not 
forming, by their nature, an integral part of his scheme, 
he has been obliged to deny himself, the pleasure of u^in^; 
them. As, however, it is a pity they should be lost to the 
public. The O. B. repeats his engagement that he will, 
on application by their authors, return them by tlie same 
channel through which he received them. 
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Vulea lit nlta utet nife cnndiilum 

Soracre, nee jam rastineant onus 
SylvsB iMboraiitcs frelnque 

Fiumina consjLiteriiit ucuto< 

Disxnive fiicfus, ligna sn]icr foco 
J^rge repouens ; atqne, h(mii;«ilus, 

DepiY)me cuiaitriintini SMbinn 

OTlialiuicho, mei-uin diota. 

^ermittc divis csrtcra. 

Iior^ Lib* 2 0*1. t. 

Behold Soractc's aiiy Iie'glif, 
8ce how it stands an heap of snow ; 

Behold the Winter's hoary weight 
Oppress the lah'ring woods below ; 

And by the season's icy hand 

<Joi)geiird the lazy rireVs stand. 

Now meU away the winter's cold 

And larger pile the cheerful fire. 
Bringdown tlie vintage fonr-ycar-old. 

Whose mellow'd heat can mirth inspire ; 
Then to tlie CuartHan Powers divine 
Careless, the rpst oflife resigr*. 

February. 

1 never see a heavy fall of snow, like that which I havf 
been, now, observing, through my window, for several 
Ji ^urs, without feeling an instinctive flow and gaiety of spi- 
rits. This is, prol;»ably, tlie eflfect of an early assoQiatinn 
of ideas, whicji the mind still nial^es withmit my pefctiv- 
ing it. For in my yotmja: days a ijiow was the constant 
signal for an hundred diljerent, delightful amusements.: 
amusements, which are now nearly out of use, perhaps, 
from the much greater infrequency of the iuviiii-.g cause. 
Fifty years ago, in such a snow as this, which is already 
nine inches deep, all the ycumg folks were leaping iind 
bounding with anticipated delight, and could not be kept 
within doors even until the snow had ceased to fall. The 
little children of four or five years old would clear a place 
in. the yard and prop a plank or an old door to catch snow- 
birds, pulling the trigger, alternately , bv sl ?>\\\w^ >«\\v:Xv 
was conducted through the vrmdovf \x\*io A^^^ ^^^^^^ *» 'Cc*:^^ 
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they would roll balls in the yard — wonder at their rupid 
and unaccountable accumulation — and contend who should 
make the largest. The country boys and girls would 
wage the joyous war of snow-ball — or unite in a party cf 
sleighing — or run races, by sliding on planks over the iVo 
zcn surface of the snow, down the long slope of a hill side 
Dreadful at such a season, was the carnage among the 
tenants of the air, the field and the forest — traps, snares, 
springs in a thousand forms contributed to thttr destruc- 
tion, and the huntsmen followed on the track of the fl\ ing 
game, with a certainty and a perseverance which no 
speed, nor cunning, nor strength could elude. 

But it was during the fall itself of a cold and driving 
snow, while the whole creation without was shivering and 
shrinking from the blast and drift, and tilling the air with 
the many-toned expression of their sufferings, that the 
highest interest was excited in all who wer© capable of 
feeling and reflecting*. It was then while the ilocks and 
herds were driven to their folds and stalls, and the win4 
was heard to whistle on the outside of tliose walls which 
it could not pierce, that we became sensible of the superi- 
or intelligence of man and learned to appreciate a thou- 
sand conveniences and comforts which that intelligence 
had spread around him. 

Then, too, it was with the family drawn together, at 
. night in a friendly circle, around the blazing and cheerful 
hearth, with a brown mug of that simple, rural beverage, 
the juice of the apple, placed before them — that I first 
learned to estiinate the social character of man and tast- 
f d tiie pure charms of virtuous and instructive conversa- 
tion. — ^Such was the time for innocence to come forth, 
witliout blush or tremor, & shew hpr thoughts ; for strong, 
uncultured sense to exhibit hit muscles ; and for rural 
learning to open its legendary lore. Conversations like 
these, J dp not hear in ihc present time. I hear, indeed, 
more flippancy and smartness ; perhaps more wit and 
decoration ; but I hear much less of solid and useful 
sense ; and above all much less of unaffected nature. For 
It was nature ; it was this arch enchantress that infused 
the inimitable resistless charm. Then, no cavilling hy- * 
percritic stood by, to catch the speaker before he tripped : 
of course no one thought himself obliged to " speak by the 
card" lest " equivocation should undo him." ' Then, no 
witling stood, with uplifted gig to hit the first hair-breadth 
opening that presented itself, and, thus, to arrest the use- 
ii/i/>ro^ress of the conversation. No snarling satiristt ov 
turner of invectives couched, Vikc a ti^r« to seize his wan- 
derjiiff and unsuspecting prey, -"So iii»X\4\v»t. demon ^ 
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■lantler haunted theungarded circle to feather materials 
for to-morrow's tale. No: all was freedom, and ease and 
confidence and friendship ; and ^* oiit of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth spoke" without fear and without re- 
straint. 

I am well aware that all this may be considered as no- 
thing more than the common prejudice of old people in 
favor of their coevals. Yet I think we have enough of the 
old stock remaining to convince any young man of candor 
and sound jndgmejit that the opinion deserves abetter 
name than that of prejudice. Lotik at the remains of our 
revolutionary wortliies — those plam, honest, hardy sons ot 
valor and virtue — and compare them with ** the silken, 
ducking observants" of the present day. Is thtve not as 
much difference between them as there was between the 
cotemporaries of Fabricius and those of Pompey at Kome ; 
between the frugal simplicity and incorruptible honor 
•which marked the first ages of that great republic and the 
degentracy which debased and ruined it, after conquest 
had poured upon the banks of the Tiber the splendors and 
luxuries of vanquished Asia ? 

Let the man who stands upon the isthmus between 
these two generations of Aitiericans, between that which 
is passing off and that which is coming forward, make tUis 
comparison calmly and frankly — and pronounce upon the 
characters of the two; The question is not which is tho 
most sliewy — but which is the most solid :— wUich of them 
excels in the virtues of sincerity — integrity— disinterested 
generosity — and public spirit. The question is not which 
of them can make the best pun or turn the most melodi- 
ous period ; but which of them will talk the most sense 
und give you the soundest opinion. — The question is not 
which of them can best string together a set of pretty^ 
words — which of them can declaim with the finest ca- 
dence, and promptest volubility — ^n^^r which of them can 
the most dexterously launch into the heart of an adversa- 
ry, an Indian arrow with a poisoned head ;— but it is, 
•which of them displays the most of that frankness and be- 
nevolence that draws near to your bosom and your affec- 
tions — and raises your ow-n virtues by the toucli of sympa- 
thy ; which of them is most successful in unsealing the 
sources of confidence and harmless pleasure hi your breast 
—which of them puts you most at your ease by the plain- 
ness and nature of his mamiers — which of them mingles 
the most hap[)ily, innocent amusement with sound and 
practical sense— the useful, with the agreeable. 

Louk from tbp tiakliDg symbals of the \)re&Qivtd&Y t<& 
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such a colloquial character as Doctor Franklin ! Never 
have I known such a fire-side companion as he was ! — '■ — ; 
Great as he was both as a statesman and a philosopher, 
he never shone in a light more winning than when he was 
seen in a domestic circle. It was once my good fortune to 
pass two or three weeks with him at the house of ^ pri- 
vate gentleman, in the back part of Pewnsylvania ; and 
we were confined to the house during, ^he •whole of that 
time by the unintermitting constancy and defjth of the 
snows. But confinement could never be felt wl#w-dFi»nk- 
lin was an inmate.— His cheerfulness and his coQoquial 
powers spread around him a perpetual spring. — When I 
speak however of his colloquial powers, 1 do not mean to 
awaken aiiy notion analagous to th^Lfwhich BoswelL haV 
given us when he so frequently jnentiQns the colloquial 




test for victory — or an arbitrary and despotic ^exaction of 
homage to his superior talents. It was strong — acute — 
X^rompt— splendid and vociferous:— as loud, stormy and 
sublime as those winds which he represents as shaking the 
Hebrides and rocking the old castles that frowned upi»n 
the dark rolling sea beneath. But one gets tired of storms, 
however sublime they may be ; and longs for the more or- 
derly current of nature. Of Franklin no one ever be- 
came tired. — There was no ambition of eloquence, no ef- 
fort to shine in any thing which came fr(»m him. There 
was nothing which made any demand either upon your al- 
legiance or your admiration. 

His manner was as unaffected as infancy. It v*'as na- 
ture's self. He talked like an old patriarch ; and his 
plainness and simplicity put you, at once, at your ease, an(l 
gave you the full and free possession and use of all your 
lacultieH. 

How few men of talents are there who cultivate this pri- 
meval simplicity, this happiest of manners ! There arc 
few, indeed, who dare to adopt it. It is only the genuine 
diamond which shews to the highest advantage, when 
plainly set. Stones of an inferior wortli are forced to com- 
pensate for their inirinsic meanness, by the glittering 
margin which surrounds them. Look through the country, 
and you will invariably find that those who are most dis- 
tinguished for strength of mh»d are ever the men of plain- 
est St) )e and manncMs. So true is ihis, that,i/^QU hear a 

niiin in conversation tambouYinf; andbespanj^iiigjhis pe- 
riodswith uncommon pains, ^ott T£\2L^,\w^^^ttiifcAfc v**"- 

'is^t/Aat man is coioparaliNttXy ft\mxY \v\ x\si^"'<lRtcC\^ 
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intellect. How different was Dr. Franklin ! His ihoujjhts 
were of a character to shine by their own li.R;ht without a- 
ny adventitious aid. They required only a n)e'.Vuim of 
vision like his pure and simple style, to exhibit, to the 
highest advantage, their native radiance and beauty. 
His cheerfulness was unremitting. It seemed to l>e as 
much the effect of ttc systematic and salutary exercise o£ 
the mind as of its superior organization. His \?it was of 
the first order. 

It* did not shqw itself merely in occasional corniscations ; 
/ but without anw force or effort on his part, it shed a cnu- 
/ stant stream oi the finest light, over the whole of his dis- 
' course. Whether in the company of commons or nobles^ 
he was always the same plain man ; always most pei-fect i 
ly at "his ease, his faculties iii full play, and the vast orbit 
of his genius, forever clear and unclouded. And then the 
stores of his mind were inexhaustible. He had commen- 
ced life with an attention so vigilant, that nothing escaped 
his observsition and a judgment so solid, that every inci- 
dent was- turned to advantage. His youth had not been 
wasted in idleness ; nor overcast by intemperance. He 
had been all his life a close and deep reader, as well as 
thinker ; and by the force of his own powers had wrought 
up the raw materials which he had gathered from books 
with such exquisite skill and felicity, that he had added 
an hundred fold to their original value, and justly made 
them his own. 

Such was the man whom I would hold up to your youth, 
as a model of colloquial excellence. And to all young 
men, whose taste has not been depraved by the vicious ex- 
amples of the age, the appeal niay be successfully made* 
Such will always prefer the strong and sterling worth of 
that intellect, whose constant propensity and aim it was, 
to turn the mind " from sound to sense ; from fancy tc/the 
heart." 

Alas ! where will you find a Substitute for the quiet* 
cheerful, salid and instructive conversation of Doctor 
Franklin among the talkers of the present day? Will 
you find it in the eternal and incessant clack of a fashion- 
able circle — where the order of the day, is to " dash on, 
keep moving" — where the circle seems to shudder at the 
apprehension of a moment's pause, and to abhor a vacu- 
um hi the colloquiaL more than nature is supposed to do, ia 
the material world? Or will you find that substitute irt 
the conceited and repulsive declamatiois the tumid and 
buskin'd rant or sneering invective of Spumoso ; in the 
pretty, sentimental, clinquant prattle of Alithos ; in the 
flittering gew-gaws and sparkling froth of Adonis ; in thfe 
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•tiff, onwicldy and aukward attempts of Taurus at apor- 
tiveness ; or even in the brilliant, but too ambitious wit of 
Atticus. Alas ! these are but poor substitutes for the fine 
and tried gold of Franklin's conversation. 

The defect in manners which most frequently offends 
me, is the want of nature. One would suppose that we 
had mistaken the sarcastic sneer of the English Poet, for 
a grave and earnest precept of conduct, since we pro- 
claim by our actions, that ** nature must give way tocr/.'* 
Ill these days of modern refinement and illumination, we 
have become a set oi artificial and mude-up characters : 
compounded of affectations and imitations — borrowing*aii 
ogle from one — a step from another — an attitude from a 
third— a gesture from a fourth — a mincing pronunciation 
from a fifth — a favorite i)hrase from a sixth — a tone and 
modulation of voice from a seventh, &c. &c. and are thus 
the poor creatures of borrowed shreds and patches. The 
artless simplicity and innocence of nature are gnAe ! Ev- 
ery thing now is preconcert and design. Our killing at- 
titudes have all the guilt of premeditation. Our looks of 
delight, and even of distress, are studied. — Our airs of 
state exhibit the strutting ostentation of a German bar- 
cMi, stiff with gold, and haughtiness, instead of the en9hant- 
ing ease and grace ,of genuine digiity. Our vivacity is all 
precipitation and unthinking fiuttcr ; instead of that na- 
tive gaiety of heart which charms so much when sporting 
in its natural gait and escorted by the mind. Our wit is 
continnally under the spur, and seeks and even forces the 
occasion, instead of waiting for and rising naturally out of 
it. We are perpetually striving to appear to fei 1 what we 
do not^ and to seem to be what we are not. With thi.i 
view we practise ten thousand antics and grimaces of look 
and gesture, by which we mutually disgust while we are 
trying to cheat each other. Why has Musidora, whether 
she is holding a circle of beaus in chat or warbling to her 
piano, so much of that tortuous and excessively graceful 
action of the head, arms and body ? One censorious bye- 
stander will whisper, that it is all necessary to keep hera- 
wake or at least from relapsing into her constitutional 
torpor and lethargy : another will say, that it is to give the 
enkindling idea of irrepressible animation and over-flow- 
ing extacy. In truth, Musidora is unfardonable for put- 
ting this force upon herself : I can, indeed, forgive her ex- 
cessive desire to please ; for notwithstanding that there is 

-^ something of a selfish scheme of conquest in the case, there 
is, at least, an implied compliment to die gentlemen 
which IS obliging : but she does herelf great injustice in 

ifuppcsws '^ necessary to her viev^^ to sXT^m Vvq.c si^^iirits ta 
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an unusual or unnatural pitch.— Were she to obey only 
the i.npulse of nature, her sensibility wuld display itself in 
a much mrre touching niannei by the trembling tones of 
her voice, \he aliernate rose and lily on her clicck, the 
smile and tear in her eye, and those gentle movements of 
the figure which her heart would prompt, and which no 
one Avr-uld mistake. Without ciFort, Musidora has lite 
and fcehng enough to warm even the whiter of age. Un- 
der all the dis.idvantages of an affected manner, she U 
still a sweet girl : and were she under the guidance ot na- 
ture only, she would be irresistible. 

LooIl now at the smiling animation of Sir Fopling Flut- 
ter : Look at the sparkling lustre of his fine dark t yes, and 
then their languishing roll and ** dv ing. dying fall !" Hoiy 
distressing it is to the retirhig mwlesty of his dispositit/n» 
to be forced to take so conspii unus a stand, where the 
eyes of all the belief and all the assembly are, of necessity, 
.cast upon bim every twenty minutes ! How gracefully 
i;eghgeDt his attitudes and the management ot his gold 
headed ratan ! See again, with what quick and electric 
Tivacity he looks towards the music, and what a sudden 
gleam of silly rapture overspreads his fine face ! — To be 
sure, there was nothing in that particular passage to ex- 
cite such a feeling : in truth, it was rather flat than o- 
therwise'; and even if it had been ever so fine. Sir Fop- 
plinghasno more ear than a Satyr. But we are supposed 
not to know all this ; and his hope is that we shall give 
him credit for ^olian nerves, and all the taste as well as 
the grace and beauty of Apollo, 

How do those ridiculous and odious affectations defeat 
their own purpose, and oflend and disgust, instead of pleas- 
ing us ! Men and women of sense dispise them. Thcjr 
know that a natural manner is, in society, what naivete is 
"in literary composition — That it gives the finest scope 
for'liuperior'parts ; exhibits them to the very best advan- 
tage, and commands the respect while it conciliates the 
love of the beholder. Who, for instance, would ex- 
change the sweet simplicity and ease of. Montaigne or 
Sterne, for the stiff affectation and elaborate pomp of 
Shaftesbury ? Or, who would exchange the vital grace 
and sweet enchantment of my Rosalie's natural manner, 
for all the arts and ambuscades of the most practised co- 
quette ? Is there not as much difference bei\^cen them» 
as there is between that unchanging ai,d unmeami.g blush, 
which is borrowed from art, and that 
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Eesi.les ; unless we abandon these fashionSlble ?ffccta- 
tlons and imitations, and return to nature, we shall lose 
all that charming variety of character which nature has 
io happily designed. Why shouM we thus continue /o 
tfiail ^Vature's works ? Would we, if wc could, hlot out 
the finely diversified landscape, composed of hills and 
vales and fields and woods and water, and substitute in 
their place, the flat monotony of a bowling green, howe- 
ver finely rolled or richly turfed ? Andif not,.why shonld 
we spoil the still more enchanting varieties of the animat- 
ed world ? 

Let us return to the walks of pure and simple Nature, 
That benignant divinity will give us a fair and stable* bji- 
sis on which we may safely erect the grandest moral and 
literary structures. Under htr ttUelagc no virtuous a.ud 
intelligent character yet failed to please — and that, not 
for a day nor a year, like the transient empire of affecta- 
tion and trick : — but for life. 
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Quid riiles ! Mulato nomiue^ de te 
Pabula sarratur. 

Uor. Sat. 1. Uk. / 

Wberefore clo you laugh ? 
Change but the naiiae, of thec^ the tale is told. 

I have received several very angry letters from person* 
iwhom I never saw, (^r, even, htavd of, before, complaining, 
already, of having been personally attacked in the num- 
bers of The Old Bachdor=—\i\ some of these letters, I am 
asked how can I reconcile it with my profession of behevo* 
lence to inflict so much pain, so unnecessarily and wantonly. 
In others I am asked whether it becoifles the character of 
a soldier of the revolution which 1 have assumed, to seek 
the shelter of a fictitious signature for the purpose of scat- 
tering instilts through the world. In others I am asked 
whether it becomes the character of a man or a gentle- 
man, to disturb, by his itch for writing, the peace and har- 
mony of society, and above all to offer an affront to that 
•ex whom he "was formed to defend. | 

My first impulve, on reading these letters, was to throw 
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wiy writing desk into the fire, and abandon the project for- 
ever ; and I was pondering very seriously on this purpose 
■when Rosalie entered my study to get a book. *' 1 beg 
pardon for the interruption, my dear uncle," said she ; 
•* for I presume that you arc casting the subject of another 
number ; glnd I trust, from the solemnity of your look, 
that it is a subject which 1 fear has been too long neglect- 
ed"— What subject is that, Rosalie ?*' " Relii^ion, Sir." 
•* Alas ! my dear child, 1 have just met wlih a pretty sore 
test of my own — read those letters." 

As she read them I watched the expression of her coun- 
tenance ; and 1 found a relief in turning my thoughts froiu 
the unmerited censures of a misjudging ^^urUl, to the con- 
templation of this pure and artless child of nature. At 
first, her countenance indicated all the concern and sym- 
pathy which I expected ; — but 1 was presently surprised 
to observe her features as she turned from letter to let- 
ter, relaxing into an arch smile mingled with a strong ex- 
pression of curiosity, which terminated in a laugh that she 
seemed to enjoy not a little. " Rosalie," said I gravely, 
•* you surprize me — I expected sympathy tc concern from 
you, my dear child ; but not the levity of laughter." 

Excuse me, Siv — indeed, this is so ridiculous that I 
cannot help it." •' Ridiculous ! — it is very unjust, indeed, 
Rosalie, but I do not see that it is ridiculous."-— " Why, 
Sir, do you not observe that the same character is applied 
to a dozen different persv»ns with just the same confidence 
and the same resent meni — See, here are no less than ihi'ee 
several gentlemen who threaten you for lampooning their 
respective relations under the name of Biunca ; six who 
make the same threat on account of Miss Ogles and hur 
friend the city belle — eight on account of Henry Morton ; 
and twelve who menace you with the sliclela, in behalf of 
OTlannegan. And to crown the jest, observe, here arc 
two letters reciprocally applauding you for scourging the 
other, under the character of an office-hunter ; whiis se- 
ven with the most sanguhie certainty and the harshest 
displeasure, apply the same description to their scvcruL 
friends in the remotest and nust opposite quarters of the 
state. Can any thing be more preposterous or more ri- 
diculous, and will you not agree that 1 have good ciusc to 
laugh ?" 1 had been too much aflt'ected by tlie suljstanco 
of the lettei*s, to note these inconsistencies; but a moment 
satisfied me that she was correct, "However, Rosalie, 
said I, Galen's prediction is fulfilled. Characters drawn 
JTrom fancy and a general knowled^^ ^\. Vvi^sv^w wvnXw^v.^ 
^imerely to illustrate my pnuc\p\ts,\.OY«iV\t.N«t "Csx^ v^^^^^-vsJ^ 
Mnd dr/ness of didactic wViUus 3^ »i<\ «l\\\v\i'ax^ w^^ x.'aft»>\v 
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ti?ith a little more interest, arej^pplied by individual jea- 
lousy and conscience, and the malice or mischief of others, 
in such a way as to defeat my best purposes and awaken 
displeasure where I looked tor gratitude. — Nay, real cha- 
racters, such as tliat of our friend and neighbcn* Bianca and 
of Henry Morton, are assumed by others or applied to them 
by their officious friends or malignant enemies, so as to 
produce the same painful effects. Nay, even the letters of 
my correspondents, written, if I may judge, by their pott 
marks, hundreds of miles from each other and from mc, 
and with the same amicable view, as 1 willingly believe, 
towards the public, are also brought to bear upon me, in 
a manner tl\e most distressing to my feelings. Yet of all 
these writers, who accuse me of this ill nature and hostil- 
ity towards them, there is not one whom I know or of 
•whom 1 ever heard before. And yet it is plain from the 
Btyle of some of them that they are people of sense. 

•*. You observe too, that although these letters arc all 
directed to me by the name of Doctor Robert Cecil, the 
writers concur in believing the name of Cecil an assumed 
one, although they -concur in no other conjecture on the 
subject. One of them treats me us a minister of the gos- 
pel whom he very well knows, and threatens that neither 
my gown nor my age shall protect inc. Another ti^ats 

- roe as a member of the bar and reminds me that there arc 
other modes of punishing libellers beside those which arc 
furnished by courts of justice. Another, considering me 
as a physician, asks whether my misanthrc^hy is not suf- 
ficiently gratified by the havoc which proceeds from my 
prescriptions, without superadding to them the poison of . 
my pen, A fourth addresses me as the master of an a- 
cademy and advises me to stick to my birch lest it should 
be seized and turned upon me. A sixth salutes mc at a 
member of the last legislature, and tells me that he thioks 
my vanity as well as my malignity might have found cn« 
Joyment enough in my legislative exploits, without enter- 
ing the peaceful walks of private life to annoy them also 
by my sagacious regulations: A seventh hails me as a 
lUue-Ridge farn»er guonda?n lawyer : says, he is glad I 
have fiHind, at last, the genius which my friends have al- 
ways beeu endeavoring to palm for me, on an incredulous 
vorld, and hopes that mv indolence, arrogance and scs- 
fjnipedality have g< ne off in tnio-, to return no more.— 
Thus you see, my child, that 1 am not only failing to do 
the good which you know 1 inieftded ; but that I Sm dis- 
j)leasir.g my readers, and am moreover, instrumental, hMg* 
rrcr inwocently, in drawing; i^l will on gentlemen *ho aaw^ 

'&tran^crs to nic» and who 1 d&v<i &^^ ^^:^ ^<^ ^t tcooilf^r- 
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ing time from the professional engagements to write news- 
paper essays, that they have not even lime to read them. 
Under these circumstances what remains for me to do, but, 
since Galen's prediction has been fulfilled, to fulfil the re- 
solution which I predicated upon it, aud discontinue tho 
publication forever ?*' 

'* But, my dear uncle," said Rosalie, with animation, 
" the voice of these people," pointing to the letters, "is 
not the voice of the public Turn to the elegant commen- 
taries now on the file of The Old Bachelor, which ap- 
plaud both its design and its execution, and see how fdv 
they out-number these. As to those applications of gen- 
eral descriptions or ideal characters, to individuals, I do 
pot well see how it is to be avoided. I suppose, that all 
▼ices and follies show themselves ])retty much in the same 
way : pretty nearly by the same efi'ects and actions, in all 
persons and all places. Avarice, vanity, foppery, affec- 
tation, coquetry and ambition of honors, all, 1 suppO!.e, 
have their votaries ; and these votaries have every where 
pretty nearly the same appropriate liabits and manners. 
-^-Shali you not be permitted to assail one of these victs, 
and to render it odious or ridiculous, by a description of 
its particular mode of acting, because that description so 
exactly fits A. B. C. D. E. and F. ?— The greedy miser, 
the rain fop, the affected coquette, the office -hunter, &c. 
•wore, 1 suppose, pretty much the same dress, and display- 
ed themselves pretty neatly by the same airs, acts and 
conduct when you were a young man, tlial they do now. 
ShaJl you not speak of these vices as they cltserve, and 
depict them as they v/erc, are and ever will be, while na- 
ture remains the same ; because, forsooth, there are mi- 
sers, fops, coquettes andoflfice4iunters, now in the world, 
■who may suppose themselves*, or be supposed by otlier.'*, 
to be aime4 at ? At this rate, how are vices to be eradi- 
cated^ People must be convinced they arc wrong; or 
they will never reform.-^Vices aud follies must be paint- 
ed and exposed, and the worlcl must be awakened to ob- 
serve and despise them, or they will flourisli boldly and, 
vrith impunity. I have very little respect for that polite 
preacher who, we are told, thought it necessaiT to mak;: 
Jin apology in his audience for mentioning before them 
such rude things as 62// and the place oi final fiuniahmtincy 
" But to be accused, Rosalie, of aspersing private cha- 
racters ! To be branded as a calumniator ! Can / bear 
that r 

•• But consider; by whom, my dear uncle, will you be 
■|» accused ; by whom ^vill you b^ so bY;x\\4t>i^*« '^'AWx.Xv^. 
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by the wise and virtuouB ? No : for, whoai have y^u as- 
persed ; whom have you calumniated ? You have menti- 
n:ied no one by their names except Bianca and Morton : 
neither of them complains. And when you have introduc- 
ed an obnoxious character by a fictitious name, you have 
described that character, only by its vices : now among a 
thousand who practise the same vices in the same way, 
what one individual has a right to say that he or she is 
meant ? Each one of the thousand perhaps will think 
liim or herself particulai-ly intended ; conscience will find 
out some trait e in the draft, which it will imagine peculiar 
to itself, while, in truth, it is as general as the vice itself. 
The very same motive which is operating with you to a 
discontinuance of your labors, is equally operative to put 
an end to the functions of the pulpit. For I imagine that 
there never was, yet, a congregation of sinners who listen- 
ed to an able preacher — such an one for instance as Saii« 
rin or Flechicre — one who was intimately acquainted with 
the foldings of human nature — who knew how to hunt a 
sin through all its mazes and pursue it into the deepest 
recesses of the heart— but what, first one individual and 
then another would start with astonishuient to find him- 
self so well known, and believe that the preacher had 
iiim particularly in his eye. — No— no— my dear uncle : 
let us go forward : I am convinced that much good may 
yeti)e done.— If there are individuals, vhocan be so weak 
and indiscreet as to proclaim that the cap fits them, be 
the folly on their own head.— The cause in which you 
have embarked is virtuous and patriotic ; and the virtuous 
and patriotic will not fail to consider it as it deserves to 
be considered. Envy and malice may snarl and murmur. 
Let them do it. They cannot alter, by their misi'epresen- 
tation, the character of your motives and conduct. They 
will not persuade one sensible man or woman to believe 
that the exposure of a general and prevalent vice or foljy 
is either aspersion or calumny. They may give it that 
name ; but they will not give it that nature, in the es- 
teem of the wise and good.'* 

** Yet it is singularly hard !*' 

** You forget, my dear uncle, when you say it is shig-U" 
larly hard. Remember that Addison and Johnson experi- 
enced exactly the same fate. They were accused pre- 
cisely as you are accused. And I think it probable, nay, 
certain. th?it if we bad the loc;»\ history of the countiy and 
the time in which any other work on living manners has 
h' tn published, the same effects have hern invariably pro- 
ejcrecL How in the nature of tWnj;s can it be otherwise ? 
TJie wn'tcr, if he does bis duly* laM^V cetv^xitt \^cifcvtt.N^\l- 
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ing faults ; and those Avho"are most distinf^fshed by those 
faults, will be immediately brought to the recollection of 
the circles in which they respectively move. Thus it ■will 
always happen as it has happened wiUi you, that the 
same character will be applied to twenty different cha- 
racters, at the same time, in difiereat parts of the coun- 
ti-y. And the writer will be thought to have lampooned 
them all, when perhaps he did not know either of them ; 
tut merely roeatit to root out, if he could, a generally no- 
torious ^'ice. No, Sir, Heaven sees and knows and ap- 
proves your motivt^s. And in such a cause give me liBare 
to say, revered and beloved uucle, it does not become such 
a man as you are, to flinch, or halt for a moment." 

" Rosalie" cried I, as the lovely young enthusiast pres- 
sed my hand to her bounding heart-—*' you have conquer- 
ed. I will go on. Yes : I will follow where conscience 
leads the way. / will do what conscience tells me ia a 
dutu and leave the issues to him who best knows how to 
ordir them^^ 



il^umbei: XIX. 



To Marocllns ens. 

Tir^^ *C«. Lib, VL 4. 

A new Maroellus shall arise in tliec. ^ 

Drydsfh 

Rosalie and I have just returned from a ride, on horse 
back, to our neighbor Martin's : and, during the visit, I 
received a compliment, so truly pleasing, that it poured 
balm into the wounds of which I complaineu in my last" 
number, and removed all their ariguish. 

Mr. Martin is one of those many unfortunate country- 
men of curs who, with very moderate expectations m 
point of fortune, are brought up, gentlemeti ; that is, di- 
rected in their youth to the acquirement of no trade, pro- 
fession or pursuit of honest industry ; but pcrmitted,,at 
least, by the silence and acquiescence of their parents, to 
believe that they are rich enough to live without the drudg- ' 
,', ery either of manual or mental labor. The cr.nsequen- 
• V ces have been the same, in relation to this g;ood ^ntle- 
4%tnan, which we see, every «laiy, \m ?l<i>' Vcv^'^a. ^^^- '^'^'^^ 
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wretched rftanagement : He learned to drcsa, to danci!, t» 
lirink, to smoke, to swear, to game ; contracted a violent 
passion for the ver>' rational, elegant and humane plea- 
sures of the lurf and the cock- pit, and was long distuiguish- 
cd for the best horses and game-cocks in the country. Yet 
he has, in the common current of life, a kind and frieudl/ 
temper, and when he is out'nf the legion of low debauch- 
ery and dissipation, he has the pure and engaging man- 
ners of a gentleman. The force of habit, however, is so 
strong in him, that he seems to have no power to resist 
the temptation either of a horse race or a cock-fight, and 
in the indulgence of this master passion of his soul, he has 
made several very expensive tours of the Continent. 

We are told of a custom which prevailed in some of the 
states of Europe (while there were seperate and inde« 
pendent states in that devoted quarter of the world,) to 
have even their Princes and the heir apparent of the sove- 
reignty itself, instructed in some useful trade or handi- 
craft. The object, we are informed, was to provide a- 
gainct the caprices of fortune, r*r.d put in their hands 
the means of an honest support in every emergency that 
might befal them. Why is rot this sound and sensible 
policy adopted by parents in this country ? Are we alone, 
of all the people on earth, exempt from the revolution of 
Fortune's wheel ? Or if parents will not adopt this salu- 
tary regulation, does not the power belong to our Legisla- 
ture to introduce it ? Is it not a branch of that power 
whicli authorises them to provide for the good morals of 
society, and to prevent the indolent and vicious from con- 
taminating or encumbering the virtuous and industrious ? 
— But to return to my story : 

Mr. Martin, by the aid of a good person, a good tempev' 
and that gracefully ncglincnt case and happy confidence 
of manner which are said to be so generally pleasing to 
the fair, has been twice a married man. His first wif« 
was a beauV. Her temper was all sweetness, and her 
love for her husband was little short of idolatry. She 
%b.ci;i^ht nothing wrong which contributed to his pleasure ; 
and ihcir minutes and their money flew " on Angels' 
wiBj^p/* At the end of three years, she died, and left hiiu 
a son, BOW a yoang man', who has been formed exactly ia 
Ills father's model, and is, indeed, his counterpart as well 
as bis companion in ever}- parly of pleasure. 

Mr. Martin's present wife, although infericfr to the first 
in point of beauty, is, infinitely, her superior in mind and 
in greatness of character. She is, indeed, one of the finest?;^' 
women J have ever knovm. With all the captivating soft- ."* 
Kes» »i)d ^entleneBs of hcrse:;, iheuu\\«%Wi\x\\^^v%tuiAhiS^, 
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of masculine strength, a genius cf the first brilliancy, and 
above all, a high and heroic cast of character. She dis- 
plays in conversation all that quickness, nicely and just- 
ness of discrimination which belong only to minds of the 
first order, and her intellectual powers are set off by an 
expression so flowing, clear and harmonious as mig!il have 
delighted even Cicero himself to hear. 

This lady brought a fortune, in marriage, to Mr. Martin, 
■which came very opportunely. In consideration cf which, 
as well as from the niitive generosity of his temper, he has* 
refused her no enjoyment which her chaste and eleg;ant 
taste demanded. She has an exccllert library. Their 
country' Feat, which belonged to her before marriage, and 
to which, at her desire, her husband, thereupon, removed, 
has been highly adorned under her direction. Its groves, 
lawns, grot LOS, garden, fountain, pavilion, orchard, park, 
fish-pond, clumps of trees, vinos, shrubbery and grass- 
plats are all sa disposed as to strike the eye with the fin- 
est effect of variety, and to present a most pleasing com- 
bination of beauty and utility. And to crown the whole, 
there has been lately finished, on an elevated %nd com- 
manding scite, a dwelling-house from a plan of her own 
drawing, which unites every comfort of modern architec- 
ture with all the elegant simplicity of an ancient model. 

This lady has a son, about fourteen years of age, an on- 
ly child, whom she has called Maicellus ; and of whom, 
unless he shall follow the fate of his illustrious name -sake, 
in Virgil, 

*' Shall jiist be iliovn on earth and snatch'd away,** 

I venture to predict, that Fame, at some future day, will 
give his name to the world in the loudest notes of her 
trumpet. His mother is breathing into him the high and 
magnanimous strahi of her own character ; and his eyes 
begin to sparkle, already, at the sound of glory. But the 
little fellow never fails to illustrate the ancient notion of a 
good and evil soul in the same person, and to betray the 
secret aspirations of his evil one, whenever he sees his fa- 
ther and brother equipping themselves for an excursion of 
pleasure. Such happened to be the case at the time of 
our vi&>t ; for as we rode up on one side of the house, Mr. 
Martin and his eldest son parsed off, on the other, without 
having observed cur arrival. ITiey were going, we were • 
told, to a match race, in the neighborhood, and we had 

;tio disposition to spoil their sport. Poor little Marcellus, 
^fter rising and saluting us, walked to the dociV ^^^\Si^VC\v2^ 

■jljjt father and brother had yxiX dcp^it^^^^^w^^^'wsv'^"*^^'^ 
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them most wistfully, as they rode down the avenue, until 
they v/ere lost to his view, he sighed deeply and returned 
to his chair. — We ail understand this little movement of 
nature, and reciprocally translated it to each other by 
cur looks. And now it was that this admirable woman 
displayed her address ; showing that she not only knew* 
vjhm to hit the critical minute, but //ott; to hit it to the 
highest advantage. 

** Doctor," said she, '* Marcellus has been amusing: his 
mother and hirnself tor several days with a new collcciiou 
t^f speeches which Mr. Martin was so good as to bring tne 
la-ely from Peterbburg. And as I am sure that I cannot 
cniertJiin either you or my friend Rosalie more agreeably 
than \\\\.\\ my boy and his book, if you please, he shall 
read \ou a {Speech of your great favorite Chatham." We 
were b(»th well enough acquainted with her to know that 
there was something in her proposition more than its 
terms imported, and that, in fact, she was seizing this aus- 
picious UKMnent to gire a lasting lesson to her son. Ex- 
prctfcjpj;;, ihereftre, our thanks to her for the offer, and thfc 
obliiratiun which Marcellus would confer on us by such an 
entertainment, the noble little fellow forgot the horse-race 
in an instant, and flew up stairs, with exulting alacrity, to 
bring the book. 

As soon as he was out of hearing, I could not help mur- 
muring aloud from my lieart — '* Happy the mother who 
has such a son ! — Happy, happy the son who has such 9 
mother!" " Say rather," said she, smiling, yet wiih an 
intense suffusion c»f the strongest feeling and a voice which 
faultered, most eloquently, under the suddenness and foixc 
of the excitement — " Say rather, n»ost happy is the mo- 
ther who has such a monitor as The Old Bachelor ! Such 
a neighbor and guide and friend as Doctor Cecil !*' I look- 
ed at Kosalie to see how she would take this ingenious and 
beautiful effusion of nature. Her eyes were swimming 
with speechless rapture ; but Mrs. Martin saw and under- 
stood l.er heavenly language. O \ what a moment was 
this ! Vv or^h an age of Ci-mmon lime — it far overpaid mc 
for all that I have suffered from the busy and officious iai- 
pertiiitnce of malice Pnd folly. 

Mu'.ccHus returned with the book ; and his mother o- 
rened it at a speech which, ^s we afterwards learned, she 
had before read and marked, in anticipation of this occa- 
sion. — It was Chatham's celebrated speech of the 20Lh 
January, 1775, on the plan of absolute co-ercion on the A« 
mcrican colonies. She recapitulated to him briefly, the 
points in dispute between the two countries, and having; 
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fketcUed the oiUlin« of this famous plan of co-ercson, li&ti« 
ded him the book. 

The little fellow performed his part most admirably. 
He read it i^vith an emphasis, which denoted thtt he not - 
only understood the sense but that he felt and enjoyed the 
iire of Chatham's ** splendid couflagraticn." His mother 
had taught; him to read with all the vocal graces of an or- 
ator ; his time and accent were just ; the tones of his 
voice melodious, full and fine ; its modulation sweetly and 
interestingly varied ; the words were thrown on the ear 
with the most delicate and beautifully distinct articulati- 
on : — and his pauses were natural, yet dee^jly moving and 
impressive. For me I confess that I listened with more 
delight to this embryo statesman and orator, than I have, 
for seveml years past, to many of ** Nature's Journeymen'* 
of full growth. But if I was thus highly pleased with the 
general current of the speech, what were my feelings 
"when this young Demosthenes poured out, in a strain of 
the loftiest enthusiasm, the following noble compliment o^ .^ 
the American character: 

** When your Lordships have perused the papers trans- 
mitted us from America^ when you consider the dignity, 
the hrmness and the wisdom with which the Americans 
have acted, you cannot but respect their cause. History, 
my Lords, has been my favorite study ; and in the cele- 
brated writings of antiquity have I often admired the pat- 
riotism of (Jreece and Home ; but, my Lords, I must de- 
clare and avow thft in the master states of the world I 
know not the people nor the Senate who in such a compli- 
cation of diincult circumstances, can stand in preference 
to the delegates of America, assembled in General Con- 
gress in Philadelphia. I trust it is obvious to your Lord- 
ships that all attempts to impose servitude upon such men 
to establish despotism over such a mighty continental na- 
tion, must be vain ; must be futile." 

Amid the triumph which I felt in this noble eulogy from 
one of Nature's greatest of noblemen, I could not hinder 
my mind from glancing, for a moment, at the Edinburgh 
Reviewers ! It was, however, without resentment or con- 
tempt, but with a sentiment which, perhaps, they would 
deem more insulting — it was pity. For while I recollect- 
ed the very different terms in which they had sptjken of 
my countrymen, I remembered also what Marmontcl 
had-said» in his memoirs, about an attempt of himself and 
one of his friends to establish a Review, ?n Paris — " Hi$ 
project of publishing between us a periodical Review, ivas 
not so good a thing as he expected — toe dad "uciiHtT ^a\^^ 
fior veTum; and as tlub RtvkN?f \ssw* twCvObax ^^«jJ^^^:«^ 
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unjust criticism on good works, nor a bitter biting satire on 
good authors, it had but little sale." The Edinbujrgh Re- 
view, it is said, has a very extensive sale. 

This, however, was but t!ie digression of a moment; for 
I was immediately recalled to Mrs. Martin and her son. 
As soi)ii as Marcellus had closed the paragraph which I 
have quoted, he i*aised his eyes aud turned them with de- 
light on his mother. Mine tnllowed them, and never did 
I see in any face the sublime of sentiment depicted \a 
colors so strong as in that of this admirnble woman. Mar- 
cellus was struck to the soul with the awful expression of 
her countenance. Tlic blood which had mantled to his 
cheek receded ; — and while the paleness of terror over- 
spread his face, his eyes reflected the blaze of glory that 
beamed npon him from his niother's. " Such, my son,'* 
cried she with a solemnity of voice which pierced his heart, 
** such were your ancestors. — Yes ! dignity, iirmness and 
wisdom were, indeed, their attributes. No adverse chanco 
of war, no depth of political misfortune, could impair for a 
moment, the erect and noble dignity of their characters. 
No perils could daunt their courage ; no hardships, howe- 
ver severe aud protracted, could shake their constancy 
and Hrmness. No ministerial sophistry could entangle, 
no insidious show of friendship could beguile that wisdom 
which was forever av/ake and whose strong and steady- 
light penetrated and scattered e»ren the darkness of futu* 
rity. — And how, thinkyou, my son, did they attain this em- 
inence ? how did they merit this glorious eulc^ of Lord 
Chatham ? Not — trust me — ^not by giving up tlie prime 
and flower of life to indolence and folly ; not by listening 
in their youth to the syren song of sloth and pleasure and 
thus permitting the divine faculties of the mmd to be de- 
graded and brutalized. O ! no : widely different was their 
course. Day after day, and night after night, they kept; 
the holy vigil of study and meditation. If they did not^ 
like Pythagoras, Democratus and Plato, explore the re- 
motest extremities of the globe in quest of knowledge^ 
they retraced, however, the whole route and* travel of the 
human mind ; pursued those who had gone before them 
into every nook and corner of literary adventure, unwound 
all the mazes of learning and discovery, and followed the 
towering wing of genius into whatever region of science it 
shot its bold and daring flight. 

" These great men did not \n their youth labm^nder the 
crrc-r so common and so fatal in these days mid which- 
many even ')f its victims most feelingly deplore, that ai^ 

exemption fn>m toil and study is the greatest good <rf life. 

Oa the ciVJirury, tkat irulli so e^peT\ttvt\\\.'a>A^ ^^VLXX-sim^v^^ 
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inf;illible, was perpetually inculcated on th?m» that 
" yfithout labor^ there U no kuman excellence" Hence 
the vacant ease of the voluptuous couch, and the brilliant 
festivitf of the drawing room or the convivial board had 
iio charms for thens. They claimed no participatiou in 
the fame either of the race-horse or the game-cocL They 
sought no renown by discussing the rules of racing in a 
Jockey club, or the laws of war in a council of the main. 
Leaving these poor and futile pursuits to inferior minds, 
they soared to objects far beyond them. Their youth was 
spent in exploring the treasures of recorded wisdom ; ia 
making those treasures their own; and increasing their 
quantity and value bv superadding the fruits of their own 
discoveries. Their tlerculean enterprizc embraced the 
whole circle of science. They entered on the career with 
that sublime enthusiasm without wliidi, glory of the high* 
est order was never yet attained. And not content with 
giving up their days to the generous pursuit, they were 
Been to trim the midnight lamp and court the converse cf 
the great dead. 

"Illustrious men ! Immortal.patnots I Where are ye noxr 
and who arc your succesFors ! ! — It is true, indeed, that , 
a few, alas ' a very fev, of our revolutionary planets still 
h-mj; abnvc the western horizon ! Ah! how does their 
]ii€ig:iitude and steady splendor show in strong and mourn- 
ful contrast the poor and feeble specks of light that dimly 
and faintl/ twinkle in the gloom of the zenith. Alas ? 
v/henthe glory cf those planets shall have set, in what a 
state of darkness will our hemisphere be left! For now 
the holy vigils of study and meditation are over; now no 
generous youth is seen to trim the midnight lamp and 
court the converse of the illustrious dead. The age of 
sublime enthusiasm is gone ; and the age of great men 
will soon have passed away. Ah ! my sen ; at this awful 
moment whcu darkness and despair threaten to cover our 
land, could we but see the eastern horizon relumined with 
the streams of glory from some new ascending orb, what 
pure and sacred joy would fill our bosoms I Bowing to the 
earth with more than Persian adoration, how should we 
-bless the beams that gladdened our land ! — Marcellus ! 
you are yet below the eastern horizon !" — The little fel- 
low started back at the suggestion ; and the ruffle on h's 
t}0SGm which had all along responded to the strong agit:w 
tion of his heart, began now to bound with encreased vio- 
lence and rapidity; His mother proceeded— " say no v/, 
siiy boy, is there no prophetic throb in that heart which 
jfe^lls you, that you may be that orb of slow V*" '\1Vl\%^'^'^ 

R 
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too mucli ior him : the tears gushed from his eyes and he 
darte(Lo'<itr.f the room. — His mother's angel smile and 
blefifing followed him. 

This animated harangue was rendered doubly affecting 
hj the known inotive ot the sj»i>.aker, as well as by the dig« 
nity and force of her manner. Uosalic, as much over- 
powered IS iJarcellus, took refuge at a window. As for 
roe-— I thought of my boys : and fell into a reverie on the 
present and past state of the country, in reference to its 
intellectual character, which shnll form the subject of 
tame future number. For the present I take n)y leave. 
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Est modu^ in rebus ; srint ccrti dcniqiie fines 
Quos ultra> citraque iieq'iit consistere recium, 

Ifor. Li'j. 1. Sat. 1. •. 108. 

Some certain mean iu all things m^y he found. 
To mark oui* >i» tae^ and oui* vices bound. 

French, 

TO DOCTOH ROBERT CECIL. 

SIR, 

In layingmy gi'ievancesbiifore you, I rather indulge 
the disposition to complain, so natural to all in distress, 
than hope to be benefitted by your advice in a case in 
which an Old Bachelor is probably so little qualified to 
give it. After telling you that I have drawn a prize in the 
lottery of life, that my wife is comely, good humored, sen- 
sible, affectionate and a model of discretion, you will think 
it strange that her conduct should be the chief source o€ 
my unhappiness. But do not mistake me,« Sir, it is not 
from her faults that I suffer, but from the mere excess of 
her virtues. Having married for love and being both of 
social tempers, the first years of our union wei'e spent in 
mirth and gaiety, v/ith very little attention in either of us 
to the management oi our affairs. At the end of nine 
years we were waked from the pleasing dream by discov- 
ering that my foitune was greatly impaired, and'from the 
i^radual accumulation of debt, that my credit was nearly 
gontfs My wife seemed still more shocked than myself on 
Uaraing the dangers of our &VXu^X\qti^ ;vxv^ x^^sAaL-^ \w«d. 
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If ith me in a resolution to adopt a new course of life. We 
took a small house a few miles outol' town, and iletermui- 
ed to retrench oar expcncea in every possible wav until 
my estate was unincumbered and I out of debt. Econo- 
my was now the ordrr of the day. My wife laid aside her 
silks and rauslint, and provided ihc plainest attire for her- 
self and our two daughters. VVc set about raising our 
own meats and vegetiibles. Wc bought spinning wheels, 
and for a lime wore nothing but hrnicspun» and made all 
we wore. All this went on n-.ij;;hty well for nearly a 
twelve month, so well that in los«j than three years more^ 
i think I should again have found myscU' a free muu. But 
my wife who h:is something of enthusiasm in her compo- 
sition, and is very steady iu her purpose:*., has managed so 
as to thwart our desij^Ub by an over-oaf;er pursuit of them. 
The first winter after our new cstr*biishment, my wife not 
liking t* sec so much money e::;icnded in providing for our 
annual supply of bacon, insisted that we should if.ise our 
own hogs. It was to no purpose that I represented to het 
it would be better for us to buy pork made wherQ corn 
was cheap, than to raise it by pavcliaaingcornat the high- 
est price. — I was assured t'lat by means of the mast in the 
neighboring woods, the ofFal of the kitchen, potatoes and a 
raimber of ct cetcran^ little or no corn would be required. 
1 yielded as I generally do on such occasions. Not that I 
would have you suppose, that I am under petticoat goveni- 
ment. No, Sir, my wife always endeavors to convince inc 
of my error by fair argument, which she coolly persists in» 
until I admit she is rii^ht. — It has now been three years 
since we tried this scheme of raising our bacon within our- 
selves. At one time oiir hogs were killed by our neigh- 
bors, or worried by tlieir curs ; at another they died part- 
ly by eating musii-rooms and partly by catjijj ncthmg, 
and now it is discovered that the breed is bad and mus,t 
be changed. The result is, that my bacon has cost me 
twice as much as we ever gave for' venison, l.»csides in- 
volving me in a quancl with one neij^hbor and an unsuc- 
cessful lawsuit with another. 

Another favorite scheme of my wife has been to aid in 
snpplving the Richmond market with butter and milk. 
•To efiiect this we had many difficulties to encounter. — Our 
land was poor and covered with broom-sedpe — We iiact 
but one cow, and that an indifferent one ; and our dairy - 
n:aid was a bo our cnok. I made opposition to tl»ee>;- 
y:eii':e of clover lots, buyinq: three i.iore cows and oih;i- 
ir-g an additional servant, lint as usual, my wi^c^^tK^ 
belter cf me ui argum f*ut . £A\e ^ACi\vA,\tv n\\\^ ^vjt ^Ny^-^^*- 
on ..ici-e th^oiv- Her frisud* Mis. 'S>W\vkwvcw^^ ^Yvv^^'^'^v.^^"^'^' 
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wards of twenty pound* last year fixxn a single cow, be« 
»i(leB furnisbiDi^ her jfamily with nnlk and butter; we' 
mi^lit then count apon xnakini; at leat>t an hundred pounds 
from four. It was impossible, you know, sir, to resist an 
argument founded upon plain fact and calculation. Thii 
butter-making scheme, was accordingly ccmroenced. A 
lot was enclosed at considerable expencc ; was enriched 
by manure purchased and waggoned from town; and a 
dairy was built upon a new plan — but our hopes, or rather 
let n»e say,, my wife's hopes, have not been realised. Se- 
veral of our cows have died by the distemper ; and some- 
times when they ha\ e been turned out to lorage for them- 
selves, they have been so long missing as to make us buy- 
ers, rather than sellers, of milk. Our best cow has been 
more than a week en one of the little Islands in the river, 
and cannot be got off until we have a long spell of diy 
weather ; in addition to all which, three of our chief cus- 
tomers broko last year considerably In our debt : So that 
by means of these viirlous mishaps, and my great and con- 
tinual expence in advertise nients, i*ewards, provender, 
churns, milk -pans and the like, I doubt whether every 
draught of milk we take, (for butter we have learnt to da 
without,) does not stand us in as much as the pearl beve- 
rage, with which a queen of Egypt, is said to have treated 
her gallant. Whenever I venture to express a doubt of 
the advantage of this scheme, my wife tells me, that it 
hfts never yet had a fair chance ; that if we are always 
changing our plans, we thaJl be the laughing &>tocks of our 
neighbors ; that a rolling stone gathers no moss ; that the 
world was not made in a day, iind many other such argu* 
ments that I don't well know how to answer. But the- 
thing above all others on which she moiit priJ.cs herself, is 
her knack at a bargain. Neither myself nor one of our 
servants is permitted to buy the smallest article, even iC 
skein of silk or a pound of tea. She knows the diSei*enre 
b*?tween whole-sale and retail, and whene\'£r a yard oC 
ribbon is wanted, or a pair of gloves, she prefers buying by 
the piece. She has, besides, established such a reputati - 
on among her friends for buying bargains, that there is^. 
seldom a post but brings her some commission from the 
country, to exercise her liivoiile talent.— These friendly, 
p.^jncies, added to her owp wants, tr.ke up so much of her 
lime, that cr.e liorse docs Jittle eibe than carry her to 
t?^wn ; and our spinners h:^.v'e iiilaxt^d. in their industi*y, on 
f:i/lji;g that their misirr? i, c:<n buy g;oods on her own terms. 
i have generally cbsrrxed I'.iat iu hunting after one bar- 
jC'i'f, ■'^f'f^ I'ifi f l.'e f,o< d ft \ tur.t: rocivVcU a ^veat many more. 
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give Uer Uie refusal of their best bargaiDS, which I hare 
sometimes thought strange atiAie never a»akM apvrchabe 
ivltliout a liberal abatement of the piiot. This talent of 
iny wife at cheapening gocKls vrould stand us in very good 
btead, if it did not oft.rn lead her to buy things she doet 
ViOt want. Her systematic csconooiy has created a passi- 
on for cheap purchases which is habitually gratified ; and 
she now never returns from Kichmond without loading the 
chaise with goods bought at less than first cost. It the 
articles are not iiTimediiitely wanted, it is £.lway5 answer- 
ed that they will be of use by and bye, when we might 
h:ive to give tliree times as much — and should this suppo- 
sition fail, her friends Mis. Slopay and Mrs. AlUick will 
be sure to take ihem oft her hands. Besides being large- 
ly in advance to these last mentioned ludies and a half a 
dozen cousins in the country, >■ e have nov/ by un, si]k& 
and dimities, cambrics and muslins, sufficient to lurnish 
both of our daughters bridal wardrobes, though the eldest 
is notion years old ; ticking and blankets and sheeting tt> 
furnish cur house in town when we again return to it ; 
more tea, chocolate and spices, than w * onjht to use in .i 
yeai*". ; and more medicine than 1 trjit we tAiuXl use i'i- 
our lives. Nor%youldit be quite so bad if the dear sojjI 
"would confine her purchases to those articles whicli iiught 
be useful, but what, my dear Doctor, are we to do v/itii 
two dozen p.air of Lellows, six groce of sleeve buttons, a 
case of sto!ie pitchers, or fifty oil jugs ^ ouch lias beea.*.' 
the effect of these unnecessary purchases, that 1 am" far- 
ther from being relieved from my difilcuUies than ever, 
Every year since our retrenching system began, 1 have 
been obliged to sell or mortgage one of my town lioufte.% 
for the purposes of paying off my store- accounts, and il 
vfc go on m the same way, I shall be obliged to remove to 
loine remote part of the country, where wc shall meet 
viiXh rto other than hard bargains, and of course be tempt- 
ed- to buy nothing but what v/c actually want. It does 
seem tome as a matter ofcalcVilation, to be better lopve 
a Uttie more for an article four or five years hence, tha:i 
by buying it somewhat lower at present to lose the use of 
•ne's money in the intermediate time, and that wLtn w-^ 
purchase more than would serve our present occasl.>!iL4. 
because we can buy it cheaper, the surplus is often wast- 
ed or turns to little account. I confe:>s it has sonietioieT 
occurred to me that as my wife was once fond of Sjpendiiig 
money and oow alms at saving it, the dear cvcatuxc has 
insc^nsibly fallen into this habit of cheap bargains l>y which 
she gratifies both tasteii ;.t once . Yiv\\. Vi^ \X\vi v>w"ik\\. ^-^H ^ c- 
H u MH'ious £iict that I fr.\d ii\y£t\l^\wa\i aAS.^'«*>.v«k'c\l\\yO«i 
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ftiich vidcntceconomy as I was by our former thccghtles^ 
profusion. Ifyoa can suggest any adificeh it will be grate- 
fully received, and though you cunnct, a knowledi;^ t>f our 
i.r.i<»rtunate situation, nifty teach oilier wives to g:uai'U in 
time against a pa ssitn for buying bargains, bcfort it ac- 
quires liic force of habit, 
I am, dear Sir, 
Your recpectfnl admirer, 

STEPHEN MICKLEWXSii. 

This gentleman sees the error of his helpmate in a just 
liglit. His cai:C, however, is easy of remedy ; hr. muat 
liiabitain the arginncut a little nro^e fitouihj. And if he 
dies not know how to rcco.;cilc authority with politeness, 
and even with love, 1 recoa»ir.end to him the example of 
Slihkfcspcare's Fctruchij, 

Here comes a complaint of a somewhat different charac- 
ter : 

TO DOCTOR CECIL. 

DEAR DR. 

We are told by Anj^eloni, (or %vhcever is the 
author of the letters that bear his name) of the salutary 
reliui which the professors cf the Roman Catholic religion 
f*n(l in auricular confession : and he ascribes the nunie- 
ro :s instances of suicide in England to the Reformation 
whicli clo*icd the doer aj^ainst that relief. I have resolv- 
ed to n\ake trial of Angeloni's theory as nearly as the na- 
ture of the case will adm/it ; and, making you my father 
conre-bsor, uUhough I cannot pour the grief which con- 
sumes me into your car, to paint it to your eye. 

I am a married man, Dr. Cecil ; and had it not been for 
my own false pride, false shame, or false and unkitul ten- 
derness to one of the loveliest and most beloved of women, 
I fit'^ht now have been happy. But let me observe b4);iie 
MetlHodin my narrative. -> 

My wife, like another Juliet, was the bright heireaa of 
litr father's house. Suitors of the first rank (if fortune 
and fashion can make ranks in a republic) bowed t.heir ho- 
map^e, in crowds. My suit, like poor Romeo's, however 
pleauing to her, was highly offensive to her parents. And 
our marriage was a stolen one. Here, as yet, the roman- 
tic analogy ends. But it is bclle\cd that her lathir v^iU 
rather leave his fortu'ie t<* the son of a brother who vi:i 
perpetuate the family name, than reward, with it,ii?e uis- 
oheuienc;^ of a daughter and the prebumption of an Inttu- 
derfrom a hostile house. 
Mjr futhev 18 iiot inferior to IvAkV* m ^-zftxiX ^1^^aX>^ -^ 
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there U> hov/ever, this differeuce : that! am one of twelve 
children, and JaHet was an a'Ujr child. Hence the pro- 
vision which my father has been able to make for us, to* 
gether with the aid of my owa professional revenue, al- 
though suiiicient to supply us with every rational com- 
fort of life, will not enable us to indul;^'e in its luxuries. 
But this is a point which I liave never yet had the heart to 
sta'^^e to my beloved JuViCt. Accustomed while bin^le, to 
the boundless indulgence of her fancy and tasLe, slic had 
no occssion to pau-it;, to reflect on ih-r. vLhie cf mon':y, or, 
itr^. consider the vastness of the rcsouicvs which then sup- 
plied her. 

Perceivinpf too, that my father's family moved in the 
same sphere of fashion .lud cxp'^nse, she sees I'otiiing ia 
tlic mere circu-nsuince o» her fwing transplanted from (iue 
house lo the other, to inducij the necessity of any change 
i.'i the style of her livin;^. For m/ own part, c:nsidci'ing 
the sacrifice v»hich ohe has made througli love to n^e, i 
have not bce:i able to support the agonizing thought of 
oiakingher foel that sacriftce still more sensibly — by tel- 
li:in:h(rr — ** JMv dear Jiiliet — vour condition in life is alter- 
ea ; you are no long^^i- a ot^ile and a fortune ; yiru mu.st 
curtail your cxpences in dress and amusements ; yoa 
must deny ycuroClf this, and that and ii\e oUa-r ; and it 
Is I who have brought you to this : — this is the rev/;a'd of 
your generous love for me." — You, sir, who are a liache- 
lor, have no ifloa cf the iirmness and toughness 'jf nerve 
which is necessary to make such a sjvjcch as this : As to • 
me, I would sooner plunge into an Indian ambuscade, nc 
inarch up to the mouth of a cannon, at the moment of ap- 
plying the match, than make such a speech to my r.ngctic 
Juliet. On ti'C ciiUtrary, 1 have conti.iually used the ut- 
most astuteness and address in order to prevent her from 
findinp, o'.t this necessity, and with this view, instead of re- 
pressing, have even exciled and siimiilated her iniidncsn 
for dress and dissipation. Thus deceived and urged for- 
"ward, she denies herself noihinij, that whim or fancy 
prompts ; and seeming to suppose herself uphold by the 
"Wealth of Crcssus, she considers no other quality In ir.:y 
article she purchases, than the extravagance of its price, 
1 rim not a little provoked to observe hov; the Shop-kt;ej,- 
crs play off their arts on this ten»per of her's and laugh at 
the success of their frauds and tricks. They induce her 
to purchase artic'-ci by no other arts than laying on four or 
five hundred ;^fr cent, on its ordinary selling price ; nvd 
the other day, slie caine home very much pleased with a 
set of pendants, necklace and bracelets, which had no «- 
tiler recQmmeQdation on e"fcrt>.> X\v\x'a. \\\ax ^X^^^ Ns^*".^ ^^^"^ 
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tb'' full price of genuine pearl and diatnomTs. Tknt my 
Juliety ail smiles, festivity and beauty, rivals wkh victo- 
rious enterprize, the costly splendors of the richest fataii- 
ii«sinthe comiounity, determining to be out- done by no 
body ; and incesbantly 57onders at the gloom which hangs 
on roy brow and the groans which break from my heart. 
She sometimes complains, and very justly too, that my 
temper, which was once all mildness and sweetness, has 
become peevish, testy and fretful ; that I keep the ser- 
vants, and every one else about me, uner.sy and unhappy ; 
and that although as affectionate to her as ever, yet her 
!«ympathy wUh me frequently clouds her ov.n spirits, and 
imp:iirs her felicity. Ah ! did she knoiv what cause there 
2S for this change; the midnight tears wliich pour from 
my eyes, when her's are r.caled with the balm of sleep ; 
the vultures of despair wliich tear my heart to pieces, aiid 
t-!ie drcadfnl explosion of ruin which hnngs over her head, 
liow rtradily would she pardon mo. I know, with certain- 
ty, that without an immediate ai^-l radical change in the 
scale of our evpences, this explosion cannot be much lon- 
ger supended. I know, that the dreadful discovery is close 
ut hand ; that it must, in spite of me, soon be made to- 
Ler, in a form insupportably distressing. 

I know, then, how sl^e will C'..Tiplain of that unkind 
tenderness that has so fatailv deceived her ; th«t want of 
confidence in ViZY which casls such an umerited reflection 
rtn her understanding and virtues. I know how muck 
wiser and better it would !)e to give the shock now while 
the care admits of a remedy ; and sometimes I have re- 
solved to do it. With this view 1 have several times be- 
ICun with dark £nd distant hints by which I intended to 
lead gradually to a full ecclaiixissement ; but as soon as 
] found that she began to tale my meaning, I have shrunk 
'from my own purpose and said to my trembling heart, ''a, 
littlclonger, vet a little longer let me spare her, let rr.e 
spare myseli." — ^Do not reproach me. I know how un- 
•Acithy tiiis conduct is of me ; how unworthy it is of her. 
i know thai if I were, at once, to disclose the truth, the 
"worst I would have to apprehend would be a few broketi 
sighs, and jrerhaps morticing retrosprctions and com[:ar- 
isons. But after that, I know so well the worth and no- 
bleness of her soul ; that there is no plan of i^trenchiueiit 
and CECoijoroy which she would not adopt with the rr.ost 
generous alacrity.— But it is the shock of the n^omriit 
Vrliichl cannot bring myself t« brave : how, then, sha^l 1 
he ab'e to brave that still more dreadful shcck whVch a 
^.ijt from the coaimonwIbaUh's of&cers must soon give 
her ? 
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It is humiliating to remember to what little, pitiful, do-* 
grading shifts, fictions, and (not to disguise the matter) 
falsehoods, I have descended, in order to explain suspici- 
ous appearances and disguise from the wife of my bosom 
the true state of my affairs. — How do 1 feel ntyself debas* 
ed by the recollection of this low and unmanly course : 
and how will she feel herself hunihled and degraded by 
the opinion of her which this concealment, so strongly, yet, 
in my case, so untruly implies. 

Sometimes I flatter myself that some providential, 
change of fortune will occur, to prevent the necessity of 
making all these painful explanations. But tliis hope has 
cheated me for months and years, and no such change has 
yet occurred or is more likely to occur, now, than in the 
beginning. Sometimes, in the frantic paroxysms of my 
despair, projects of replenishing my purse have presented 
themselves, tvom which, in a calmer moment, my soul has 
started back, appalled wilh horror ! My last iiope is, that 
death will soon drop the curtain and hide from the worl^ 
farever the wretched 

ROMEO." 

There is something in the sickly and misguided sensi- 
bility of this man, that makes me pity him : but his weak- 
ness is too great and too insulting to his amiable wife, to 
-permit me to respect him, I am convinced, from the spi- 
rit of her character, aspourtrayed by himsclf,\thatinKtcJid 
of those broken sighs and mortifying retrospections and 
comparisons which he anticipates from the disclosure, she 
would only give him a gentle rebuke, gilded with a smile 
for permitting her so long to remain in ignorance of his 
circumstances, end that she would immediately lead the 
"Way, by her own example, to the speedy rcpairii:g of his 
shattered estate. I have never seen an instance of the fall 
of a family from high fortune, in which the vi'ifc did not 
display much more of what we are pleased to call innntij 
fortitude and magnanimity, than, the husband ; in wliicii 
she did not support and encourage, and re -animate hiai 
by her superior spirit, and give a fresh impulse to his in- 
dustry and enterprize. Let the boasted lords of the crea- 
tion remember this, aud pay a proper respect to their su- 
periors. 

Alas ! I fear that there is more than one Romeo among 
my readers ! I do not mean that there is more than one, 
(nor do I indeed, even know onc^) to whom all the circum- 
stances of his case would apply. But 1 mean thnt there is, 
I fear, mar& than oDe example among them of th-e v(«.u.t qC 
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that full and pci*fect mutaal confidence, ^itliout wbi«:!i.I 
should thin^ that conjugal life could be neither dignified 
HOT happy. How many are there who through a false 
and foolish pride or shame, cr a tenderness just as false 
. and foolish, persist, to the last, in concealing their pecuni- 
fii-y embarrassments from their wives, and thereby render 
them innocently instrumental in encreafting those embai*^ 
rassmcnts and hastening their downfall! How very un- 
manly, injudicious, weak and even criminal is such a 
course ! It is binning against the convictions of conscience 
imd the clearest light of knowledge : for there is not a 
man who is guilty of such conduct who does not distinctly 
see the ruin which he is bringing, by it, on those whom he 
is bound, by every principle of morality, to provide for. 
How can a man love and respect a woman towards whom 
he thinks it necessary to practise ^his duplicity and con- 
cealment ? How can a woman love and respect a man 
■who betrays so poor an opinion of her as such conduct e- 
vinces? 

I may be mistaken : but it seems to me that if heaven 
had blessed my bosom with a wife, I should as soon have 
thought of robbing a temple or digging up tlie hallowed 
bones of my ancestors and scattering them over the earth, 
as hiding from her a single thought. I had supposed that 
the most pure and exquisite happiness of that state con- 
sisted in the frpe and unreserved communion of spirits : in 
that perfect correspondence and unity of knowledge and 
feeling, which identilied their two persons, and made them, 
Jis it were, one person and one soul. 

Such is the sweet and enchantir.g picture v/hich Milton 
has drawn of connubial felicity till the tempter came to 
darken its tints : and such v/ould always be the case, 
^vhere the bosom v/as free from the consciousness of gnilt 
and the understanding uiiclouded by error and folly. — Yes, 
it is invariably either conscious guilt or a turbid and re- 
fracting mind that give birth to this j)crfi(rKms conceal- 
ment, this bane, this evil genius, this fiend of matrimonial 
life. 

O ! if there be indeed any other of my readers, except 
Romeo, who may have, heretofore, fallen into this fatal 
error, let me persuade him to atone for it to his injured 
wife, as soon as possible, by an o])en, fr^ink and ingenuous 
confession, and thus to renounce the vice forever. Let 
me prevail upon him to taste but once of the pure and 
ncrtive fountain of conjugal confidence, in its full and per- 
fect state, and I have no fear that he will ever again be 
disposed to drink of the troubled and bitter waters of dis- 
sjjnulaticn and x:€rfidy,— .A& to Wooa^o VC\vi\%fc\lAVs^^VQx^ 
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such of my female readers as may be married to assist me 
in discovering whether this be a real or fictitious charac- 
ter; let theni endeavor to ascertain whether either of 
them, unknown to herself, is the much injured Juliet ; 
and let them also endeavor to ascertain not by the tongues 
but the countenances of their interrogated iiutibafids, whe- 
ther either of the.r: can possibly be the nwm unfortunate 
and wretched Komco. 
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Omnia eniin atoYidi^ magiB admiranturi ntnantque, 
Inrcrsisi qu», sub verbiB, latitantia oenniiit. 

Laic, Lib* /. «. G4.* . 

— For only foolr, regard. 
What seems obecure and intricate ami hard. 

1 have had strong doubts of the propriety of incorporat- 
ing the following letter with the EssHys of The Old Ba- 
chelor. For in the first place, it seemed to me to come too 
near the verge of party politics ; a subject entirely in- 
compatible with the generality of my views. But on a 
closer inspection, perceiving that the only political moral 
which the letter inculcates is the love of country^ and le- 
membering that, thus far, I am warranted by the prece- 
dents of all the celebrated periodical writers abroad, 1 de- 
termined to put this objection aside. 

Then another one presented itself in the extreme j>lain- 
ness of tike letter itself. My readers, I know, look for a 
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hibits, also, f^n;:-^ and frequent bmrichcs of orthography. 
But I kno V they are not of that cJ'.-ib of readers described 
by L»ic:in 'v^ my luotto, who demnnd an arrangement and 
structure r.o lirtificiiil and inverted as to obscu?*e tho au- 
thor's Tnr;?.ing, t'.nd lend to folly, the air of the solemn nnd 
profo-.:^i;V A'lidifthe/ can conquer the first rep^.^^nj'.ncs 
whir!^ fil.'? cjv*.!)oo;rapi;y will give them, I think they will 
scOt «iih ir..\ L\"!;id the msticplamricss of this pen so ma- 
ny stroke-; of !■:.. ;;re, .is will amplv ?XcKv\tfe vVvc •j^^'l^v.^^ ^ 
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iiv.ry which it contaiirs» brought strongly to my refcolT6t« 
tion'the c«impHnient which Sir Philip Sidney pays to the 
old song of Chevy Chase and liflccred me very much in ihc 
same way— j'r stirred my biood and afiirita like the sound 
o/'a irumpet. 

The author is wholly nnknown to me.— I have not", even, 
the most di^t:int conjecture who he is, nor am I at aU 
troubled with the idle curiosity of knowing his real name* 
It Is enough for me to know tliat his views are upright 
and his pen enlibied in the cause of virtue. While sucli 
remain his views and such his eugagemenls, I shall be ever 
grateful fqr tlie continuance of his correspondence and 
prepared to greet hin», v/ith the most cordial warmth, as 
a fellow-laborer in the same vineyard. 

I had, ai first, a thought of correcling the false orthogra- 
phy in this letter ; but on roaturer consideration,! conclu- 
ded that it would be best to leave all its characteristics 
untouched and give it to the world exactly as I recei? ed it.- 

February, 1811. 
Old Mr. Bachelor, 

You really have set me a thinking 
of things that never would have entered my head in the 
'., way they have, if it had not bean for the reading of your 
:;rrices in the Enquirer. Now, about reading of Newspa- 
|.erp, I ar.i net like our friend Squaretces, that wrote you a 
icUer concerning his daughter. I have taken the Enqui- 
Xf:r for several years as well as Mr. Squaretoes. I wag 
advised to it by a worthy young man in our county, and I 
liave never had any I'eason to repent of it that I know of— 
Though I read the speaches in Congress and the essays 
when there is any, as well as the news and advertise- 
ments, 2tc. Indeed, I read the essays with more attenCi- 
tn than any thing else when they happen to be about sub- 
jects that I can understand, for as for the news one half of 
it isnevcr true, and that that is, I can hear when I go t* 
court, or to market at a little town near to whear I live: 
Tho indeed it wxuld make no great odds if I never hear it 
—for as the old saying is, bad vews comes soon enough^ 
and If thei*e is any good, we should feel the benefit of itif 
we never hear it — lint I know there is a great many things 
in the newspapers that I do not understand, such as the 
dispute in Congress about West-Florida — And ccmcerning 
the livers and places, I cannot make out there names, for 
I Eup pose they are French or.Spanish. Now the Ingiaa 
jjames I can always miikc out pretty ^vell — for it apeais 
Towc that there is somethmg Vi\\\\et ^TSivvd ai^d neble in 
i.':c tound ofth€ names tUcy £\ve \.o n\tx^\Ji\i^^\5««i— - 
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iJor, old Mr. Bachelor, do I understand what they «aid a- 
bout the lattituilcs — fiir 1 ne\er had any lerning in ihes« 
things — (But I shali wiiti more fiurticulrir ubout my want 
of Lerning and the want ot k-rningin c^^«t^try people in gen- 
eral presently) — And as for the tretics that wcie made be- 
tween the different nations, it all got so ju-i.bU d up in my 
head that it was like one of these puzlcs ihat 1 have seen 
put into the Enquirer in verse to try peoples ingenuity that 
have got nothing else to do but set and think over these 
things — but one thing I could sec plan enough ; ihat the 
majority in Congress and the President lhiiik:s we have a 
right to the country, and it has always bean my rule, and 
80 1 have often told my boys, 1 am always on tlie side oi the 
majority ofgdvernment unless I thiiik 1 can see whereia 
they are rong. And indeed if it comes to the push with 
any foraig;h nation and my own country, I should do just 
as if my mother was alive and was to get into a fray by 
her own imprudence, which I know she v/ould not — I 
should stand by the old Lady through thick and thin, no 
matter whether she was right or rung ; — and I should be 
eighty apt to think the other party more to blame than 
she ; for you know, old Mr. Bachelor, we arc all very 
much inclined to think them we lo\c best are in the nght 
unleikS the matter is tco plain against them. 

But I hope, Ivlr. Old Bachelor, vou will net think I have 
forgot that you do net wish smy o{ your corrispondents to 
write about polleticks. I assure vou 1 do net mean what 
I have just said for polleticks. It was as far from ui/ 
mind as from here to Florida ; for iho* I love my country 
and tiy to understand what is for our interest, I never talk 
much about disputable points, and I never did write SLry 
thinp concerning polleticks in my life not even in a letter 
to a friend. For you can plainly see ♦that I am an indif- 
ferent hand at writing upon paper, for I never was u?>';d to 
it, and hardly ever put peii to paper but to write a short 
note to a neighbor on necessary bisincss. And 1 shr>;;ld 
not venture to write to you now if it was not icr some 
tilings that have come into my head by reading of your 
peaces — and my desire to express my thoughts to ycu o 
bout these things could not make me bould enough to Eend 
this, if it was not for what you said in one of your numberL, 
that what is sent to yon not fit for The Old Bac!telcr, you 
will burn or return. — Now, sir, I beg; that you v/ill he sure 
to burn this, for my intent in wriiing to you can he come 
at without any of my poor stuf being put into the ViCv.'.pa- 
pcrs, and I am sure I should blush the mwncnt I saw i: in 
pritit, for I shouhl be if raid that evevy YwSin ^w:^^^*^.s-^'^^ 
ihat J 171'ote jJ — iko I do not sec \iu"» X-W^ «i^v^^^^V> ^^^s-? \ 
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know they never saw aiiy of ciy pcor tiioughtnin ptiiit, add 
VDU may be sure 1 do not uieaiu %o pui u\y irue name t» 
diis. 

But I am afraid, g;0(:d Mr. Old B^cjiHor, that I am k^^- 
Ing you too long fix»m your necesHary biune&s by not.c^ui- 
h\^j; CO the point at .once about the cause of my writing you 
this letter.— Now. in order to understand tlie matter right- 
l\\ I kMpe,Old Mr. B. that you will have a little patience; 
for it is iiectssary for you to know what sort of a man I 
am, and scniethi:^^ about uiy family, that you may have a 
S^ind noticn what it is 1 wish you to consider about andii:- 
?■ "vp.i :iie of. 

I was hrsrn in the state (if Virginia and so was my £l- 
thei u!.-:] n.other helorc me— aixd Ithink if ever there if as 
a trurjhcriM;::! Virgini-jn» I mu*t bq one for I never wasout 
V'. ^.]\^ sLait" if: Kiy lifci tholam now up wnrd.s of thirty yean 
r 'i n=ul rh.s :i:h.y be one reson wby I have always tiiout 
Vi- <. :,ia tl^e best state in theunipn. 15ut thcr« mafbe 
a.j:. •: '^'. resr»r: why I liave sucli a sincere love for Virginiai 
<\ui\ ;•/.■ tii:; Uiiiied States of America in general — xMAQit 
*\\e first tiiiiiij that 1 can remcniijcr that worked any dlti^ 
i'iipi'esir^u on niy mind was the death of my father aiii 
the r in: MUi stances of it.— He lived at that time about forty 
or fiiLv mile irom York -Town where Coruwallis wasta- 
ken. ^ 

During lii;- seaije he went down on a tour in the aVIilitia, 
\}uf he had btjcri i.i the American army before and wai 
wounilec', .'it tiic battle of Branuywinc. I can reDiembe; 
that alter mv father went down to York, my mother very 
inlmn inThedav, and sometimes in the night would go out 
'-.:' the cuire nf the yard aiid walk about very thoiightftili 
and ihea stand as if she was listening to hear something 
witii j^reat attcivtior.. 1 was tlien- very young, and wqcW 
frtci:< ntly go to where siie was and ask her what slievas 
do'»n^-— she woiihV commonly answer mc, norAm^ my fOff, , 
STivl wonld uik me to go into the house ; and 1 could see 
fii m: t^<» teurs that were streaming from her eyes, tli^at | 
slie was in great distress about somctliing. 1 had no no- 
tion of what wab th'.* cause of my motliers greaf, but I 
ci.'ild F.*?e from tl.o boiiu of my older brothers and sisters i 
thar thry bad, f(^r ihey would frtviuently call me back 
wl-er. tl.^-y s;\w nic ooing to her at tiicse tin\es ; and when 
I askevl tiicn wh'it was the ma'itcr with our mother, they 
secured Lo be much iiffVcted and bid me hush, for T did net 
know what 1 was tdlkin<^ abmit — The check which my 
brotl-crs and »istcrs irycil to put upon me, and the concern 
J if aw they wcK in vLV>out our mother, for we all loved her 
w/:/i iic^rtajid iiM)I, i'.icYc?i'dCjL va^ iN.«i"s:vct \a» Yx^^-^r ^jVcc^^ 
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r that distressed her— I was the youngest of her cfail* ' 
1 except biie thnt was at the breast, an4 a xnucti longer 
B ha\ing passed between my birth and the yuiiui^fct't 
n was common with her, my mother was very foini fX 
vLVkAl made freer with her than the older children did. 
^n^ dear moonshiny night ivhen;it was very still, anct 
mother had staid out behind that end oCth-* honse 
oil was next to York-Town, \niar Umn common, I stoie 
to where she was, partly from my impatience at her 
ig »o long absent, and partly Tn^TJ the curiosity to se« 
It she was doing. 1 went np nciir to her withont her 
iwJMg that I was there — and wliile T was C'»n&iiler;ng 
It I sliould say to her, I coiiid he;ir her sob, and fvce by 
holding np her apron, th^t she was wiping away th« . 
•5 from her eyes. In a short time her sobbing hui^heJ, 
she held in her breath and seemed to listen with all 
might to something at a gvczit dijtance,--*.and I could 
tinctly hear a lumbering noise like the falling of num- 
s of great trees at a great distance. As it seemed to 
away and gn)W fainter and fainter, my mother's sirbs 
teers w.is renewed again. — and then she would be si- 
. and listen, find thca wcap r.j;:iii^» and ^n on fur some 
?j till having li^tenud a itjng tunt, ajid the soviud being 
ler than common, Iwrr apron, dvopt fronj her face, and 
sunk upon her nct^:'. — a;ul prcssinn; one hand upon her 
ast, and lifting up the other a litllc, nirh her eyes look- 
up towards heaven, she said, in A \o*:c:e that seemed to 
le from the very bottom of her heari'-— O mij Gfjd — Jire^ 
le my huaband : arid let kir.i rrnirn in cufciu to lis 
ue.ts 'wife and childreti — and grant C lord^ thfit thevic^ 
f way be on our fsidt\ and let 7ne not suffer thtse hard 
lU in vaiiJ, but O let it bef^f the good ofir.zj native 
i — never shall I forget her words, nor how s-ie apear- 
it that time— She then rose frtnn her nees and went 
'e bitterly than ever, I was also gii&atiy distressed, I- 
Id not tell why, and I burst into tears. — My citing 
sed ray mother to observe mc. Slie was somewhat- 
orised at first, but in a moment £,l:e seased me \\\ he 
IS and raised me from the earth; she ]^resscd nie '.vl'h 
her strength to her bosom — O my clnld, my child, said 
— but her fealings J.ec-ncd to Ijc too stri ng for her tr> e~ — 
ss ; she bent her bead ovtr me and h:r tears stream- 
ipon my face. 1 folded my aiihs a!)out her neck and 
)t filond — After a little time, she set mc on my feet a« 
1 and said, con\e do'ntcry, my dear, let us go into the 
se. l;y this time I got composed anoujj;h to ask h^r. 
It noise it was I he.'^ru while ! ivas standlu^ tve-^v V"-. 
turned ia^vixriX'^ t!;^ cjyv^c ll cjli;\>i "A»:;v\\v:i^v^»•iA^v.— -^ 
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is the CAnnon at York, that oar countrymen and the Eii« 
SKah are ftr'inf; at each oiher-— I asked her what they were 
lighting for? She said, our countrymen were fighting tor 
the rights and liberty of our country, and the EnglUh 
vere trying to make us there slaves that they nught take 
away from us any thUig we have whenever they want it^— 
From that moment I hated tiie English, andtho' I do not 
like bcariag malice, I hope Mr. Old B. you will not accuse 
me of uacharilableness, and I conlcbs that to this day the 
impression that was taade on my mind has never iutirely 
gone oil' — but what I wish you to take notice of is, that it 
was then fur ihefirit time in my lilc, when (hat scean pas- 
sed between me and my mother, that I felc in my heait 
lltc love of my country ; and I am sure it will always re- 
mainc in my heart as long as there is a drcp of warm 
liifi.:d in it —And if you can have patience, old Mr. B. with 
my tedious way, you tshall see how my mother, my gf>od 
excellent mother, cherished and strcngihenedby all means 
in lier power the love of our country in the hearts of her 
chiklrci!. 

My mother mentioning of York -Town, and what I heard 
her Jay in her prayr, made me think of my father. Ai 
we walked towards the house, I asked her " where was 
my fiither ?" She stopt short and looking back towards 
York, said with a melancholy voice but very firm, '* He 
is there where we heard the roaring of the cannon "-«Is 
he fighting for his country, said 1 ? Aye said she, that he 
33, and he will fight bravely too— My tears flowed again, 
and my heart swelled with love for my country. After a 
iiitle, I asked her, when v» ill my father come home ? She 
said as if she did not know tlwit she spr»kc to m^, — perhaps 
he will i;evcr — She stcpt and then said, 1 hoj^e he will 
C(une home soon, my sun. Hy this lime we ^ot near to the 
clucr; niy moiher wiped her eyts and then mine, and we 
went into the house. 

But alas, my father never came liome again— In a few 
days afterwards, son:e of the na'ghbors who had been 
down to York came up and brt^u^ht th.e news, that my 
father was killed by a musket bail in storming sr.:ne of the 
out works that our men tooii from the British — The dis- 
trcFsing news was too tnie. 

But good old Mr. B. this letter is too long but I could 
not help it — I have wrote tow for you before and biimt 
tlicm because they were too lor.g, and this is longer than 
them both, and I have not got fully to the main points th?.t 
1 wished to inform you of, and to ask your opi;ii(.n ahor.t 

That is, about our loving ourcoimtry, which I d?«iit 

Uiiak tmv ppiple are a\iy vja^ vttav.ViabVi for^ b%ton the 
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eantrary arc wanting in it--.And about the people in gen- 
eral in oar state having but too little learning, and a great 
deal less I think than thej might have it' things were 
manag^to the best advantage, and they had as great a 
desire Ijlt^lt as I am sure yoo think they oii^ht to have, 
froOi tMtat you have said in some of your peaces — But you 
shall sec what I think about these things in my next, 
which if* you can spare time to read it shall be short — no 
more at prewent, but your'^, 

JOHN TRUENAME. 
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' Stat rangnt nominis umbra. 

Lucan't Phars. Lib, L «. IdS. 

— He stands the shadov of a mighty name. 

The near approach of the Fourth of July, the anniver- 
sary of our independence, recals to me the war 9f the re- 
volution which preceded it ; and this reminds me of my 
promise to impart to the reader the reverie on the pa|t| 
and present cnaracter of our countrj'men, into which £ 
•was thrown, by Mrs. Martin's spirited harangue to her 
ion.* I am fully aware, that the subject is far from being 
a courtly one. But I am no courtier. My purpose is to 
serve and not to flatter my countrymen. I wish to stimu- 
late them to a generous competition with their forefathers 
in those great qualities Avhich exalt the soul and enneble 
the mind ; but no effect of this sort can be hoped fbron 
their part, unless they shall themselves be brought to 
make the comparison frankly and to feel and acknow- 
ledge their inferiority. For as long as wc remajn per- 
fectly satisfied with ourselves, it is very clear that we 
shall make no efforts at improvement. The man, there* 
fore, who exposes our false pretensions, forces upon us an 
iTseful, although not a pleasing conviction ; and in showing 
us that we are nothing, compared with the standard of rc- 
\-olutionary excellence; he dissipates the indolent and per- 
il icioui^ dream of vaRlCy, which had lulled us, and pute us 

*Sce J^'o, XIX. 
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on aspiring to an equality with that iUu9trio)}j» madei. 
Neither the probe, nor the caustic are very plieamnt ogQ- 
ratioHS : we submit to them, however, for the good thatifl 
to follow ; and, painful as they are, we submit to tftem. 
even with gratitude to. the operator. WitHoiit Aether a* 
pology, then, I pro^eed.to appTy the probe ftfid caustic to 
the mind. 

The comparison which I propose to institute, is betweea 
the characters who bore a pan iu our revolution, and thos6 
who have succeeded it. And this comparison may be 
made either by individuals or by bodies. Of the revoluti- 
onary individuals who are yet alive, I shall say nothing : 
tiiey are side by side with the moderns', and the reader 
may easily make the comparison himself. Of those cha- 
racters ef the revolution who are no more, I will select 
only a few, and giving to the reader the whole post-revo- 
lutionary, American world, I will ask him for their equals. 
I ask him, then, who there is amongst us, that wields th» 
acute, profound, all-searching pen of Farmer Dickenson ? 
Who is there that displays the force and power of think- 
ing which distinguished Alexander Hamilton ? — Who is 
there that equals Franklin in the vast stoi*es of useful 
knowledge, and the boundless reach and comprehension of 
mind ? — Who is there that pours the bold, majestic tide 
of Henry's eloquence ? — Who is there, alas !—lo compare 
with him — who wets in war the mountain ttorm-^nfieace^ 
the gale ofsfiring ? — Were not these men, giants in mind 
and heroism ^ Compared with them, what ia the present 
generation, but a puny race of dwarfs and pigmies ? 

If the comparison by individuals shall be thought not a 
fair one, look at them in bodies. Compare, in the fint 
|flace, your state legislature now, with what it was during 
the revolution : the last was the ara of Pendleton, Wythe, 
Hcniy, Bland, R. H. Lee, &c. &c. What were the mea- 
sures of those days ? Instead of being the offspring of pu- 
ertle verjatility, of rash experiment, of blind precipitati- 
on, of maniac prejudice, or whim without a motive ; in- 
&tead of being 



,« 



a feftther for ererj wind tbat blows. 



they were the measures oi men ; deliberate^ deepyjudicif 
cuii^ aolid and stable. 

The reader, however, may be of the opinion suggested 

some years ago by an Essayist in the Enquirer, that our 

state legislature is not a fair specimen of the talents of 

the state, /because those talents have been taken away from 

us by th€ stix)nger atUacUoii' oi^Otk^ l^^At^ \^^v»ax^\<^. 
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^et ut ffi* thcDtto Ihe federal legislature itself, and look 
there m the talents tUu» removed from us ; — and ]ex \n 
compare that body with the old continental or revolution- 
ary Congress. Comparing them as bodies, there is no o- 
ther waj^ to decide between them than by their acts. 
Talk, if you please, of the difficulties in which the present 
Congress is placed ; make every allowance for these dif- 
ficulties, but, then, remember those greater difficultiee 
Avhich the old Congress had to encounter. ' Compare the 
resources of the country at those two periods, in men, mo- 
iiey, arms ancj ammunition. These words roll easily from 
our lips; but remember what they mean; and make the 
Comparison fairly. 1 am not censuring the pacific course 
of our Congress. I have nothing to do with politics. I 
*ay only, that the difficulties with which they are surroun- 
ded oughtto weigh nothing in their favor, when a compar- 
ison is made between their talents for government and 
those of the fathers of the revolution ; because the old 
Congress w^re environed by difficulties still greater. The 
moment of difficulty is, indeed, the proper moment for the 
trial of talents. Remember, then the epoch of our Revo- 
lution.— -The coloilial habitudes of filial attachment to G; 
Britain, scarcely half vanquished ; the total destitution of 
all the meaiis of war, and the acknowledged power of 
their veteran adversary, might well have excused them 
in declining the contest. Was it not, in trutli, as unequal 
ns that bet\vcen the naked shepherd boy of Israel and the 
JPhilistine giant, armed from head to foot. This was the 
comfilicAtion of trying difficulties of which lord Chatham 
sopke ; and what was the conduct of the old Congress un- 
'idcr them ? — A.sk Lnrd Chatham again. He had known, 
by history, Athens, Sparta and Rome ; he had seen them 
encompassed by difticultics which threatened their ex- 
tinction, and had seen the heroic exertions by which they 
had biien saved : Yet with all this historical knowledge be- 
fore him, he declared — *• that ih the master states of the 
world, he knew not the people nor the Senate who in such 
a complication of difficult circumstances. Could stand in 
preference to the delegates of America assembled in gen- 
eral Congress in Philadelphia." — *• When you consider Mr 
dignity y the firmnesR^ and the u*iadom with which the A- 
mericans hav^ acted, said he, you cannot but respect their 
cause." — Bring this portrait to the present time, and sec 
how well it fits. "Digkitt, firmness and wisdom !!" 
— I have no disposition to press the comparison. The 
judgment and candor of the reader will do the reivt* 

1 had, very.otten, the good iotX.viTv% "U\ ^^ vA <Sca«w^ 
ihe old CongTCiSf while yet tViey V!ev^ x.oi'^vw^ <scv>2<^^^" 
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known sea cf the revolution, surrounded on everf 4MRiii by* 
rocks und shoals and ^vhirlpools: zmd never didl tee 
them without being reminded oi the remark which wai 
made on the Konian Senate ; '* that they resembifed bboik 
:\n assembly ofGodstlian of men." It was by the gi««t 
example of our fathei*s, that I learned what the national 
legislature cf a republic should be. If there belonged to 
their oiiginal characters any little or narrow feelings, they 
all slept or expired on this august occasion. The traite 
which distinguished that body, and in which they all a- 
gVGQiU the 7nastiT fiassion which swallowed up, thereat^ 
was the love of country. 

Thev had this passion not on their lips only ; but intijeir 
hearts core. Each member lost sight of himself a'vl /"or? 
got the individual in the public cause. Hence, Li. with 
all its degrading retinue of pride and vanity, murtiiicati** 
ons and disappointments, chagrin and resentments, dibtrubt, 
ill^nature, personality, rudeness and recrimiuatinn tt. und 
no admission within their walls ; but in their stead flou- 
rished the ingenuous and healthy oflspring of viituc and 
patriotism ; candor, forbearance, confidence, gcMjd-willj* 
inodesty, dcceiK^y and dignity. Thus conducted, debate 
possessed every adv9.ntage for which it was instituted. 
Ko man opened his lips but to ask or give information for 
the public good; and no man who was capaUe of throw- 
ing the faintest light upon the subject, shrank from a de" 
bate in which he was sure of being treated with politeness 
and respect. — Is this the case at present ? ^ Here again, I 
leave the comparison to the reader: It will be for him to 
say whether our manners as well as our tm'nd^t have not. 
roojit vofully degenerated : — .\nd whether, in all thatresi 
pects public character, we do not, like Ponipey in my mot- 
to, now stand the shadow, merely, cfa name once greats 

How far the old Congress surpassed us in energy of in-, 
tellect as well as grandeiu* of soul, may be seen by their 
various reports, resolutions, memorials, remonstrances^ 
petitions, ueclarations and statutes ; these evidences of 
their character still live and will forever live, wliile tho 
name of liberty shall be dear in any comer of the globe. 

It is impossible to read those compositions without being, 
airuck with the dignity of action and.Hercuiean strength, 
with which the whole subject is grasped ; and the beuu- 
tiful simplicity, and, at the same time, iri*esistiblc con- 
viction with which the argument i». evolved. The mag^f 
)>Hnimity of sentiment which breathes throughout Uieni,. 
corresponds, in every part, with the force and greatness 
of intellect which coaducta l\vc av^wtcvtivt \ Ctivtuin^.tege- 
thev a so7:ie cn&eutbL:^ cerU\u\y u^x. «vvY>f«k>^^^»\\uj^i»SSRA. 
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by any productions on earth. No family ought to be with- 
out these state papers ; more especially those fannilies in 
which there are children growing up. A great part of 
those papers have been collected in a manual called Ihc 
Jiemembrancer. Havin;^ been, myself, old enough tn un- 
4ei*stand and admire tlieni as they came out, I have care- 
fully preserved my original copies and had them all bound 
together, in one large and sacred volume. This book 
forms an annual exercise in my family. My hoys i-cad it 
to me once a year with religious punctuality ; and never 
without producing in them the most sensible effects. In 
the fiist place it is a salutary recurrence to lirst princi- 
ples. It shews them at full length and in the coloi*s of 
life, what a patriot was, in the golden age of patriotism. 
It gives them a glorious model on which to form their own 
{H'inciples and characters. — It animates their young bo- 
soms with the same great and noble spirit of republican- 
ism— and the annual recurrence: to this source of light and 
warmth, keep:^ that spirit from languishing or being 
smothered under the business of life ; on the contrary, it 
rekindles and revives it and feeds, with never- failing fuel, 
the holy flame of liberty. Besides this tr.iining of the 
heart to greatness, the practice, of which I s^ieak, produ- 
ces a correspondent effect upon their minds. It teaches 
them the difference between solid substpjice and faniastic 
shadow. It shtws them tiie superiority of thot\glit to 
words. It gives them a perfect s^.1nd:lrd of nvi'ily and 
nervous eloquence ; andpi*ovesin the most strilting and 
convincing manner, howTnuchmore power as ;vell as dig- 
nity there is in a plain and simple period, loaded with 
sense, than in all the pomp and pageantry, and scund and 
fury of modern declamation. It raises them above that 
trick of iifdolenc^ of weakness of taking a short and par- 
tial view of things ; the common habit of yielding to sud- 
den impulses, or soiitary and erratic considerations ; and 
the mean and pitiful artifice cf appealing to existing pre- 
judices, instead of makii.g an hvnorablc and manly upneal 
to reason. On the contrary, it teaches them how to look 
abroad over the whole of a great subject, and to seize all 
its strong pdnts : how to arrange, connect and ^et them 
fnrth to advantage ; and thus to combiue the comprel.en- 
sive and profound, with the beautifully (listiiicl and iumiu- 
«us view. 

It is obvious that those n^cn rt-ad nii/ve ar.d thougV^t 
much more than their desceudants. llieii* ^teparatioii 
for publie life was on a far greater ^icaic, '\:w^\^ v;\t>^ 
were enlarged by tlie cuTitcmp\AX\r>w \A s»:x\ViV:;-- ^^^ > ^'^^^'^^~ 
rtgovfitcil ^y tht jiUi&uii of ^luvUc* ui \*\\\c>Cv Nxti ^^va^xsSW 
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to have lost sight entirely. And they entered upon busi- 
ness with an intimate knowledge of every consideration 
Tvhich be!onjj:d to it, gained by labor ; the place of which 
their children seem to expect to supply by inspiration :-^ 
!t is irne tiiat the revolution may have lent a spring t^ 
their i;.diistry and enterprlze : — but are we willing to con*- 
fe:^s ourselves sunk into an indoleneo so torpid and dis- 
j;r<iceful that nothing less than a revolution can rouse u$ 
to life and rirtlon ? — This I do net believe. Our young men 
want only to be made to understand their deficiencies : they 
■wantonly Jif'.iie friendly monitor to point them to those 
sources of knowledge Irom which their forefathers drew» 
to render themselves 'vS'orthy of being called and known 
as their descendants. Our great misfortune is, that nar- 
i'ow and contracted preparations for public life have be- 
co;ne so strongly fastened upon us by the fashion and prac^ 
tice of the day, that no one lifts his mind to any other 
courte. Look, for example, at that profession from which 
you draw almost all your great officers— your presidents, 
f;ovrrnors, judges and statesmen. I mean the profession 
iji law. I^et me first shew you how a young man ought xi 
be prepared for this profession, accotding to the opinion of 
Lord Miinsiield, than whom no man that ever lived was 
better qualified to judge. — 'i'he following course of study 
in that profession was recommended by him to' a young 
friend. 

*'For general Ethics, which are the foundation of all 
Law, read Xcnophon's Memorabilia, TuUy's Offices, and 
Woolaston's Religion of Nature. You may likewise look* 
into Aristotle's Ethics, wllicli you will not like ; but it is 
one of those books, qui a limine salutandi sunt nc verba 
nobis dcnturi 

" For the law of nations, which is partly founded on the 
law of nature, and partly positive, read Grotius, and Puf- 
fendorf in Barbcyrac's translation, and Burlamaqui's Droit 
Naturel : as these authoi-s treat the same subject in the 
heads, ihcy may be read and compared together. 

" When you have laid this foundation, it will he time to 
lock into these systems of positive law that have prevail- 
ed ::i 1 5 c'ir n:ni. You will begin, of course, with the Ro- 
•i)''rx i,;L«y,fi;r the history of which, i^ead (iravina's elc- 
v;.:'.i Vvf.vk De Ovtu ct ProgresBU Juris Civili^ ; then read 
JUKI study Ju^iltian's Institutes, without any other com- 
ment than the short cue by Vinnius. Long comments 
would only ccnfuundyou, and mak6 your head spin round* 
jVp ' cccsioHcally into' the Pandects. After this, it will be 
p!o;}i^r to acquire a t^UiCvaA \Ae^ ol\t>\^^Va«i ojadthe 
fctida! system, wliidi \t %^ lulwuw^tL '^\\Xv^AjB«0t«^iKt^ 
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eousuiution in Europe, that, without si)inc kuowlcdge of 
it, it is impossible to understand moclri n History. Head 
Cvaigde Feudis, an admirable book for matter and me- 
thod ; and dip occasionally into the Corpus juris Feudalis, 
[whilst you are reading Giannone's History of Naples, one 
pfthe ablest and most instructive. books that was ever 
written. These writers are not sniGQciunt to give you a 
thoroujjh knowledge of the subjects thcv treat of; but 
they will give you general notions, geuwfsrfleafling princi- 
ples, and lay the best foundation that can be laid for the 
study of any municipal law, such as the Law cf England, 
Scotland, France, &c. &c." 

. Who does not recognize in this plan of forensic prepara- 
tion the mindof a master, who well^new and had him- 
self travelled this road to greatness? Who that has ever 
|)ceu upon the mountqin summits here pointed out, does 
not remember, with rapture, the wide and grand horizon 
which they opened to his mind and the inv^lublc treasure^ 
of which they put him in possession.— -From this noble 
route, by which alone great men can be made, tnrH to the 
ureparatlon for the bar which is practi9ed in this state — 
Blackstone and the Virginia laws, now ind tlien Coke 
upon Littleton and a few Ueporters make the whole snail's 
race of our young Virginia lawyers.. Yet these young men, 
thus crude and spoilcid and crippled, are in a few vears 
returned from their Counties to the General Assembly — 
for the solemn and important function of mailing lawsfor 
ihe Commonwealth — In a few. years, they go to Congress 
— and when the illustrious remains of the revolution shaU 
leave us, such alone are to be the men who are to be cur 
presidents, and law-givers ! — With what foreign nation 
shall we then be prepared to cope ? 

I leave this subject to the reader's reflection. Fathers, 
think of It. Sons, for your own sakes ponder well upon 
it ; and arouse your liouls to the glorious emulation of 
thoi-e virtues and accompliahmculB, which made you frc? 
ftud vour country great. 
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^Wtttei- XXIII. 



3I]ae« siultitiam consiiiii breTen. 
Dolce <»t detipcre in loco. 

Jior, Od. XII. Lib. 4. v. 27, 

Mix a short folly with thy labourM schemes ; 
'Tii a joyous folly, that unbeiids the luiud. 

Francit^ 

It was a pleasant evening in the month of May ; and my 
SAvcet child, my Rosalie, and 1 had sauntered up to the 
Castle's top to enj(^ the breeze that played around it, 
:uid to admire the unclouded firmament that glowed 
And sparkled, with unusual lustre, from pole to pole. The 
5itmostphei*c was in its purest and finest state for vision ; 
the milky way was distinctly developed throughout its 
whole extent ; every planet and every star above the hor- 
izon, however near and brilliant, or distant and faint, lent 
its lambent light, or twinkling ray, to give variety and 
beauty to the hemisphere ; while the round, bright mooii 
(so distinctly defined were the lines of her figure, and so 
•learly visible even the rotundity of lier fbnn,) seemed to 
hang off from the azure vault, suspended in midway air ; 
or stooping forward from the firmament her fair and ra- 
diant face, as if to court and return our paze." 

We amused ourselves for some time in obsenipg, thro* 
a telescope, the planet Jupiter, sailing in silent majesty, 
v/iXh his squadron of satellites, along the vast ocean of 
space between us and the fixed stars ; and admired the 
felicity of that design by which those distant bodies had 
been parcelled out Cc arranged into constellations ; so as to 
have served not only for beacons for the ancient naviga- 
tor, bat, as it were, for landmarks to astronomers at this 
d.'^y, enabling them, although in different countries, to in- 
dicate toerxh other, with case, the place and motion of ■ 
tli'^pe planets comets and magniiicent meteors which in- 
IirJ.j'i':, rsv'v-Ive and play in the intermediate space. 

We recalled and dwelt with delight on the rise and 
progress of the science of astronomy ; on that series of as- 

• toDJsliir.j; discoveries, through successive ages, which dis- 
play, in so strong a light, Uie force and reach of the hu- 
man mind ; and on those bold conjectures and sublime 
reveries which pccm to tower eventothe confines of divin- 

iti% and denote the high dcsriuy to which mortals Uoid. 

That thought, for instance, 'w\\\c\\\R^^\^Vtt Vw4e been atst 
ciarted by F} •.'iagoras>aud\«\dc\xmQ^crcv'i:SyKaB«^^ 
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prove ; that the stars which we call fixed, although thet 
appear to as to be nothing more than large spangles of vari- 
ous sises, glittering on the same concave surface, are, nev - 
ertheless, bodies as large as our sun, shining, like him. 
with original and not reflected light, placed at incalcula- 
ble distances asunder, and each star the solar centre of a 
system of planets, which revolve around it, as the planets 
belonging to our system do around our sun ; that this is 
not only the case with all the stars in the firmament which 
our eyes discern, or telescopes have brought within the 
sphere of our vision, but, according to the modern im- 
provements of this thought, that there are probiibly o- 
tJUer stars whose light has not yet readied us, although 
Jigiit moves with a velocity, a million of times greater than 
that of a cannon ball ;-— that those luminous appearances 
wiiich we observe in the firmament, like flakes of thin 
white cloud, are windo\ys, as it were, which open toother 
firmaments, tar, far beyond the ken of human eye, or 
the power of optical instruments, lighted up, like ours, 
with hosts of stars or suns ; that this scheme goes on 
through infinite space, which is filled with thousands upon 
thousands of those suns, attended bv ten thousand times 
ten thousand worldSt all in rapid motion, yet calm, regu- 
lar and harmonious, iavariably keeping the paths prescrib- 
ed to them ; and these worlds, peopled with ** myriads of 
intelligent beings :" One would think, that this concepti- 
on, thus extended, would be bold enough to satisfy the 
whole enterprize of the human imagination. But what 
an accession of magnificence and glory does Doctor Her- 
schell superadd to it, when, instead of supposing all those 
suns fixed, and the motion confined to their respective 
planets, he loosens those multitudinous suns, themselves, 
from their stations, sets them all into motion with their 
splendid retinue of planets and satellites, and imagines 
them, thus attended, to perform a stupendous revolution » 
system above system, around some grander, unknown cen- 
tre, soniewhere in the boundless abyss of space ! — And 
when, carrying on the process, you suppose eveij that 
centre itself not stationary, but, also, counterpoised by o- 
ther masses in the immensity of space, with which, at- 
tended by their accumulated trains of 

*' PlanetSf suns, and adamantine spheres, 
Wkeeling unshaken^ through the \ old immense/' 

It maintains harmonious concert, surrounding in their vast 
career, some other centre st\\\\UQvvi ycvsvqx.^ ^^\\sw'^^^'^'^- 

U 
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pendous — which, in its turn — •• You overwhelm mc," cvh 
eel Rosalie, as I was laboring to pursue the immense con^ 
catenation ;— ** my mind is bewildered and lost in Uie ef- 
fort to follow you, and finds no point on which to rest it( 
weary wing." — •» Yet there is a point, my dear Rosalie J 
THE TURONS OF THE MOST HIGH .* Imagine t/iot, thft 
ultimate centre, to which this vast and inconceivably mag- 
nificenc and august apparatus is attached, and around 
"which it is con tin ually revolving. O ! what a spectacle 
for the cherubim and seraphin), and the spirits of thejust^ 
made perfect, whodwell on the right hand of that throne, 
if, as may be and probably is the case, their eyes are per- 
mitted to pierce through the whole and take in all its or- 
der, beauty, sublimity and glory at one glance, ^nd their 
cars to distinguish that celestial harmony, unheard by us, 
with which those vast globes, as they roll on in their res- 
pective orbits, continually hymn their great Creator's 
praise !" 

I cannot paint to the reader, the expression which this 
thought immediately kindled in the countenance of this 
child of Nature. It was far beyond that awful stillness 
and sweet serenity, which usually spread themselves over 
the soul, amid contemplations like tliese. The thought 
seemed to lift her from her seat. She rose slowlv, as it 
borne up, merely by the ascent of her mind. Her fine 
eyes wex*e raised and rivetted with a lool^ of ecstacy, on 
the moon. Her hands were clasped upon her breast. 
—Her airy form seemed to float upon the breeze of 
evening. It was a look of transfiguration — the look 
of a disembodied spirit — or of a seraph just about to 
spread her wings to that Heaven to which her mind was 
so intensely directed. After a deep silence of about five 
minutes, she repeated, in a low voice, to herself, as if un- 
conscious of the presence of any one else, but, at the same 
time, with a tone knd energy that made my blood thrill a-, 
long my arteries, the two last verses of Mr, Addison's 
paraphrase of the XlXth Psalm : — * 

"Whattho' in solemn silence all 
Ron round this dark teirestiftl ball ; 
AVhat the' no reul voice, or sound. 
Amid their radiant orLs, be found — 

In reaioii's ear, they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

Forever sin^ng, as they shine. 

The hand that m-ade us is divine. 

The Inst ^ycrd ct this beau\.*\viV c\\io\.;v.\Awv Vka.^ w.^xw^^ 
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iied upon my ear, when there seemed to breathe slowly 
from the groand the sweetest music that I ever heard. Ic 
was a duet of Pleyel's German hymn, that stole upon the 
ear so softly and solemnly, that it seemed to be formed by 
Ihe spirits of the air. Never was there any thing more 
like enchantment, so apposite waajt . to the train of our 
Uioughts and feeling^s, and in listiiffio ineffably touching; 
and divine. At the first sound Rosalie started from her 
trance. Her spirits took a new turn ; and with a look 
of the most animated curiosity and surprize, not unmin- 
gled y^ith apprehension, she leaned with me, over the par- 
apetj to discover the source from which those melting 
notes were flowing. We could see nothing.. Yet -we 
were the only inhabitants of the castle. — The sounds, 
however, were not of a character ta inspire any feeling of 
alarm ; unless, indeed, of that awful nature which chills 
and appals the stoutest soul, at the thought of holding 
communion with the spirits of the dead or with beings of 
an unknown and supernatural order. Tones, like those 
however, could be breathed only by spirits of the most be- 
nevolent cast ; and from such we knew that innocence had 
ao mischief to fear. VVe listened, therefofe, with delight 
unalloyed by terror ; and with a silence as deep and res- 
piration as long-suspended as if wc were afraid that a 
breath would dissolve the charm. The tune ended ; andi 
jUI was s^ill and silent as tlie grave. Rosalie ventured to 
whisper emphatically—* 



That strain again ; it had a tijring fall— . . 
.0 !— 'it came o'er my ear like the sveet tooth, 
*< That breathes upon a bank of violets"— 






A* , • 

My eyes were directed a different way, and my mind 
busied in conjecturing who or what these musicians could 
lie, when a violent shriek from Rosalie tbok my breatti 
from me, aiid turning around I saw her in the armS of a 
ihan who strained her to his bosom while her arms were 
entwined around his neck. Her return of the embrace 
explained the appearance to me at once ; fori knew that 
there were but two beings on earth beside myself, whose 
embrace she would have peturned. " My brother, ihy 
dear Alfred;" Sho faintly murmured, almost overcome- 



with all my heart," said Rosalie : " Then so do I ; but 
who and where are these mysterious music\;v.ws» ^." ** ^^ 
brother and some of our fellow -stxxd^wt^ ^v^ \i^\w^'"^^c;»^- 
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dump of treei With their el&rionetB. We sai^ jfois w the 
castle, eying the starry heavens, and eanl/ gute^d the 
course of your thoughts. Our Rosalia you kriow hm tk 
•fiice f^ihc romance in her eotnfioHii6n ; so at least irt 
ivere told by the Old Bachelor, and we determmed to gra- 
tify it — that's all/* At his signal, his young friends boun- 
ded m ; and, in a instant, the castle, so long silent and des- 
olate, vras all grttulation, life and bustle. 

As to me it seemed as if my youth were renewed. I 
Ihitehed to the little adventures of these young wags on 
the road, with all the tip-toe spirit and glee with which- 
they were related ; enjoyed with the quickest zest, all^ 
their wit and repartee ; quaffed my glass of wine, after 
$upper, with more heart- felt hilarity than I had done for 
forty years before ; told my story in turn, and in short 
laughed as loudly and made as much noise as the wildest 
dog among them. But our cheerfulness was all that of na* 
ture and of the heart. My young visitors were all gentle- 
men. Their gaiety and even volatility became them. It 
was the combined result of high health, conscious virtue, 
mutual attachment and confidence, that unexperienced, 
credulous, captivating innocence, that keeps suspicion at 
fl distance ; and that high-bounding hope and throbbinj^ 
expectation, with which genius looks forward to the great 
ilcorld on which it is just about to enter. 

I have never seen a finer parcel of young fellows. They 
"wpre a perfect feast to me. ' The observation of the human 
character has been, all my life, one of my greatest enjoy- 
ments ; and this pleasing groupe, each of whom wus in 
himself a character^ gave food to my palate which could 
never cloy. My amusement was to compare them with 
each other, to see how they settled the point of prece- 
dence am(»ig themselves by that tacit vote of superior at- 
tention which never fails to shew its^f; and to predict 
from my own observation their future figure in the world. 
Of my own boys I have already said enough : but the rea- 
der I am sure will not be displeased to be introduced to 
the rest of the party. 
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i^tnniiei; XXIV. ' 

Jp9itera lux oritur fnuUc gratittinui .- — 

■ ' •nimOy qiuJet neque eandidores 
Term tulit ; neque queis me tit devinctior alter. 
O qui eomplexof, et gaadia quanta fuerant ! 
Nil e£o Ottntulerim jveundo aanua amieo. 

Bor. lab, 1. Sat. S. «. SO. 

JWsrf ruing morn vith double joy ve greet--* 

Pure spirits these ; the world no purer knows ; 
iPor none mr heart with more affection glows. 
Hew oft' did we embraee ? Our jors how great ! 
For sure no blessing in the pow'r of fate 
Can be eompar'd, in sanity of mind. 
With Friends of such eompaniooable kind. 

PrancM. 

On the night of the arriral of the young friends mention- 
ed in my former number, Alfred, whose sig:nal had drawa 
them to the parlour, where they were met by Rosalie and 
Aiyself, performed the part of master of ceremonies by 
giving us a mutual introduction; which he did in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

" My friends, this is Doctor Cecil, the benevolent cen- 
sor of the age : — and this is my sister Rosalie." — " This, 
Sir," continued he, addressing me, ** is the son of a man 
whom 1 have often heard you admire, Mr. Sidney :" pre- 
senting a spare young man of good figure ; whose face 
seemed formed on the finest model of antiquity, and whose 
large eye, of soft deep blue, habitually expanded as if look- 
ing upon a wide and boundless surface, might well be cal- 
led an eye of ocean. He advanced with mild and grace- 
ful composure, and saluted me with an unassuming mo- 
desty and politeness, blended at the same time with a 
manly firmness, simplicity and dignity, which gave mc 
the presentiment that he waa a superior character. By 
the bye, I think that there is scarcely any other point of 
time or any other act, in which, to an observing man who 
is himself at his ease, the character of a stmnccr is so apt 
to shew itself, as on the first introduciion and in the act of 
salutation. The pert and shallow coxcomb, the grinrins- 
sycophant, the plausible hypocrite, the pompous pretcp.der 
to weight and consequence, the wretch yet undetected 
who still continues to keep up cov^^mtvc^ \4\\>.\ n>\^n\x\.\\^^n3* 
world; stern arrogance w\uv:\i dt^m^>;^^ h*^Vv^ *s,^:.•x-t^:^c^ 
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large enough to hold it, malignant officioosness, siiiiTking 
conceit, harmless vanity ; — contemptuous sarcasm, and 
meek good humor ; benevolence and misanthropy ; m- 
telligence and weakness ; genuine modesty an4 callous ef- 
frontery ; all have their own appi*opriate mode of saluta- 
tion which betrays them at once toa dian acqtiainted with 
the w(^rld ; and enables liim to pronounce ujpon them, 
with almost absolute certainty, on the moment of introduc- 
tion. — But to proceed with my young friends. "This, 
Sir," continued Alfred, 'Ms Mr. Herbert, whom I am 
proud to add to the list of your a^(][uaintances ; he has 
long since been one of Doctor Cecil's friends" — presenting 
n remarkably handsome arid graceful young fellow, whose 
address although highly spirited and polished, had so 
much of hurry as well as self-sufficiency in it as to im- 
press me less jFavorably both towards his mind and temper 
than 1 had been towards Sidney's. " This, Sir," proceed- 
ed Alfred, in a kind of mock tragic tone, turning towards 
a young fellow. Somewhat knock-k'Ueed and rotrnd-shoul- 
dered, and of a most comic phiz, " is the celebrated Van 
Tromp of maritime memory ; the same Dutch admiral 
wlio was shot through the heart with a musket ball dur- 
ing the protectorship of Oliver Cromwell." Van Tromp*s 
sly and brilliant eye, and his countenance at once demure 
and arch ; honest, good-humored and intelligent ; toge- 
ther with his frank and pleasing manner, soon made us 
forget the defects of his person,— ** My name is, indeed," 
Van Tromp, Doctor," said he advancing — ** but I beg yoi< 
to believe that I have come alive and heart-whole to the 
castle, whatever may- be my condition kohen I leave it,^* 
I was glad to find that Rosalie had too much good sense 
as well as dignity, to seem to understand this compliment, 
although it was applied by a glance of Van Tromp's eye, 
"as well as by the looks and smiles of the rest of the com- 
pany, A very light blush indeed perceptibly, I believe, 
by no eye but ray own, flew over her cheek. Alfred how- 
ever instantaneously relieved the self-command which she 
was exerting, by presenting the next gentleman, a young 
man about six feet high, whose pale face Avas full of ex- 
pression : •* This, Sir, is Albert Durer a descendant of 
his illustrious name-sake of Nuremberg ; but whom you 
will soon value much more for his own sake than his name's 
sake." — " Good, good," exclnimed our cousin Reynolds 
with a laugh, struck by the singularity of the Kentcncc ; 
Reynolds was the last of the visitors and required no in- 
troduction, having been to see us only four years before. 
He is a Pennsylvanian ; a grandson ot* that biolher of my 
mother's^ who is mentioned m m^ 'SLWVv^:! "^N^mVi^t \ a! 
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^ouni; fellow of fortune ; a genteel, sprightly, witty young 
rattle-cap ; with a little impediment in his speech ; but 
well tempered, well informed aud highly agreeable ; and 
As Van Tromp said of him, as he gave him a mock intro- 
duction, " eaually fond of literature and a laugh." Van 
Tromp and Durer we found were the musicians who had 
so much enchanted us. They were both of foreign pa- 
rents '; but Van Tromp was a native American ; where- 
as Durer was three years old when his parents settled in 
this country. According, therefore to the code of the rig- 
orists, the former is and the latter is not a fair candidate 
for the political honors of the country. 

The first night was a scene of such promiscuous and 
Indiscriminate mirth that 1 made but little observation. I 
remarked however, that Van Tromp, on whose counte- 
nance there was continually playing an expression t)f in- 
describable humor ; a sort of dry, demure, ironical, half- 
suppressed smile, and who seemed perfectly careless 
whether his joke hit or not ; was always the man to whom 
the company looked for a laugh ; and he never disap- 
pointed them. — Alfred, whose face exhibited a happy il- 
lustration of Shakespear's 

^ . . I countenance as dear as friendship wean at feasta?— " 

And Reynolds, the very father of mischief, employed 
themselves in goading and provoking the wit and humor 
of Van Tromp. Sidney and Herbert were sufficiently em- 
ployed in enjoying it. In the look of Durer, 1 thought I 
could discover that besides his direct participation in 
the merriment, he had a collateral enjoyment in looking 
upon the scene with the eye of a naturalist and curi- 
ously tracing the lines of countenance and character. 
Galen, who >vhilc his sister remained with us, had been 
sitting by her side, holding her hand and looking on her 
with the silent tenderness and noble pride of tho best of 
brothers, now stood •• atircctis auribus — et ore exfianso'* 
admiring the vagaries and eccentricities of Van Tromp*s 
genius, and with a clap of his hands, an exclamation (;f 
Bravo! and a leap into the air, breaking out, every five 
minutes, into the most immoderate fits of laughter. So 
passed the night till bed time. 



M 



Next rising morn with doable joy wc greet.'* 



At breakfast and in the course of the forenoon the sUa.dc% 
of character began to show tYveti\^*i\\^'i. \^>vc^\ ^ \vv^^^i.^N 
was still renerscdi but \ua couTv\^t\aL\\Q,ii V^^x Vl'q,^kv\.^\sv^ 
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morose, was full of varied expression, of 8pArkl|iig iatelli- 
gence, of sociability and good humor. Alfred after har* 
ing gotten his friends fairly ennbarked in conversation, * 
-was also silent, with a view, which I perfectly understood. 
of permitting the characters of the strangers to unfold 
themselves, and thus furnishing me with that banquet qC 
the mind which he knew I enjoyed above all others. Ga^ 
len, also, was silent, through a cyf&dence which, in a gen- 
eral and grave conversation, he can seldom vanquish, far- 
ther than Co ask a short question lor his own infovmation 
or to supply a fact which the course of the conversation 
may require, and which he alone may chance to possess. 
The talkers were. Van Tromp, Reynolds, Herbert ar.d 
Sidney. I now found that Van Tromp was not merely a 
wit and humorist : but oh tlie contrary, that he had a great 
variety of curious and practical information, and that he 
•was extremely acute and dexterous in debate. — ^Reynolds 
shone peculiarly in belles Itttrea and the fine arts, of which 
h«had not only read but thought much; and in which he 
displayed the just taste of a critic and a connoisseur. Her- 
bert was distinguished by the quickness of his pcrcepiion, 
the delicacy of his sentiments, the nicety of his discrimi- 
nations, the animation and even eagerness of his manner, -'' 
the irritability or rather soreness of his feelings, and in 
short the Arc, and tempest of his mind and passions and 
%vhole character. While his excitement was kept within 
reasonable bounds, his manners were not only respectful 
and polite, but scrupulously delicate, as well as elegant 
and engaging ; but the moment of combustion was so fre- 
quent and almost always so unnecessary and unexpected, 
and during its continuance his transport so excessive and 
his manner so rudely vehement, that it detracted very 
much from the pleasure which he was otherwise calcii- 
laied to impart. He had never learned that self disci- 
pline, which is the most useful of all learning, whether 
we regard our own happiness or that of others who may 
be connected with us ; nor acquired that guarded self- 
command, without which genius and talents, instead of 
producing their high and appropriate eflFect, are always 
involving their possessor in difficulties and making him 
conspicuous to his ruin. For the want of this discipline 
and guard. Herbert's generous and noble sensibiUty some- 
, times degenerated into insulting harshncRs and cruelty to 
others; and his fine mind was frequently hurried into 
storms and lost in darkness. I could not help suspecljnj; 
sometimes (but it might not be so) that he was. himself, 
pledse({ with his own impetxio^V.^' *, vvwC^ WveX V\^ even forc- 
t'd the chivahy of his sp'iiVx. be^i^VkO. \\.'i \\^x\i\^\ Vw^r^^^. 
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Veil as beyqnd the occasion. I was, however, veiy un- 
ivillini; to adopt this opinion, because it tended to impair 
my respect for his understanding ; to shew that his refor- 
niution was desperate ; and that the star of his geniuB 
would never do more than merely to keep above the po- 
litical horizon, and then set, to rise no more. 

But Sidney's appeared to be the nlaster iipirit : cooU 
collected, firm, vigoi*ous and self-balanced, he stood, like 
an eagle upon the rocks of Norway's coast ; defying with 
equal composure, the storm that rkved and rent the at- 
mostphere above, and the surging element that towered 
and dashed and roared belr»'v. 

This young man was reali> a prodigy. He was only- 
two and twenty yeats of age, yet his ii\formation seemed 
already to be universal.-^He spoke on every science & eve- 
ry art like one of its ablest professors. There was no bro- 
ken lumber, nor useless trash in his mind.— The materials 
ivere all of the best sort, and in the highest drder. Thd 
stores of his knowledge had been collected with so much 
reflectiofi and hypothetical application, and arranged in 
Itis memory with so much skill and method, that he could 
call them into use at a moment's warning ; and th^re was 
no point which he wished to illustrate by analogy, or sup- 
port by a precedent, for which his memory did not supply 
him, at once, with the happiest materials. 

There wei;e one or two important particulars in which 
he had a manifest &nd striking advantage over his fellow- 
students, and, indeed, over the generality of young men 1 
Where, for instance, Herbert, Reynolds and Van Tromp, 
had,thro' indolence or hurry, passed over the Gordian knots 
'yyhich had occurred in the course of their studies, Sidney 
seems to have stopped^ aiid sitten deliberately and pati- 
ently down, resolved not to cut but to untie them before 
he rose ; so as not only to make himself master of the 
knowledge which they* concealed, but to discover, also, 
how the knot came to be tied ; whether it arose from the 
unavoidable difficulty of the sulyect, or from the want of 
care or of intellectual strength in the author. Thus he 
trained and practised his mind to grapple with difficul- 
ties and to subdue them ; and thus he gave to his penetra-r 
tion a point of adamant which no difficulty could stop or 
tiirn askk. 

But besides this temper oi superior hardihood and vigor,. 
with which he thus indued his mind, there was this far-: 
liicr advantage from this process ; that his knowledge! 
7 ", niuch superior both. in quantity and accuracy. Sid- 
;}•. \ ccursc of study had resembled a cloudless day ia 
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vhich all was light and every object visible, whethei* cffi 
hill, plane or in rtiile : whereas thcir's resembled a cor- 
rii}ir,ation by night, in which only the most prominent ob- 
jtcis are seen, and that, too, only by sudden and transient 
jjlinipses. And hence I remarked that very often in thef 
course of their conversation, when they were under the 
eclipse of one of those Gordian knots, lost in vallies, shade 
aud darkness, Sidney was in broad and perfect day. 

it was owing, t(M>, as I belie^te, to the ever Wakeful, in- 
tense and ardent ac;ion of the mind, as well as the colla- 
teral meditation and study, with which he had read, that 
his memory appeared to liave possessed a faculty of dis- 
criminating among the subjects oflFered to its retention, 
and rejecting the incumbrance of what was worthless, to 
have seized and holden with indissoluble tenacity, every 
thing that was useful, together with all its roots and rami- 
Jicutions, He seems to have examined the historical inci- 
dents with which he had met, with all that "large, sound, 
roQiid-about sense," a;i Mr. Locke calls it, which Was ne- 
cessary to combine with it, all its causes and consequen- 
ces, and render it practically useful to the purposes of 
life. I was several times struck with the superior advan- 
tffcge which he derived from these details of relative and 
anteceden):, with which he had recorded in his memoiy 
liistorical facts. Hisfellow-students werfe acquainted with 
all the prominent incidents of history ; but not having ex- 
amined them in all their bearings, as they had read, and 
inipressed them, with all their relations of cause and ef' 
fcct^ on tiieir minds, it turned out that they frequently at- 
tempted to borrow aid from historical incidents, which, 
Sidney, from his more intiniate knowledge and mastery <)£ 
the subjects, was able to seize and drive back upon thim 
like routed ElcphantJ? upon their own army. 

He surpassed them, too, in those powers which are de- 
rived from mathematical study ; the power of keejnng 
continually in the mind's eye, wiihrut winking or waver- 
ing, the distant proposition which is to be proven ; of ad- 
vancing to it, by steady steps on the shortest route ; and 
bearing up, with the strength of Atlas, the most extended 
and ponderous chain of logical deductions. Such was tlic 
habitual steadiness and strength of his mind, that, unlike 
Jiis fidlow students, 1 never saw him lose sight, 'fof an in- 
I^Lant, of the point in debate, much less shift that point to 
&<)me thing else ; in advancing to it, I hever«aw him take 
one devious step; nor did 1 ever see him at any moment 
oppressed o»" entangled by the concatenation- of his arg;u- 
went, or indicate even, that Ue was at all scniible of its, 
weight. 
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That there may have been something in the original or- 
ganization of his mind or temperament of liis character, 
that qualified him, in a pre-eminent degree, for cool, dis- 
passionate, profound and vigorous exertion, I will not take 
upon me to deny ; but tiiat lie owed much more of hisj 
excellence to that secret and persevering labour to which 
he had so nobly submitted, and by which he had given ad^ 
<litiQnal tone and power to his mind itself, I am perfectly 
convinced. His mind did, now, mdeed, appear in itselt, 
the superior one : it had such a power of cooipression aac) 
expansion, of versatility, and strcn^^-h, that it seemed ca- 
pable of any thing and every thing that h<^ pleased. It 
was astonishing with what rapidily and cITccc he would 
shift the colour, shape and attitude of the same object ^a 
the emergencies of his a fgumcnt required! With what 
closeness and unanswerable cogency he would maintain 
truth! and with what illusion and ahna'st irrefutable bo- 
phistry he would disguise aiij metam«>rphose error? An 
the first sound of the trumpet, he could draw a lar^^er'bo- 
dy of forces into, the field in favor of an erroneous po&itiou 
than his adversaries could in favor of a coi'rect one ; and 
<jven when on the wrong side, which he seemed just as 
willing to be as he w^s to be on the right, he was gtnr- 
rally astute enough to drive his adversaries into straits v>c 
Jkeep the field himself in token of victory. Indeed tbe spi- 
rit of enterorize and the censcioasjtiess of his strength led 
him generally to prefer the wrong side to the riglii, and to 
support eiTor with more vivacity and appearance of en- 
joyment, than he did truth. His fault sccmc<l to consist 




m every victory, right or wronj;. 

There was, however, something still more unfortunate 
in this bold and commanding character: but v.hich I be-- 
Heve I should never have discovered, had I not cuf'.crwor- 
ed to take the place of the public towards him and judge 
of him as I had seen them judge of otliers ; I me;in an 
apparent frigidity of manner, which 1 feared the world 
would consider as the evidence of a cold and sordid heart. 

The man who is in possession of such talents as Sidney's, 
is in possession of a most dangerous gift ; and it behoves 
him to walk before the public with a circumspection pro- 
portioned to the superiority of those talents. Exorbitant 
power, whether intellectual or political, naturally begets 
distrust and jealoiri^ hi the good, as well as envy la tKo. 
wicked ; and it requires on tUe ^jvltx. vil \\.s ^^^ssM'^ys? x ^ 
c€tjbtant display lufliipnly o£ tu^i tuo^X ^^\i^>^v^\x% V^-e^-^^ 
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and sacred purity on et^ry occasion, great or small ; but 
^coi^tant display also of the most disinterested genernst- 
ty and public spirit, to give such a character even fair play 
i)efbre the world. People must be satisfied not only that 
such an one wi)l not abuse his power to their injury and 
sacrifice their interests to his own ; but that the strong 6c 
native tendency of his c^iaracter is to disregard his own in- 
terest entirely when drawn into collision with their's ; be- 
fore they will fofgive him his superiority and trust them- 
selves in his hands. To such a character, any appear- 
ance or suspicion of r^-ldness, or indifference toward^ the 
public good, and much moi'e any appearance or suspicion 
of uncommon devotion to self.'however fallacious such ap- 
pearance or suspicion may be, is political death, without 
the hope of resurrection. Such a character must loose 
sight of self, altogether compared \yith the public, or the 
public will be yery apt to lose sight of him, or, seeidK, not 
to trust him. As to Sidney, knowing him as I dbj I know 
that those appearances of which I l;jiv« spoken are en- 
tirely fallacious, that his laxit\- in C(;uvcrsation is only 
sportiveness ; that his attention to his own interests does 
not pass the bounds of ordinaiy prudence ; that on a pro- 
per occasion, no man is more ch&ritablc, ' generous, or 
inuniiicent; none iqpre alive to the misfortunes and even 
solicitudes of a virtuous sufferer, that his " apparent cold- 
ness is the effect only of mental abstraction and cf judi- 
cious caution and selection ; and in part, of that strong 6c 
exhausting fianie with which his friendship burns tor tho^c 
whom he grapples to his heavt. But the world at large 
can never have that intimate knowledge of him tHat 1 
have ; and, therefore, although I know that he looks upon 
ijnankind with an eye of benevolence, and upon his countiy 
•with the spirit of a patriot, and although in addition to 
t\iis, he is certainly capable of any and every thing that 
demands fidelity, zeal, energy, industry, the most unre- 
laxing, and tnlents the most transcendant, yet, much I 
fear that his country will never know him well enough to 
do him justice, or to profit Jiersclf, of his powers. 
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Copdldn pfirpetao reside, Coneordin, Iccto 

TfltDfjite imri aerapei* sit Venus sequa j'.«g«7. 
DiHgAt ilia scnem quondam ; sed et iiua marito 

lunoquoque tuiu fumit. non vidoatur anus. 

Mart. Epigr, XU. Lib. If. 

Fair Coneord ever on the^r bed attend, 
And Cytherea the blew'd pair befriend ! 
When youth is pnst and wrinkled age appears-, 
May neither to the other seem in years ! 

The following Coinm»jnications are from my country* 
friend and correspondent, John Trnename, re -touched, he 
tells me« by his good wife ; in whose behalf, I olfer con- 
jointly, the prayer of my motto, \Vhich 1 have borrowed, 
for their sakes, from Martial. The reader will remem- 
ber the pathetic story which this good man told us of the 
d»ath of his father at the siege of York. I do not know 
how it is : but there is something in his simple, natural, 
old times talkf that takes a stronger hold of me, than all 
the flowers of modern rlietonc* The subject of his pre- 
sent letter is very well chosen, and set out in a manner 
which will be much more pleasing to tli'^' ^veMi n)a<?s of 
mv readers than any that I could adt'pt. 1 Ikv; Mr trne- 
name to continue his correspondence v^iiit nie ; \iv will 
render thereby useful service to his couuiry and do honor 
to his own head and heart. 

TO DOCTOR ROBKU r CECIL. 

jD for, Dear^ Mr, Old Bachelor, 

You have brought me nito one of 
the very worst predicaments that ever need to be. How 
came you to publish that poor letter of rtiiie, with so nvii* 
ny words spelt wrong, and so many improper expressions 
in it, that 1 was afraid you would never make it out ? — 
AndJ fear, too, if you publish many more such letters, 
all yourreadei*s will quit The Old Bachelor, As for the 
spelling, I would have had that more correct, but mv hoys 
had carried our Entick to the scho<U-house & left it there ; 
and as I did not wish any body to know ot my v/riting 
to you, I did not shew the letter to my wife, \yh(> is ii 
much better speller, and a better scholar m wvv\?.\ \kv\^'^> 
tifcn I am ; and what is move, cdw V.^^.^ ^ 'w^.^n'^^^ n<^x>^ 
well about nav thing that com* erix's \vi«. ^^^^ CjV;.'^^ 
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Bachelor, you can't imagine how strange I felt when I 
opened one of the Enquirers at the post-otdce, and saw a 
long piece in print with John Truenamc at the bottom of 
It. My heart beat and my hand shook, so, that I am sure if 
the post-master had noticed me, he would have seen that 
something was the matter ; but I doubled up the paperas 
quick as 1 could, and stuifed it into my pocket. As I rode 
along honie, I read over my printed letter, and your re- 
marks upon it ; and it struck me that there was some 
things in my letter that would be very apt to betray me 
to my wife, if she should read it« and 1 had a great mind 
to throw the paper away into the woods ; but I knew she 
was so fond of reading T/ie Old Eachclcr^ that she woul4 
send aj^ over the neighborhuod tp borrow the paper rathep 
than miss a number. 

When I got home, I threw the papei*s carelessly on the 
table and walked out ; for I had not the courage to Jbe 
present when my wife should read my letter, After some 
time, I went in, and had scarcely taken my seat before 
Fanny said, " Why, here is one of the most curious letters 
in The Old Bachelor tliat I ever saw ; and it's my belief, 
■ old man« that you wrote it." That \ wroto it, old wo» 

^ man ? ** Yes," said she, '* I am almost sure you did."— 
/ Poh ! Fanny, said ly can you think that I would be send- 
ing letters to be published in the Newspapers, when I can 
hardly spell my own name? She gave me a keen look from 
tier black eyes, and said, half smiling, " Old man, if yoa 
did write it, it is not worth while to deny it, for I will fin^ 
you out." Indeed it was not worth while to deny it ; for 
my looks told her I was gnilty, as plain as words couUl 
have done. So I confessed all ; and told her further, thut 
I had another letter ready for you, and should have car- 
ried it to the Post-Ofiice that day, if I had not started from 
where I was at work in the plantation, and forgot to conte 
by the honse for it. " But, old man," said she, " why did 
you not shew me this letter before you sent it } I think I 
could have helped you to make the spelling and the lan- 
guage something better than it is." I told her, I knew 
that; but I knew also, that she would have opposed my 
seitdinj;; any letter at all ; and as 1 was determined on it, 
1 thought the best way was, to say nothing at all to her 
about it. But I have often observed. Old Mr. Bachelor; 
that if ever I do any thing of importance, without con- 
sulting with Fanny about it, I am very apt to repent of it ; 
for though she never finds fault if it turns out badly, sho 

•** has mv credit, and the welfare of our familv so much at 
bc'iri, th%t sfiL* is very apt to sec ^Ax^X.'vi Vq« v\\\i ViSi^s^v, 
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I went and brought my other letter and gave it to her. 
When she had read it over, she said, " Well, really I 
think there are some vei7 just remarks in this letter ; but 
I suspect Dr. Cecil will not like your story about the poor 
member of Assembly. It looks too much like turning our 
))ublic men into ridicule ; and you know he has com- 
plained already of many of hii readers thinking them- 
selves aimed at by things in The Old Bachelor." But, 
said I, I had no thought that my letters would be publish- 
ed ; and if they are^ no one need to take that story on 
himself; for the poor member moved to the Western 
Country many years ago, and was killed by the Indians ; 
and he did not leave any family that I ever heard of. 

•* Well, old man," said she, ** as you have promised The 
Old Bachelor another letter, suppose 1 take this, and co- 
py it off, and try what I can do at correcting some parts 
of it a little ? Perhaiw it may do for variety's sake, if 
The Old Bachelor should think proper to publish it." I 
gave my consent ; and when she was done, she brought it 
to me, but said she did not like it much ; for she had founU 
a more difficult task of it than she expected; that it wiis 
like altering a garment to make it fit, that had been bad • 
ly cut at first. When I had read it over, and observt d 
the alteration she had made in it, I could not help think - 
ing it was very much like my own appearance, when she 
has fixed me up in my Sunday clothes to go abroad. She 
will never rest 'till she has me as clean and neat as a new 
|iin, though there may be here and there a darn or a patch 
on my clothes, and some parts fine and some coarse, an^ 
Some in the fashion and some out. 

But I will keep you no longer from my mended letter — 
Though, indeed, such as it is, it's as much Fanny's a» 
mine ; for it's a thing that has been made oat between us. 
But I think. Old Mr. Bachelor, it's the last you shall be 
ever troubled with from 

Your friend, J. T; 

Dear Dovtor Cecily ^ 

in my last letter I told you that I wislied 
to have your opinion on some things which have been late- 
ly brought to my mind more seriously than common, by 
teading some particular numbers of The Old Bachelor : 
imd.I thought at first that perhaps you would not know 
how to explain them to soch people as I, unless you knew 
what sort of a person I am. But I dare say, Mr. Old Ba- 
chelor, you can tell pretty well by this time what sort «>f a 
man John Tinienamc is ; and if I were to go on in ti\^ t«»- 
^ous way with an accoanl oIl toy iaAvvX"^ ^\x\ vk^ S.^2cCssfc^^ 
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deatl), ahd our removal troni the low country up to the 
foot 'ii {he Blue Uidgc, and my mother's death, and mf 
own marriage, &c. all up to the present time, I fear youi 
would |i{et so tired of reading it, that you would not have the 
heuvC tu >vrUe a sin-^le line in The Old Bachelor lor the 
infurnuition ot'sucii dull-headed people as 1 am. 

But this puts me iii mnid of one of the very things that t 
wifth to write to you about; for it is my opinion, Old Mr. 
Bachelor, that it is with iis poor ignr^rant people, thatyoii 
ought to begin. You find great fault with the young gen- 
tlemen who have time and opportuniiy to learn, for not 
stndying harder than iliey do, and tor not taking moi'e 
pains to understai<d things well, that they may become 
great and useful men^ and an oinamt nt to their couutiy. 
But ii is my opinion, and 1 have tiion^Iit so tor some time* . 
that it is owinc^ in a great measure to tiie common people 
being so igiior.int as they are, thrit cur j.^entlemt:n are not 
more anxjods to get learning and knowledge ; for they see 
that they can have the direction of afiairs without any 
^cat deal of k'lowlcdjje, and this makes them. careless a- 
bout it. But if the common people had learning enough to 
undeisiand things pretty well, and to judge of the abilities 
of those that wish to take the lead amongst them, igno- 
rant men wojld bo a!;hamed to be candidates for public 
/ offices, and thereby only expose themselves among their 
well informed neighbors and fellow-citizeivs. And in that 
casCy the people would not encourage them ; for I have 
always observed that a man ^ho understands any parti- 
cular bushicbs, will not employ a person to do it for him 
that knows nothing about it— So that if the Common peo- 
ple were better informed, we should not hate so many 
lawyers, and doctors, and preachers, and lawmakers,- 
■without any learning, undertaking to do business that can- 
not be well done without it. And pride too, which we all 
have nH)rc or less, would prevent the people, in that c^^^ 
from cflLouraging ignorant men to get out of their proper 

places. 

This puts me in mind of a story that I heard many 
years ago, soon after my mother moved up to the moun- 
tains to live. I was at Capt's. a worthy man who hadr 
been a true friend to his country through the war ; and 
Mr. ri. from one of the neighboring counties, and several 
otlKjr gentlemen were there. Among other things, tls^ » 
were talking of the great want of learning among ourpetfi^ ' 
pie generally, and of the necessity of something bein^ 
done by the Assembly to encourage it. This brought it 'lOn 
f/jc WHY ifiv Mr. D. to mention how he had l>cen distressed 
6>/..,' :« : li^r'ip.^^ n member fiom Vv* Cow\iXv iivviiVl^ ^ *V»^ech 
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in the Assembly, when it used to sit at Williamsburg. He 
said, the question was about moving the scat of govern- 
ment from there to Richmond ; and after several very 
good speeches had been made^ he saw one of the mem- 
bers from his county rise. Mr. D. said, his heart began 
to beat violently the moment he discovered the man wan 
going to speak ; for he knew his ignorance and dreaded 
what was to come. The member went on for a short 
time, stammering and blundering and every other word a 
■wrong one, 'till at length he said—** Some gentlemen rejec- 
ted against this bill because it was not constitutionabie. For 
his part he did not knov^ whether it was very constituti- 
onabie, but he should vote for it because it would tolerate 
some ingrievances which aggraiied hitt constitutes very 
much.'' At this the whole house was in commotion. The 
Speaker in the chair hung down his head and bit his lip ; 
some of the members coughed and spit and scraped their 
feet to conceal their laughter ; others who had less feeK 
ing for the poor man, laughed and shook so that they could 
hardly keep their seats ; and the, lobby, and gallery fair- 
ly roared again. But Mr. D. said, he never felt less like 
laughing in his life ; for his cheeks burnt, and his ears 
rung as if they had been soundly boxed by one of the 
strongest members in the house, lie could not have the 
face to look up, for he was afraid all the strangers around 
him would know that the member came from his county/ 
So, he shuffled backwards as slily as he cnnld, 'till he had 
inched out of the crowd, and then stole off from the house, 
and firmly resolved not to go there again while tiiat As- 
sembly was sitting ; though Mr. D. said he had no hand in 
sending the man there, but had voted against him. 

Now, Old Mr. Bachelor, if a majority of Mr. D's. coun- 
ty people had been such men as he was, they never would 
have put that poor ignorant body into office, no more than 
they would John Truename r ^o\\ besides knowing that it 
v^as contrary to their interest, their pride would have 
jnade them as much ashamed of him as Mr. D. was.— 
And for this reason I think that if the common 'lass of 
people h&d more learning, and could see into things bet- 
ter than they do, men who wish to rise to honor and pre- 
ferment, would take more pains to qualify themselves tor 
|t than they now do ; and that would give them a love for 
learning in general, and then we should have more men 
of great knowledge in our country than we now have. 

But many people say, that the far greater part of us 
are too poor to educate our children, and that \& \.Vv^x«»aucsk . 
why there is so little learning ;\mQV\^^x. >4&. '^'saX'V '^^x. 

W 
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think it's owing altogether to that. I think it is as much 
owing to otir not having a proper de;>ire lor it, as ta any 
thing else ; and I'll tell you o( a circumstance wUicli I 
think proves this io be the case. j 

A year or two ago, several of my neighbors and ipyself 
employed a School- master to teach our children ; and as 
he was th«)ur;ht to be better than the common rnn; we 
agreed to give him as high as fifteen dollars a Scholar. — 
JJut several of the neiglibors, fully as able as the most of 
ps, said the price was too hij^h, and refused to send their 
children. As I was going one day to the little town in our 
neighborhood, 1 met one ft" these men coming from it with 
one ui his negroes driving hiu market cart. We stopped 
to speak to each otl'.cr, and after a while,! told bim 1 was 
sorry lo hear that he did not intend to encourage our 
School. lie said, he was really very so^ry ; liut he had a 
large family to maintain, and had not paid all he was to 
give for a tract of land that he bought stmie time ago to set- 
tle (lis son Harry on, if he should live to see him come of age 
and marry to his liking ; so that he thought the price at 
our schoci wa« hi;;her than he could afford to give. I tri- 
ed to convhice him that he was very able, and that he 
, cvn'dnotlay out his money more for the intereiit of his 
' children in any other way. But he seemed to think that 
hdknew his own ability, and the interest of his family bet- 
«:er tiian I did ; so I could nrA prevail with him. On 
looking into his cart, I saw a nice pair of half-boots with 
tassels hanging to thcmi, and I asked him whose they 
were. He said he h-id just bought them, at the price o£ 
nine dollars, for Harry, (a lad of sixteen or seventeen 
years old,) and spoke warmly agaiwst the extravagant 
price that such things had got up to. I asked him what 
pretty flowered thing that was i saw in Ids cart. |ie sui4 
he believed they called it a bar.r box, and well they might, 
for that and what was in it had cost him a banging price ; 
thatnoth'.r.g would do for his daughter Lucy but she must 
\\i\\e a line bonnet ; and that, with the thing to hold it in; 
iKid cost him fi\e dollars. Observing a small cjisk in his 
c:--.^'i, I asked him if he had gr>t a dram along too. Q yoe, he 
said, it was a quarter cask of excellent old peach brandy^ 
and he thought he got a pretty good bargain in it \ for it 
was warranted to be at least 3 years old, and he had given 
only Ave shillings a gallon for it. Neighbor, said I, smi^ 
ling, (for 1 did not wish to offend him,) now Eu]>pose you 
had let alone buying these boots and this bonnet. Hariy 
MFid Lacy are both too ycmng yet to be hx^.king cut for 
.siveetbearta ; and some cheayur Wxwv^'^ \iv\^«v\. ^q fcr them 
r^tawbile ; and as for l\\e bt^LwCiY > v\v^>i^v\'v.*v^ vxtY>j 
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^ood thiiig if cautioasly used, it is d«i!igerous to have inucU 
to do with it, and 1 believe \vc are all -as wcM or better 
>vitliout it ; and the money that you liavo giTCiti for cIick 
boots, bonnet and britndy, would iiavc stnt two cS ytBT 
cliildren lo our school one year, and furnished thcni 'Wnil 
the necessary books. Why, sriid he, so it would ; but 
most of his neighbors get such tilings for their children— 
dnd he always hated to see his children ajii>ear worse than 
tliose of their own station that they kept company with ; 
and as for the brandy, though he did not drink much him- 
self, he liked to have something better than Cold water 
to welcome his neighbors when they came to see him. 
. I confess, Mr. Oid Bachelor, I felt a little vexed at my 
neighbor's way of thinking; but as 1 knew he was net a 
man to be argued out of his opinion., by one thathe thought 
no wiser than himself, I said no miire, but took leave of 
him civilly. As I rode along, thinking of my neighbor's 
Conduct, and of tlie conserjucnces that such notions as his 
seemed likely to lead to, my feelings got so warm that I 
could not help niuueringto myself — *• Yes! said I ; this 
IS tlie way in oar country. IJoots, bonnets and brandy 
must be had at any price ; but learning must shift for it- 
isclf i and we shall go on, buying boots, bonnets and bran- 
dy,, and houses and land, and neglecting to ir.struct our 
children, 'till there will not be sense enough amrjiig the 
great bulk of the people to prevent a fe^y cunning ambiti- 
(>us men from taking our houses and land and every thing; ■ 
felse away from iis ; ar.d then how shall v/e get bootf, bon- . 
nets and brandy ?" 

Now, Mr. Old Bachelor, don't you see that it is as muck 
or mote from the want of inclination, tlian from the waflt 
of means, that the bulk of our people have so little le;irn- 
ing? And what can be the reason that they have not 
more inclination ^ Teil me that, Dr. Cecil ; and do, dear 
Doctor, think and study, if something cannot be done to 
rouse up our people, and make them more desirous tocn- 
Courage learning in our country. O ! if I could v/ritc like 
tou can, I wo\ild publish in The Old Bachelor ; I would 
do any thing to afford help in such a good cause; for tho* 
Tnever had any chance to get much learning myself, be-* 
fcause ray Un cle John, who ivas my guardian, was too 
fnuch like ray neighbor that I have mentioned above, yet 
1 think I can sec its usefuhiess; and I have often heard 
those that have learning say it is amongst the greatest 
pleasures a man can enjoy in this life. 

I promised in my last that this letter should be short, 
but 1 have kept my promise badly ; for wUc^vl^e^^ ^<\ 
write, one thing after a^oU^cT covft^s\\\V<i\«v>5 >ciK.'^^> -wsftwV 
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clonot know how to cut it short, without leaving it out eif«- 
firely, and then there would be no letter at all ; which I 
dare' say, would be so much the better for you. However, 

' when you see who it is from, you can lay it by for a lei- 

. alire time. 

Your true friend and humble servant, J. T. 
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Neglcetii urcnda fetix innMcilur Agr]& 



A neglected field 



l)oe8 for the fire iu thorns and tliiatles yield. 

Whek these Numbers were commenced, I'stated to m5r 
readers that no regular plan would be pursued ; but that I 
should write as inclination prom pted,convenience permitted 
or occasion offered. I was aware that what we impose upoti 
oui*selvcs as a task is often, on that account alone, reluc- 
tantly pcrfoi'med ; and I thought it better to be confined 
by no rules, than by such as might convert a pleasing in- 
to a fatiguing duty. The perception ot this truth, as well 
' as Kome peculiarities in my situation, induced the decla- 
^ ration I have mentioned— and if there are any, who, ta- 
i kinp an interest in the continuance of •« The Old Bache- 
'lor," have been dissatisfied with the late interruption in 
his labors, I must remind thei^ of that declaration as a suf^ 
ficient apology. 

But althouf^h this publication has been and may hercaf- 
, tcr continue to be irregular, no idea of relinquishing it al- 
together, has ever yet entered into the contemplation of 
Sts author. Until some of its objects are attained, or their 
attainment shewn to be hopeless, it will probably be con- 
tinued. Every day's observation and experience confirm 
spy convictions, that some moral stimulus to the public 
I mind is wanted, which I may at least aid in applying — . 
! Even in a political point of view the necessity for such a 
1^ stimulus is daily increasing — for in a country and under a 
' governinent like this, the /io/iViVa/ condition of the people 
1 .J must ever depend upon their moral and intellectual. Cif- 
i; umstanccs ])eculiarly fortunate have hitherto cherished 
; ' nd sapportcil amon^; us, such priucVpW* oi v^xAsayjA Ivhcv- 
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ty fts have conducted this nation to unexampled prosperi- 
ty. But those cii'cum stances are now ceasing to have 
much influence, and in our very prospeuty is (o be tound 
the principle ot our decay. In the progress of civilization 
itself* there ai-e some causes operating to weaken the love 
of liberty and to render men indifferent to political chan- 
ges. Huw much greater force, then, must those causes 
acquire, when civilization is accompanied by a wealth, in- 
creasing so rapidly as to outstrip every other active prin- 
ciple that can inilucnce the human mind ? And what have 
we to counteract them ? How aie we to oppose the vice 
and corruption that sudden riches brin^: along with them? 
How are we to stimulate men to exertion, en whom the 
love of ease and property has laid fast hold ? What equi- 
valents shall we offer them, if an opposition to tyranny 
should ev^r become nccessaiy, for hazarding their pos- 
sessions, their luxuries, their numerous indulgencies, and 
multiplied enjoyments, in the pursuit of what they would . 
probably denominate a "haggard phantom r" We may 
call upon the honored names of Patriotism, and of Freedom 
as much as wc 'please. They are deaf and cannot hear. 
We may attempt to rouse them by appealing to the ex- 
ample of their illustrious forefathers — But their forefa- 
thers were a poor and hardy race ; had, unlike them- . 
selves, little to lose and much to gain— and their exam- 
ple will of course be disregarded. We have in truth from 
this class little to hope, and as the class itself is becoming 
every day more numerous and powerful, a greater neces- 
sity exists for working on the materials that remain. In 
the great body of the people, if they are firojierly instruct 
tedt we shall, I confidently hcpe, find a countervailing 
power: But until then, so far from affording a ground for 
consolation, they famish reason for despair. Usurpation 
can have no better instruments, than the wealthy who are 
indisposed to any change, and the ignorant who arc un- 
conscious and of course indifferent to all. Hence arises 
the duty, paramount almost to every other, of stirrhig and 
exciting the public mind, through the means of the press, 
of disseminating correct principles and just opinions-»and 
thereby of finally raising up so many enlightened friends to 
liberty, that the pressure of any interested class in the 
community can never thereafter disturb it. Firm sucli 
a duty, no citizen of this country should lij^htly depart. 

Witli these sentiments I appear again before Uk* j-ub- 
lic, and I come assisted by communications from uiany 
respectable quarters. Indeed they are soimmcrcviH^vvv-^x. 
they will furnish matter for many tuccc^^wc wvcwXi^v'** ^"^ 
this publicatioD, witliout iroulAc or YsAiuv uw \\V5 v^'^'^^T 
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from an auUict 1 sliAll probably become an editor, and 
the public v. ill prob&Wy have as little reason as mytivlt tt 
ix'gret the chtiiige. 

For \.\\Ki present T shaU insert a letter from my Nephew 
Alfred, received sooii after the appearance of liiy 22dNo. 
fts in sonic measure cofinected with my previous remarks, 
III' seems t'O have intended it for publication, and tiie 
subject is sufficiently important to merit general attcntiofl. 

Mt Dear IJiiciE, 

You h«ve I perceive in a late number of 
The Old Bachelor, instituted a cr-nipiirisoyi between our 
forefathers and ourselves, very little to our honor or ad- 
vaiitiige. You have indeed drawn a picture that must 
crimson t'ue checks of many, willi shame and contrition. 
You have taken lob from these prodigals of lime and re- 
putation, the common-place consolation, that in all ages 
modern degeneracy has been the fruitful subject of invec- 
tive j and therefore unworthy of attention — because you 
Irwc pointed out symptoms of decay too evident, to adiWit 
that consolation. You have appealed to facts that Bpi^iA 
in tliunder for themselves, whilst in s\ipport of the inter^i- 
ccs ft-om Iheiti, might be cited the opinions of all the learn- 
ed in other paits of the world. 

That there now exists among us, therefore, little that 
(leservcs the name cf literature, and that there lias been 
R genera! falling off in intellectual enterprize and vigof 
in Virginia, may be assumed as a truism no longer to b6 
<l«e&tioned. 

Many persons ai^ disposed to ascribe tliis phcfnomcnrn 
to caiibes, that can have operated but partially, if at all, 
in its protluctjori. The want of i-espectable schools, of 

■" veil-furnished libraries, and philosophical ajtftarata has 
Uiidojibtcdly been severely felt, and isa^erioiis obstacle to 
our future progress ; but it does not sufficiently account 
for past deterioration, since the same want was experi- 
enced in a greater degree during the most brilliant epocli 
of cur history. The^ /aci/i/fcs to literature, except per- 
haps in the article of good schools, liav6 since the revtrfu- 
tionary war, gi^eatly multiplied, and If individual acqtiife- 
ments kept pnCc v/ith our literary capital^ we should sooif 
have little to blame, or to desire. 

Others seem to imagine that, the favorite pirriod of out 
national existence, I haN-c mentioned, was a forced and 
unnatural state, owing to the extraordinary excitement 
cf a tj-rcat occasion, which ceasing, left us, as powerful 

Atlmuii fjcqucntly do, \a\ a. feeVjXex ^\.7A.e. \.\\c>u it found us. 

l*hls may in part be true* inaA ^ot^ vcv ^k. ^x^^xx x^jt-wixi 
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explain the phenomenon of so young a people experien- 
cing the decrepitude of fige before they attained muturity ; 
but I am aj)t to believe there are other causes of this la- 
mentable decline, neither few nor trivial. 

Kvery atieutive observer may havp discovered that 
' within the lust twenty or thirty years, there has been ^ 
great rcrolution in many other of the (^pinions of men, be-r 
sides tlieir political. On the subject of ^duration, for in- 
stance, a new dactriiie has been succcsilally advanced 
** that genius unassisted by learning or with a very in- 
considerable poJtion of it, is competent to form and per- 
fect thecharacier, iind that many tlungs formerly ni a linig 
a part of the student's course, are now, (iu this eniight- 
euedage,) useless or perniciiMis." in pursuance of this 
idea, classical literature, so lonjj the ^xcliulve object of 
veneration, was left v/ith scarcely one foliov^'er, and liisto- 
tory ancient and modern, saw every day numerous deser- 
tions from her ranks. To many, indeed, all science as well • 
as learning appeaiKjd unnecessary, unless it aided them iii 
iheir political views or pointed the road to immediate dis- 
tinction ; whilst the intuitive irradiations and comprehen- 
sive intelligence of tliosc minds tUat drew ppon them- 
selves alone, were the subjects of wonder and admiratinn. 
The effect «^f thvsu notions lias been such as evejy wl>4i 
man must have foreseen. The youn«^ student, instead of 
having his mind inured to intellectual difficulties and 
practised to overcome them, finds no obtiiacle to his easy 

progress— nothiiij^ to stnujjjle with — n.)ll»ing (o subdue ^ 

A Httle superficial knowledge of what is/zo^/^.v/ar, l^as been 
quite enough to render him current in sciciety, and if to 
this he has added some elemental principles in the mosk 
fashionable sciences, he passes for an accompiisljcd scho- 
lar. 

'rhus, !|£ducation instead of being whatU oiirht to be — % 
period of painful probation— of severp and laborious duty, 
has consisted solely in the acquirement of a few commoii 
place principles of literature, and floating maxims of po- 
litics, that have.Vi^t her served by affording a glimmcriug 
and deceitful light to mislead than to inform. — Thus the 
rising generation forgetting i^c maxim " Omnibus est la- 
bor imfiende^idus" have contl'actecl habits of idleness, that 
more fatally even than poverty, frustrate the effect of la- 
tent powers, and smother the see<ls of great abilities. — 
And thu» tod the glowing prospects of youth have been 
suddenly clouded, and the hopes and expectations of par? 
tial friends been nipped with untimely frost. 

To the dange)*ous heresy of re\>f w^ ow ^t\CvA^ -axv^xw^sy^- 
ration for tku^ gifts, .that labov «.\w^ v^T^^N«.vi«Av«i* 
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nlone obtain, the [piardians of our ' youth have added 
the most culpable ipattention, in selecting for them fit 
conipanions aud competent instructors. During infancy 
they are usually cuinmitted to the care of slaves^ and f ron» 
them acquire their firsl impneisions of right and nrron^. 
Over these teachers they are taught of course to exercise 
sovereign authority — whereby they acquire what the in- 
fatuated parent calls a proud, independent spirit — but 
Viliiki is in reality a petulant iinpatieace of all restraint 
and control. With ihi% judicious preparation they are 
tent about the age of ten or twelve, tp somp country school, 
no matter who is at the head of it, to con their lessons 
three or four hours in the day, and be ** ke])t uut of mis- 
chief," From time immemorial they have had in these 
seminnriesy their hours, nut of relaxation, but play — their 
stated holy -days of which every Saturday aud Sunday- 
make a part— their long and frequent vacationa- — and to 
these periods of disenth raiment, the young lad is continu- 
ally looking forward, because his instructor has no ability 
to instil into his tender mind the love of knowledge, and 
the desire of honorable distinction. Thus, then, he is left 
to his own propensities with little or nu aid— -the advan- 
tages of Literature and the necessity of lakor^ Unexplain- 
(Cd— the attractions of play and idleness, always present— ^ 
and its periods, by the regulations of the school« continual-! 
)y recurring. Under this discipline which often continues 
several most important years, is it wonderful that the 
dawning of intellectual light is never visible, or that geni^ 
us after shooting into wild, irregular, and useless luxuri- 
ance, prematurely decays ? More competent instructors^ 
and iX, more propitious scene of instruction, aie tou at this 
period of life, frequently ineifectual to repair the errors 
and remedy the evils that have passed — confirmed habits 
are not easily shaken oif.— rlnertness and irresolution pur- 
sue their victim. Indolence, whose attacks are so dangje* 
rous> because they are incessant, invites him to repose.— 
Like (^ucifcr, he is always at the elbow, watching an un- 
gu Hided moment to intrude himself-^and like him he sel- 
dom fails of successi unless, opposed by strong resolutions, 
fortified by much firevious firejfiaratioN, But without this 
previous preparation, and when the young proselyte to li-t 
teratui^ has the defects of his early education to supply 
by encreased exertion, and nothing in the state of the so- 
ciety around him to strengthen his resolutions or pontrol 
and refine his taste ; who cannot predict the issue of the 
contest? 
Vet there is another error pTev%\c\\X Vti \\v^iuia still 
more destructive to the grovT^V\ ciL VaXfcVkt^ ^^^n» >2aa. 
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formaticMf) of great and highly improved characters, thaa 
c%'en false Ideas of the propter objects of EUucaciim» oi* an 
Injudicious selection of tit persons to cuniluct it. Ac t^e 
age of 18 01* 19, most youiig men begin to suspect til^t- 
much of their time has been mnapplied and to lament the 
consequence ^ their foU^— Tbey l>egin to find out that 
there «9 something beyond diasipatjon 5c sensual ei^joy men t 
worthy their attet^ion-i— and to feel, that there is in society 
a character, moi*e estimahle than any, of whicli they h»d 
bitherto formed a conception. Tlie examples pf th)eir')l- 
histrious forefathers muft sometimes penetrate thdir 
hearts, and kindle there a holy emulation ; whilst the U- 
Ttng lights of otir country, tvlli occasionally ilash across 
their path, and daEzle and delight them with their splen- 
dor. Happy would it be for the youth who should £i:Ai)^ 
even at this age, the genei'ous impulse of a noble .ami/ition, 
if he could and houicly without interruption, stea-dily ob^y 
it for a few years ! ! In many a hiind the seedft of great- 
ness have been sown n^ucii UKer, and with proper cul- 
ture rewarded the toil of the hdsbandman. But alas ! tl>e 
ftge of pubeijty and freedom is rapidly advancins— At 
-twenty-ione wy young countrymen imagine Ihey arc, whe- 
ther qualified or not, to enter the 4;rcat world, and ea|- 
bark on the tempestuous Ocean of Life. Tho habits, maa-- 
' ncrsv and pursuits of youth are to be laid down, and the 
port and dignity, and employments ,uf ,n)anhood to be 
assumed. The period of Eilucatton ainl «^ <«</</ h noyr 
tliought to be over ; their end att(iined-*and notliini; wan- 
ting but to engage in the active avucationft of some pro- 
fessifm which in ninety -nine cases out 9f a hundred closes 
the prospect to further improvement. Nor is thifj all ; for 
most unfortunately every young man xif tiie least promise 
among us, is either prompted bv his o-wn vanity and mis- 
guided ambition, or urged by the solicitations of his ill- ' 
judging friends, to become at this critical period of his 
life, a candidate for legislative honors— I will say nothing 
of the time that is lost in this pursuit, or of the immoral 
^nd degrading arts commonly employed to CTowh it with 
success. The pernicious inJluence of the; electioneering 
system upon those who practise it, and those upon whom 
it is practised, requires a more serious. and distinct consi- 
deration than any I can now bestow upon it. 1 will sup- 
pose the young candidate intallod into his new (lignity-i- 
which he has attained by honorable means — witliout de- 
ba^iing himself, or corrupting others. Is there any ifting 
\n his situation to compensate him for the miny sacriiiccy 
he is forced to ^ake ? Our Les>aU\.vN<i ^v\\\i ax^^Vjxv- -, 

■ ' A .^ 
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ger schools for wisdom or eloquence— nothing especially 
can be more unlike a convocation of sages and orators, 
than the local assemblies in the se\eral states — When a 

freat crisis mdeed calls for extraordinary exertion, talents 
ock to the Theatre where they are required. But ill 
ordmary tinies and in the usual routine pf duly, the busi- 
ness of 1( cal legislation is as insipid ai\the active men who 
transact it, are unimpr»»ving — The division of a county, 
the opening of a road, the granting a divorce, '• or the es- 
tablishment of a new. bank, are certainly not the questi- 
ons upon which the mind of a young man should for several 
months in the year, be exclusively employed : Nor arc 
the debates upon these topics, often ])rompted by lo;.-al 
prejudices, and conducted with inicmpcrate zeal, pre- 
cisely the oracles to which, for that length of tiro^, he 
6ught to listen. 

The only effect which such a discipline can have, is, to 
narrow and prejudice the mind, to magnify trifling thingi 
into imfior tan ce; to erase tlie few lessons of political wis- 
dom he may chance to have learnt, aiul to render him an 
ignorant, pert and frothy politician, instead of a profound 
and enlightened statesman. 

When the Physician has discovered the nature and cau- 
ses of a disease, he has done much towards its cure. No 
one, therefore, who may chance to see this commuoicaci- 
on, my dear Uncle, will, I trust, reproach me with direc- 
ting their attention to existing evils, without pretending t« 
point out a remedy for them. 

ALFRED, 
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•Hie nigns sneous ootiginis hM ett« 



' ^rugo, mere ; qnod TiUura proeul Afore chartia ) 
Atque aniiim prius, dt a ^nid fmoittere de me 
Posftcim aliad^ere promitto. 

Saeh raneor this, of laeh a poisonous Tein, 
As never, neyer, shall my paper rtaia ; 
Mach less infect ray heart, if I may dare 
For my own heart, in any thiog to swear* 

FrancU* . 

. No people have been so grossly misrepresented by fo 
ireigoers as the Virginians. The inhabitant of the United 
States have all of them been bufficiently abused;^ but th^ 
'*01d Dominion" seems to hikve suffered the Qiost» and has 
been, especially to.^n^/iffA, travellers^ th^ fheme of par<r 
ticular pbloquy^They have not y^t acquired the magna- 
pimity tp forgive us the sins of the Revolution, and their 
take a poor and pitiful revenge by ridiculing and distort- 
ing every thing they see and hear.^ Received yith the 
sincerest cordiality,, and treated with a thousatid tipes 
the attention and politeness niet with in their own coviiitrjr/ 
they, on ihcir return, repair pur ea:ce4i0tv€, cbu^ftesy bj ut^ 
tering and vending the basest jpjahii.nhi«|ii>$Sli k^ 
exception to this rule« from the fi&iit^$^pUAn Smith ix 
ir84 cr 5, to the ' " ' *' - -^. . 

have been unii 
Franklin, in his 
monsj •• to be an old Kngtand>man wic, of itself, a cha^. ■ 
racter of some respect, and gave a kind of rank^rn<His 
us;" and they have as unifor'mly proved tingratefuK— . 
They come among us indeed predeit^rinined to €nil faultfi' 
Mid, seeing every thing throt^gU the medium of their owni^ 
prejudices, they estimate nothing justly. Thus we aA.^.; 
according to them, very few removes, from semi-barbari* .v| 
ans-^iB indolent, drinking^ gambling, ^k-fighting, ^i^^^ 
istical rac^ — hardly possessing any other tli«'in the virt^ \ \ 
common to ravage nations— hospitality — A virtue, whi^p^ . 
for their sakes I could almost wish we were without.— «'-'^ 
Nor are they content with exposing our moral deformiUek -. ' 
.--for they sometimes even descend to criticise our prr8Cl|i* 
j— find here our ladies, as if to ponish them for th^ c^il* 
traordlnary predelicdon for Ewgiisli \x%Nf^<^W "vt^ "Cb!^ 

' -la 
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cViicf sudVror? — My fair countrywomen Avill not, I am 
]>Lrhua'.lcd rcH'iily lorget oyJhtij''ive ihcir liitle idol, Ana- 
cron M i<^rc — Hisoifences ag;iinst good morals, his las- 
c'v loiis songs, ami voluptuous descrij)iions, might have 
j)asscil perhaps (I will not say without their censure,) yet 
•wiih )iit their observation — Hat to deprive them of teeth 
and of beauty ! Oil ! it was monstrous, and /* inexpiable ! I 

I have no intention to repeat the calwninies .that have 
been heaped so liberally upon the Virginia character— 
nor in this place to refute them— That they have faults, 
no one will deny — and some of them, especially their "want 
of public spirit, and indificrence to intellectual improve- 
ment, it bus i)een ihe business of this publication to cen- 
kure — but it would be easy to shew that' their faults are 
coviiiterbalanced by many of the noblest qualities that can 
iidorn the human character — A hospitality, the genuine 
oft\pring of the heart — uubounJed generosity— a courage 
bu])erior to all difliculties, and an instinctive abhorrence 
of every little, mean artifice, the miserable expedients of 
vulgar minds, are amoVjo; the number — If any thing in- 
deed peculiarly distinguishes the Virginian, from his con- 
federated lirethrcn, it is a lofty, and chivalrous spirit, 
v/hich perhaps tlie high character of his state has contri- 
buted to keep alive — ^this spirit may l>ctray him into errors 
and vices — but if properly directed, is the parent of the 
iaircst virtues — and 1 am persuaded that nothing is wan- 
tin:;-, to make this the Athens of our confederation than a 
j;re i^er attention to the business of Education and a moic 
1 (]ual diffusion of its benefits — To this object then (the ob- 
f.ervation cannot be too often repealed,) our efforts should 
be conliiiually directed. 

These rc.ilections Kuvc been c::cited by the perusal of 
the fullvjwing letter from one of my correspoiidcnts, who 
v/ith the true cynical spirit, seems to allow credit to a 
slanderous charge, although made by an English groom, 
l«?CMuse no one has taken the trouble to refute it. — To the 
loander of a sect, out of liumor with themselves land the 
V'orid, such a conclusion n'.av be allowed — but to no one 

TO THE OLD BACHELOR. 

Old Squavetocr, 

I liear you sc t up for a reformer ; that you ex- 
pect to inftue public spirit, useful knowledge, a taste for 
the polite ar^s, nu^rals, religion, heroism, liberal and noble 
Eentiments, rencrosity, r«Hirtcsy, politeness, courage, mag- 
jinuiniiiVj and other attvllMites (»f^ the ancient Greek and 
Hon Hit cii a ractcrs. ** Ex cjuotuh LignoT Xw\ Vxv<^>«c 
the rest. RcimX the foUcwmc, \\\uc\i V \\«LN^i ^v^^x^^ ix^\sv 
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a book published about a quarter of a century ago, in 

Philadelphia, as exhibiting a view of the manners of this 
country, C Virginia J and ask yourself if you dare hope to 
%vork upon such materials. 

" The gentleman of fortune rises about nine o'clock. — 
*' He perhaps may make an exertion tu walk as far as hit 
•* stables to see his horses, which are seldom more than 
** fifty yards from his house. He returns to breakfast be- 
•* tween nine and ten ; he then lies down on a pallet, on 
•* the floor, in his shirt and trow sers only, with a negro at 
•* his head, and another at his feet, to fan him, and keep 
** off the flies. Between twelve and one he takes a draught 
** of toddy, whicii is kept cool. He dines between two 
** and three — and at dinner drinks Cyder, Toddy, Punch, 
** Port, Madeira and Claret ; haN ing drunk some few 
" glasses of wine after dinner, he returns to his pallet, 
" with his two blacks to fan hrm, and continues to drink 
" Toddy and Sangree all the afternoon. He does not al- 
" ways drink Tea. Between nine and ten he eats a light 
*' supper, of milk and fruit, or wine, sugar and fruit, and 
*• almost immediately retires to bed f < r the night. 

** The lower and many of the middling classes live very 
" differently. A man in this line rises about six o'clock^ 
** He then drinks a Julip, made of rum, water and sugar, 
•* but very strong. Then he walks, or more generally 
** rides, round his plantation, and breakfasts about ten. — 
" The rest of the day he spends much in the manner above * 
** described of a man of the first rank.*' 

This picture has been held up to the world for nearly 
twenty years ; is it to be wondered that your brethren th6 
Yankees despise you ? Or that John Bull should think 
you fit subjects for his sovereign contem|)t ? Since no 
person that 1 know of has ventured publicly to deny the 
likeness, or to refute the calumny, if it be one, you would 
do well, if you can, to remove this stigma from the fa- 




spite of you, and all the old maids in the country to assist 
you, in your project of reformation. 

DIOGENES. 

As this number is still not a very long one, I will ven- 
ture to lay before my readers another letter, of a diiTcient^ 
character frt)m the last, which presents so attractiv a 
picture of American Virtue, as wilU lavu^^\^>\•aA"e.^^^^^.- 
lerale i^f.y disagreeable imp\c^s\Qiv% xXvaX "GVy^^^^"^ "^^ 
bare leit on their minds. 
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TO DOCTOU CECIL. 

Silt — Will \ ou be so < Ijli^ing a« to permit one amon^ 
your earliest ajitl most sincere ;uhirivers, and \vel!-wish- 
t-rs, tn pitstut you witU a pair (t the nirst pleasing cha- 
rac.do ot" \ iriue, public and j)rivHto, that 1 recollect e\,er 
t'.) h.ivc seen in any author who hiis pretended togi\e any 
Kccount of Ame-.'iv.a, or its ihhubitants. 1 have met with 
h \ery lately i:i liie LettCis(jf a Scottish Lady, Mrs. 
Giui.t, fii-ni the Mountains; it appears to hnve been writ- 
ten in ihc year 17/':^, and contains so iidniivabie a portrait 
i:f exalted benevulcnce, virtue and pati ioiism, united with 
(he in bleit traits of rcnerositv, that 1 cannot forbear to 
ncjicst \ou to at]mit it to a place in that admirable Cul- 
iteii'^n which joii seem to be preparing for the Inspection^ 
coiisi lei'iition and iniitutit.n of ci-r couhtrjmen, 

'' Madam, or Aunt Sciiyler, (for so, by universal con- 
" stM)t, sliC was indiscriml*iute{y called, in the province of 
*' N. Yiirlv,) v^'as daughter lo one of the first & most respec- 
•* tabic chiiraincrs in that pre vince when it iell under ihe 
«* d'ir* inion of tnc Eiij^lish. His name was Cuyler, and his 
•• descendants are ttill numeious and prosperous, in that 
•* couiivry, to which prosperity my finend's (his daugh- 
•* tev'b) v/isdom' and goodness contributed not a little. — . 
•* This Cnvltr was the person who broug^ht over the Mo- 
•• hav»h K:ng*«, who were mentioned by the Spectator^ as 
'* exciting so much wonder in England. He was intro- 
** duced to Queen .\nne, and had several conversations 
" with her. She offered to knight him, but he refused, 
•'- not choosing; an elevation unusual in that country, which 
•* would make an invidioiis distinction betwixt him and his 
•* iVIcnds. Some jears after his return, his daughter, 
•' thvn about eighteen, was married to Col. Schuyler who 
** posscs:;ed an estate above Albany, in the direction 
•* which led to the vicinity of the French, and hostile In- 
•* dians. He was a person whose calm, temperate wis- 
«• dom, sing'ilar probity, and thorough knowledge of the 
•• ;;ffaiv3 and Alerests of the boidering nations, had given 
•* hi.vi a very great iniUience, not only in his pt-ovince, but 
•* among the Indians and Canadian French, ^hofc re- 
** spcc*.tive languages he s])oke fluently. He was wealth3^ 
" and very generous, an^ so public spirited, that thcugh 
** he did all in his power to prevent war, being in fact, a 

** Lover cf ]>e«ce, and friend of huwari kind ;'* 
•* Yet, when he saw it inevitable, he raised a regiment at 
•* his o»vn expcnce, and was tiie first who gave character 
*• and energy to the provincial troops. To detuil instan- 
•* ces ^i' public virtue In this great and gootl man, would, 
=^;^/a Jtsct, be givinij the hwlorv ol V\i^ ^vw\\\^^ ^>\\\i\^hU 
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V* lifetime. From the place where he lived, he strrd, a* 
** it were, a barrier beiwten the liidians and ikc inliubi- 
** tants. Of high and distinguished utility was this \\,\\i\ 
philosophic, and christian character ; yet, unless iie ijad 
met a congenial n)ind, he could neither have ihiiv so 
[nuch good, nor prevented so much evil. *Lnck-iiy f(.r 
the public, they had no family ; tht- rcfore greatly re- 
" sembling each other, both in laste and incliuaiit n, and 
<* intellectual powers, their efforts were all dirtcteu one 
•' way. At that time there were not many settlers in the 
** province who were acquainted with the English lan- 
** guage ; and these generally entertained a rmjied pre- 
** judice, nay a\ersion, to the very army which can.e to 
*' protect them. In the hospitality, intellij^ence, and i>iea- 
** sing conversation of this very worthy pair, their (/fUcers 
** always found a refuge; from them they met with acor- 
'* dial kindness, sound advice, and useful information. — 
** Petty and crooked policy was unknown in this patriar- 
'* chaj family, where a succession of adofitcd childr€v,]\\- 
'* diciously educated, and a number c: domestic slaves 
** very kindly and tenderly treated, formed a happy ccra- 
** munity,who weredirectcd with such^ru<lence, that they 
** left leisure to their rulers for bcncfictnre still mere 
*' widely diffused, and for studies of the most useful na- 
" ture. Tl>eir acquaintance with elegant literatuic was 
•' perhaps not very extensive ; the Spectator, the Trage- 
•* dy of Cato, and the Works of Milton and Young, being 
** the only books 1 remember to have met with, exclusive 
** of History, Biography and Men o'rs; of these indeed 
•* there was an ainfile collection, vvhi :h had been carefully 
** read, and thoroughly digested by the owners ; and 
^' which not 'only furnished very trequent matter of con- 
** versation* but materials for reflection, and for that sys- 
*' tern of policy by which their plans were regulated.— 
** They had three objects in view besides th^ great pri- 
" mary one of making their large family as good\ and 
** wz*e, and hafifty^ as possible ; the first was to prevent 
•* injustice being done to the Indians, to conciliate theiv 
•* affections, and to meliorate their conditio n. The se- 
** cond, to alleviate the hardships and difliculties to which 
" the British troops were exposed, from marching into un- 
" known wildernesses, by receiving them into their fami- 
** ly, making them acquainted with the nature of the 
•* c<mntry. Sec. On these occasi»ns they would accom- 
" modate in their house, those oflBcers, whose morals and 
" manners recommended them most, awd^XW« \>\'4^'j^x- 
ties of soJdiers, as they passed, Vk \qCi^\w^\w "C^^x"^ ^^* 
ces, and au abundaul jiup^Vy d vwW oaA n^'si^n.^^^^ 
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•* The 3d object to which their wisdom & humanity were 
•• directed, was, the protection and comfort of new set- 
«* tiers, to whom they were ever ready to extend a help- 
•* ing hand both in the way of advice and assistance. In 
** the mean time, their house was an acadcmv for morals^ 
•* for jnanners and for solid knowledge, ******* Xhe 
•• Colonel died before I knew her, after they had lived 
•* forty years together, in unexampled happiness ; and 
•• reared (from the time of their being weaned, till they 
•* married or launched out into active life) fifteen nieces, 
f* Rcphews and other relatives, several of whom have 
** since been distinguished, both for their merit, and their 
•* uncommon success in various pursuits." 

What a noble picture of beneTolence, patriotism, mora- 
lity, wisdoui and prudence, is exhibited in this venerable 
pair ! The writer proceeds to give an account of the 
manner she became acquainted with the angelic old lady, 
and of her own personal obligations to her, so like those 
which I myself, sir, have experienced in a family In this 
country, into which it was iny happine^ to be received , 
when an orphan, too young to be sensible of the misfor-^ 
tune of -being bereft of parents whom I have reason to 
believe amiable anft worthy ; or, of that providential dis- 
pensation, by which I was snatch'd from poverty, and per-, 
haps ruin, and received as a child and a sister in a fami- 
ly, where to this hour I have found a tender mother, a}i 
indulgent and affectionate father, and fond and amiable 
brothers and sisters, to wiiose blood I am as perfect a 
stranger, as if I were descended lineally from the abori- 
gines of America. I cannot, however, conceal from you, 
th^t one of my adopted brothers, a few years ago disco- 
vered to me the secret, that he was well apprised that 
we were not as nearly related to each other as Abraham 
and Sarah ;. but that it was his wish we might become so. ■ 
I confess I had made a similar discovery nc^t long before, 
and felt a corresponding sentiment in my own bosom,---* 
Our good parents were soon apprised of our mutual dis^- 
coveries and wishes, which meeiing their njost cordial ap- 
probation, I have now the happiness of seeiog myself niit . 
only the object of parental and brotherly bvc, but of con- 
jugal affection and tenderness also; all which I am de- 
termined by every act of my life gratefully to acknow- 
ledge, and thankfully, as far as in me lies, to return, 

I am with best wishes for the success of your patriotip 
and laudable undertaking, 

tiii\ rotir most obedient sere ant. 



M 
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0uml)gK xxviii. 



Ipse tnihi tasUM ineorraptituams ottanei 

Oircum doetorea aderat- Qukt mvlta ? pttdlciam 

(Qui priiiivs vii-tutic h<>not) wiTavit ab odini 

Noa tolaiii £i0to^ varam opproiirio qooque turpi. : 

My honoured Fallier ^ of unblemished truth** 
Amoflg 1117 tutori wou!d attend my youth ; 
And thus preatrrred my chastity of mind 
fThat pHbae of virtue in itS' highest kind,) 
Not only pure from guilt, but even the sham^ 
That oaight with vile suspicion hurt my fame. 

In my XXIIId No. I had occasion to mention a visit 
that Alfred and several of bis young friends and asso- 
ciates made me — During their stay, we devoted every 
evening to the examination of some particular subject 
connected with. literature and Science. Among others, 
the all-important one of Education became more than 
oitce a topic of conversation — £very one acknowledged 
the necessity of putting it on a better footing, than it at 
present stands on— but there was some difference of opi- 
nion as to the :mode of attaining so desirable an end.-— 
I embraced the opportuhitv which these discussions af- 
forded, of placing before them a Pamphlet on the sub- 
ject, published in' Washington in 1806, entitled a 
'* Prospectus of a National Institution to be established 
iu the United States," and desired their sentiments on 
its merits — seriasim. What these were in the general, 
^vill be seen by the annexed letter, received about a 
fortnight after their dcpaj'tui*e. If my Nephew is cor- 
rect in supposing that the best mean of enlightening the 
public mmd which Government can ado/U» is b^ esta- 
blishing a school in every county or parish of Virginia^ 
1 cannot but remark that a late Act of the Legislature, 
passed the 13th of February, 1811, to provide for the 
Education of the poor, is more important than it was at 
first believed to be, and perhaps deserves a serious re- 
vision. A (Gentleman in my neighborhood who was ap« 
pointed by ihe " President and Directors of theXitera- 
ry Fund,'' an agent to superintend the collection of cer^ 
tain fines, 6tc. ilppropriated to the establishment of 
schools, has several times complained to tcv^^xXv&xVwswk 
some defect in the Iftw* he waa uuilbVe Xo ^^^c>xXft ^^^'- ' 

Y 
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ties entrusted to him— that he could not possibly ascer- 
tain what portion of the fund designated, had not been 
paid by the collecto r because unless he went to the 
Auditor's Office at Richmond, and the Clerk's Office of 
liis County, he could not compare the amount due, with 
the amount accounted for— ^and that the Legislature by 
obliging the Auditor and Clerk to render annually an 
easy and simple statement, might readily remove his dif- 
ficulties, and provide for the due collection of the only 
monies they have ever appropriated to the object of all 
others, the worthiest their attention->>-lf there are sUch 
defects, or any other« in this law, the Legislature, now^ 
sittings \^ould I imagine, apply the necessary remedy, 
however unwilling they may be to go farther. 

My Dear Uncle^ 

When we were last together, you may remem- 
ber that the project of erecting a university at the seat of 
tlie general governnri^nt, became one evening a topic of 
conversation. My yoUng friends were unanimous in their 
approbation of this scheme. They lamented the low 
state of Literatnre and the Arts, tt seemed to think that 
a great National Institute like that of which si prospec- 
tus was given, in the pamphlet you placed before us, 
Written I think you said by our Countryman Joel Bar- 
low, would greatly contribute to revive them. I doubt- 
ed whether a University established upon that or any o- 
ther plan, especially if endowed by government, would 
promote in any great degree the end of its institution^; 
but having bestowed no very p^rik:ular attention on the 
subject in its details, and finding so latge a majority a- 
eainst me, I contented myself with merely expressini; 
&ose doubts. You desired me, however, as the subject 
was one of frequent recurrence, and deep and universal 
conceni, to examine that pamphlet more at my leisure, 
and communicate my sentiments to youv not only oUts 
particular merits, but of the utility or necessity of pub- 
lic endowments for the education of youth in general.-^ 
I have done so, 5c my impressions against Mr. Barlow's 
plan, if his it was, and all great fiublic institutions of 
this nature, are confirmed. I hasten to lay before you 
my reasons for this opinion ; and to state how far, ac- 
cording \o my view of the subject. Government can use- 
fully interfere in the business of /»afrwcrion.— If you 
think roe in an efror, you know, my honored Uncle, I 
listen Xo no oracles with so much faith and devotion as to 
your opinions* 
Mret^ as to the gcneraY Q.w^!iV\Wi; 
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It has long ago been a subject of considerable doabt 
whether public Schools and Universities, where the sa-> 
laries of the masters did not arise entirely from the fees 
paid by their scholars, but frora the general revenue of 
«ociety or the liberality ' of private donors, had in any 
degree increased the stock of national information, be- 
yond what it would have been without their assistance; 
Adam Smith in his admirable Enquiry into the nature^ 
and causes of the Wealth of Nations, has argued with; 
great force of reasoning that their tendency has been di- \ 
rectly the reverse, and his followers have been nume- j;, 
rous and respectable. He has shown that the endow- -f 
meat of schools and colleges has diminished the necessi^ 
ty of application in the teachers^ because their subsis- 
tence is derived from a fund independent of their suc- 
cess or reputation in their profession, and the rivalship 
of competitors is altogether prevented. Their emolu- 
ments SL\y the same, whether they do, or dp not per- 
form their duty, and as it is every man's interest to live 
as n)uch at his ease as he cau, they will either neglect 
tjiat duty altogether, or discharge it in a careless and 
slovenly manner. The indolent willindulge their natu- 
ral disposition^ and the industrious will rather employ 
their time in some pursuit from which they can, 
tjian from c^e in which they cannot, reap any 
advantage. Nor will they, in all probability, be a- 
nimated to increased exertion by ambition, or tl^e aut 
thority of a superior. Success in several professions 
leads to splendid obiects of ambition, and yet. few excel 
ill them, who being born to easy fortunes, are under no 
absolute necessity of application.-»-As to the exercise of 
authority, it either resides in the body where they are 
members, and so all arc equally interested in conti- 
nuing abuses, by indulging one another ; or in some ex- 
traneous persons who can indeed prescribe the quantity, 
but not the <jualitv of a lecture-.-who are liable to ex- 
ercise tUeir jurisdiction both ifenorantly and capriciously 
-^and to render those subject to it obsequious and de- 
pendent. Let these public teachers hc»wtiver be ever 
so ignorant, lazy and subservient, theirt>retended lee- . 
tures will still attract hearers. In the institutions w-here? 
to they belong, 4effreca are oinaincd. which, if they do , 
not, as thry generally do, confer upon the graduateJ* 
some important privileges, attach to them a certain re- 
putktion of superior learnmg, that of itself is sufficient 
for that purpose. Nfo private institutions, therefore^ 
however admirably and skilfully CQ\\dut.\jt^, c.^xv ^xv\«.v^ . 
npon equal terms, into coiBpei\t\aa \«\x\i. ^vi^iKx^ ^-cet^^^ 
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thus the respectable character of the private teacher is 
comparatively de^adei!* and the all important business 
of education neceasarily falis into the hands of men who 
iMive no motive to conduct it properly, and very pow- 
erful ones, to neglect it alt^etherf 

But if the professors are diligent and able, yet the dis- 
cipline and the regulations to Mrhich every public es- 
tablishment of this nature must be subject, frequently 
tend te prolong the reign of error, and obstruct the pro- 
gress of discovery. Its forms and statutes are so ma- 
ny artificial impediipents to the successful invest'i^atioii 
a.nd ready adoption of truth— the mind is chained dowt^ 
to certain studies and to certain opinions^ which are so 
interwoven with the constitution of the place, that their 
abandonment can seldom be reconciled to it. The rich - 
er the university too, 'and the more extensive the es- 
tablishment, the grec^ter difficulty has been experienced 
in introducing,, improvertients-i— perhaps in analogy to 
the physical law, that heavy bodies move, slowest. In 
England, where theittwo universities were under regu- 
lations as favourable to the progress of knowledge a|^ in 
inost other countrieo, it is notorious that doctrines were 
a long while taught in them, after they were exploded 
from every other place ; thtus the physics of Aristotle 
maintained their empire long after Newton's works had 
become familiar to every unfettered pretender to spi** 
cnce, and his logic and metaphysics have hardly yet 
given way to the Novum'' Onganum of Bacon. These 
facts fully justify the assertion; that, universities '* have 
frequently chosen to remain ^r a loiig time, the sanc*^ 
tuaries in which explode^ 8]f stems and; obsolete pre- 
judices found shelter and protection, after they had been 
hunted out of every other corner of the world," 

Were there on the contrary no sijch institutions, it is 
hardly possible any science would be long taught, ftir 
which there "^as not some demand, nor taught longer, 
than the demand existed. The private teacher depend- 
ing on- public opinion for support, would find his account 
in rapidly following the light of science, ahd instantly 
adopting her discoveries and improvements. He would 
admit nothing useles or antiquated into his system oie- 
ducation, and what he pretended to teach, he could 
teach well ; because the number of his scholars would 
always enable him to inspect thef tudies and conduct of 
each. Thus the essential objects of education would bt 
obtained^ and th|| mind and the morals equally imprb- 
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Accovdmgty we shall find that th« most eminent nen 
in Europe, particalarly in G. Britain, have received 
their education neither at public acbooU nor uuiversities; 
and this fact, together with the foregoing considerati* 
ons being duly weighed, we shall perUap& conclude with 
a celebrated foreigu journal that a *' society of twenty 
or thirty boys under the guidance of a learned man, 
and above all, a man of sound sense, is, (next tp a do- 
mestic education under the inspection oi vigilant and 
affectionate parents,) a seminai-y the best aciap/ed for 
the instruction of y\.-th." 

tJntil the utility of ttiese establishments is proved be- 
yond question, you will agree with me that government 
should have nothing to do with their endowment." !■ 
But admitting this point, does it f<)Uow that they, lik^ 
many other institutions of a public naiure, m. y not 
aafely be left to individual eni6ri)rize ? In tlie pro- 
gress of society funds for such purpobes will no doubt b^ 
i^.Ccumulated, when their benents ate evident, and a ne- 
cessity for them felt. They will in that case be erected 
independent of the patronage or Contri>l of government. 
Why then call upon government to interfere in a mat- 
ter not properly within its sphere, or exend its autho* 
rity beyond what is absolutely necessary to attain its 
legitimate ends, by placing under its direction a most 
powerful engine for moulding and inaenstbly warping 
^he opinions of men ? 

But you tell me that the people must be insti*ucted, 
or the age of Ignoi'ance and Vandalism will quickly re- - 
turn. 1 agree 'with you in this sentimeht. 1 acknow- 
ledge that something must be done, and now 1 will pro- 
ceed to state what I tl>^^k governmeut may and ough( 
to do. -v 

' Government may, in the first place, become the pio* 
neer of literature. Jt may employ learned men to 
make voyages of discovery for the objects of science, 
and take exact 8urve>s of our interior country, and 
maps and charts of our coasts and harl>ors. It may 
offer premiums for discoveries — purchase from propri- 
etors such mechanicial invcfntions as are of general uti- 
lity —print school books and distribute them at an in- 
considerable expence— and make it necessary for every 
one to acquire thp elements of science to be eligible^ to 
ANY office. It may too, very pro^^erly and beneficially, 
(al ways taking for granted that there is no constitnti^ial 
Impediment,} provide the Tw^a//* of extendm^ vcvfec'w^iw- 
lion* In every large town and evervXn e^tVN ^-oivsv^^t-a^* 
Me vWa^fi, reading rooms, wcU sc\ect.cO.\\Vkt2.x\?i^.V^ic^^ 
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ratoriea and phil<«<>pliical Qfijiarata mig-ht be fumis\\ecl 
at public cxpenoe U> which all persons under certain 
regulations miglit be adiiiiiled. At the seat of goveru* 
incnf, where pei%ons tVoiTi all parts of the United Sta es 
resort, there mi^ht be a very lai ge and extensive nati- 
onal library, includiu^ inapK, charts and engravings, a 
gallery of pictiirt's, a coUection of the be«t statues, a 
niuHeum of medals, coins and in8cn])titHi8, a botanical 
pcarden, a meiiagery, a cabinet of minerals, a large che- 
mical laborat04'y and philosiiphical apparatus, and a 
militovy and naniical school. These public establiih- 
TuentK would Ix* i)rmcin:tily useful to the school in their 
iieighbofhoiWi. \\y\ whilst they eveiy v.here aKsisied 
and excited enquiry, refined the table and enlarged the 
understanding,- — ihcy would give to governnftent no ad- 
ditional power cr patronage, (unless the appointment 
(Ji a Librarian would de^ieivetlie name) — ^'ould direct 
the studies of youth to no particular prescribed objects— » 
and have no interest or power to maintain exphxled sys- 
tems, and erroneous opinioiiS. 

There is in all this no meddling with tlie business of 
instruction; But government may, and 1 think our 
state government ought, to go one step farther. The 
rich, who have funds, will, whenever they are strongly 
impressed with the necessity of it, either by as}»ocia- 
tions or other vfcisie, provide proper s«»minaries for the 
education of their otTspring. They require a moral sti- 
Tunlus, but no pecuniary aid from government. Bnt 
»i»nie proviKion ought to be made in every state for the 
instruction of a nuinerous class, whose pai'ents are too 
poor to support the expence. In Virginia this necessi- 
ty is increaHed by the high price of labor in all the 
trades and professions, which of course by rendei ing 
education dearer, excludes from its incalculable bene- 
ii»8 a far greater nu:nber than in most other countries* 
If, as in Scotland, for four or five shillings. Heading, 
VVriting, Arithn^etic and the Elements of Geometr/, 
could be acquired, every one might afford to pay 'w-r? 
but ten or fifteen dollars, for half the benefit, is a more 
^erious evil, and ber.r? cppresKively upon great nuni- 
hers. In this stfite, then, and indet*d every where else, 
the educatioii of the common people ought to be an ob- 
ject of never-ceasing: solicitude, lest they should sink 
into gross ignorance and stupidity, and forget, their IM- 
ral, political and leiigious duties. How tliU object can 
be best provided for, lua'y >a^ vt ^\x\v^^^\. ^V ws^^ ^Vffieflf- 
,euce of ojjinion. My vrtjeex. mVXw^ ^tTtfi\v\ Ni^«s\ft?sifc^ 
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to establish a Utt)e school in efich parish of Virginili, 
under pnident ard cccnemical an angements. Let the 
master be selected by trustees nominated by a certain 
select committee appointed by law, and removable ac 
pleasure ivith the rl{>ht of immediate appeal to the 
Governor and Council. Let hi:i balary depend in some 
measure on the fees of the atcholar^, but he such as to 
« render those fees inconsiderable. Let books, honorary- 
premiums and badges of di»tinction» be provided at 
public ex pence, and last oi ail, though not lea»t» tet 
Mr. Lancaster's admirable plan of instruction « where 
the population is so great as to require it, bAe introdu- 
ced. Further, I thin it, government cam^ol li^efuUy act. 

]f I am correct, the project tor erecting and endow- 
ing a grand institution for the education of youth, inde- 
pendent of constitutional objections, which I do not 
mean to touch, is more specious than sound; more 
showy than useful. It may flatter national pride, and 
impose upon the multitude by its nuigniRcence and 
splendor. The votaries of science, especially, will be 
more exposed to its dehiKive charm. But it will proba- 
bly give itself no considerable aid to the progress of 
truth and improvement, or be very ready to adopt th^e 
useful discoveries c;f others. The'plan of the author of 
tiie ** Prospectus" h in one branch of it lijible to all the 
general olijections herein urged, and to other peculiar 
ones. I say in one branch of ir, because he proposes to 
unite two very distinct objects, " the udvanc^ment of 
knowledge by associations of scientific mtn, and t^e., 
dissemination of its rndiaients by the inMruction of 
youth." To this last, in the way he piopos^es, 1 am en- 
tirely indisposed. 

According to him, t!)e professorate are to be appoin- 
ted by aClianctllor and board of Tris^ues, wh(» arc to 
assign t*.ieir. suitable compen^iations f».nd remova them 
at pleasifre, without control or q»«tsiJon. Tims thcv 
vill ha' e no stimulus to exerlion, ;ind wi;l e*.^dtavor, '>y 
cunning and sjibservienc) , to supply tl.e pl'^^w of learn- 
ing and indu^try. '1 he Chancellor ar.d Trustees are 
first appointed Ijy the President of tV.e Uiiitcd States, 
;ind t!ie institution tills all its own var.iimies. Thtt is, 
the President h'ds it in his pov/er to impres<i on the «;r.i- 
ver>^iiy the character he pleaseb-«-.to proscribe some o- 
pinions and inculcate others, by app'/nrJng men adverse 
to the one» and faxrnble to the other ; and the pcssi- 
bility of change is provid*»d against hv en^»b'^ir.g the io- 
srltution to fill its own vacancies, \^\v^^\^^^w^\^:^.^•i^:^- 
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Inarkeil, that these learned bc(Ut« have in all political 
ccvnteKts inclined to the side of power aad prerogative 
ag^ainst the people. They are indeed in tome measure 
themselves privileged, and their tendency to support 
privilege is natural. This bias must, however, be mach 
stringer, when the executive branch cf the governmeot 
organizes the institution, and the means of regenerati- 
ru are exciudedrft-— But the Chancellor as by far the 
Qioftt important and formidable personage in this group. 
tiia powers seem to me little less than regal, and the 
more to be di*eaded because they operate in silence and 
upon the mind. — He )ias the whole literature of the 
country under his contn^U and can direct the opinions of 
men into aai' channel — By ordenng the " course r^flcc* 
turea and (lie objects of study ** hfe can at his pleasure 
arrest the.tide of improvement and fetter the mind to 
existing institutions. Nor is it improbable he would ex-. 
ercise this power ; for, although truth is progressive^ 
individual minds areipften stationstry, and after a cer- 
tain age admit new ideas with reluctance, and a sort of 
loathing. The Chancellor therefore with the best in-' 
tentions, mi|'ht not h;eep paf^e with the rapid march ef 
science— and with other than th^ best— as for examplei 
if he becamfe the instrument of designing men— or be- 
longed to a certain political party or I'eligious sect, apd . 
was a bigot to his opinions — he would hay.e the will as 
well as power to stifle in the rising jgentfatitm, the prOf 
pensity to free and discursive ^enquiry, and to involfe 
truth itself in Cimmeriah darkness. Thii5 this, new 
pope would prescribe the limits to human investigatioa 
— train opinion to his own purposes-r^aud rule the mo- 
ral world— and thus would be created the monster so 
mucll dreaded, of aO Jniperium in Imperio, whose inif« 
perceptible and universal operation would daily and 
nonrly exis<t. ,.»i 

^ That I have not exaggerated the size or fearful ener- 
gy of this monster, I beg you to read the following ex- 
tract from the " Prospectus," accompanying it at the 
same time, with the recollection, that besides these par- 
ticular and independent powers, this Chancellor niay^ 
with the board of trustees, (or College of Cardinals,] 
who are not very likely to prove refractory, exercise 
e^'ery other important one that belongs to the institu- 
tion ; such as managing its funds, organizing the pro- 
fessorate, appointing the profe«»ors-— assigning their 
cr>mpensations— removing them— establishing a central 
Colhf;Cf and such others a%XYitvtiT\^wd&viiUalloTr,l»A 
govei'tiing th^m ad libitum : 
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'* There shall be a Chancellor, of the institution ; whose 
" duty it shitll be to superintend its general concerns. He 
" shall » in the first instance, be appointed by the Presi- 
'* dent of the United States, and* hold the office during the 
^* pleasure of the institution^ He rshall preside in it's ge- 
** neral meetings ; direct the order of it's deUberations« 
**aad sign the diplomas of it*s members. He shall be 
** president of the board of trusteed ; and, in consequence 
"of their appropriations, order the payment of monies, 
''and otherwise carry into execution their ordinances 
** and resolutions. H? shall be director of the professor- 
** ate ; order the courses of lectures ; and 9ther modei 
** oj itutruction, and objecta of study ; confer degrees in 
" the central university ; appoint examiners, either at 
**the district colleges, or at the central university, for 
" the admission of students into the latter; fill vacancies 
'Mn the professorate, until the hext meeting of the board 
"of trustees; and he shall ha^e power to suspend from 
** office a professor^ until the time of such meeting. He 
** shall instruct and direct in their mission, such traveU 
" ling professors as the board of trustees shall employ, 
**for the objects of science, in our own country or 
"abroad." 

i Armed with such authority, I confess, my honored Un- 
tie, ' I fear this Chancellor, his institution, and all his 
works. 

Yours, 

ALFRED^ 
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That tlic intellectual powers of women are, under tt« 
present stale of things, inferior to those of men, is ftober-^ 
ter proof of any i.amral imbecility of intellect, than t>ve 
inferiority of Hie unlearned is* that they are born with 
less capacity for improvement than t^e learned. Th^ 
jfact winch is thi* fonndation of the inference, is as undis- 
puted in the one case as in the other. Let us then examine 
whether il may not be accounted for on the '»ame princi- 
ples: If ve find there are Cr'ii^es which certainly esi^t, 
sufBcient to account for the clifT-rence of capacity in th/^ 
two sexes, it will not only be illiberal, but uiiphilosophi- 
cal to resort to c iher causes vhich are unknown. For 
it may be \i*\'\ down as a rule of reasoning in morals as 
well js in physics, that it h unreasonable to assign irore 
cause<« f«>r the appearances of things, tlian arc both true 
and siifTirienl to ucconnt for th« phenomena. 

In the first place, I >vould 'ai,k how do we learn that . 
tl.eir minds are infe»*ior to those of men ^ By never ob- 
serving them to perform those great exploits, or to exer- 
cise those abilities wliich have adorned many men in evt*- 
ry acfe of the civilized vorLl. • The indications of such 
abilities are great capncity for conducting wars, reputa- 
tion for elo(]uence, useful tliscoveries in science, or a ta- 
lent for elegant composition. The m jtives which make 
the possession of any one of ihese desi?'ed are, ambition of 
power, love of fame, of riches, or as PUto says, the lovt 
*»f phiMi«jriphy itself. But women cannot from the natu- 
ral fnebloncs^of their frames underjro t!i€ farirjues nod 
liardsh.ips incidrnp f^ a military life; they are excluded 
in feonte countries by lav, and in o'.hcrs. by cu'^tom, trnm 
all deliberative bodies, tli*^ proper theatres of eh^quenre; 
so that they are left to cnl.ivatc, if any, the cleparinrjent. 
c»f sciince only. Now the customs of civilized nations 
have imposed so many restraints upon vromcn, h=<ve so 
pcrupulously secluded them from the gaz*t and 5>dmn-a- 
tion of the WfMlcl, that nothing would be thought more 
unbecoming the delicacy of a ladythan t »> set up (for^x- 
J»mi0'») »•» thr inventress of steam er.j!jihes, tlie defender 
of the hydrostatic paradox, or to enter the list of contrn- 
versiii writers on Polit'cs or Tbenlogy. So tUat the only 
possible motive they c^n have for cultivating the only 
region f'f know U»dge whi'-.h is left them, is the love of 
Pnilosophy irsclf. Before we go further m this inquiry 
it would be. well to consider how many men in the world 
from the day ot its creation to the pr(?sent hour, have 
devoted their lives to the solitude of the scholastic cell, . 
r/hcn cheered by no hope but t\\al o^ W\v\^ >»\^^^w^ -mx. 
itnated by no passion but vVve love oi Vi\q^\«^^» '^CVw^ ^ 
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I lone ago promised to the world If it should be adopt- 
ed in the education of young ladles, I doubt not that vr.e 
anight say of the next age as Horace does of an individual. 

Time tn them shall emnt eteh dsy 
'Which ftOia tkete it tsket awty. 

But here it is, let the reader judge for himself. 

Mat 1, 1613; 
Jly Dear Uncle ^ 

I am sorry to be reminded of my promise to write to 
you on the subject of Dr. Rush's opinion of the female 
mindy by so melaneholy an occurrence as the death of its 
auihur. Poets and orators are accustomed to mourn for 
the loss of their companions. Moschus invokes the Night- 
ingales of the groves, apd the streams of Arethnsa, to 
murmur their soft sorrows for the death of Bion. Gray, 
after the lapse of centuries, wakes his plaintive lyre to 
the memory of the ** lost companions of his tuneful art," 
who were murdered by Edward. Cicero forgets every 
sentiment of dislike which rivalry could inspire, in his 
eulogy on Hortensius, whose loss he deplores, not as that 
of one whose competition diminished the splendor of his 
.life, but as a companion and fellow -laborer in the samd 
glorious undertaking. Surely, then, I may be pardoned 
the indulgence of dwelling for a moment on the memory 
of Dr. Rush, who has been so recently lost to the world, 
I cannot boast the honor of calling myself his rival ; to 
me he was a friend and an instructor^ to his profession 
an ornament, to mankind a benefactor. Nothing that I 
eould do could add to his happiness during life, nothing 
that I can say can increase the lustre of his reputation, 
now that he is no more. To a great, comprehensive, 
and pervading mind, was in him united a warmth and 
energy of fancy, which few of his profession ever pos- 
sessed. 

With a genius so active, and an imagination so strongs 
it was but natural that he should sometimes adopt opin- 
ions more ingenious than true. Among these may I ihink 
be ranked that which I am about to examine, which mny 
in geneni terms be stated to be, that .the capacity of 
man for intellectual attainments is less than that of wo- 
man. They are said to possess more fancy and lest 
judgment, a greater propensity to the frivolities of Ro- 
mance hot less aptitude for the severer ttvdies of sci- 
ence. 
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think it quite enough that girls should devote the first 
ten or twelve years of their lives to learning to readundL 
Trrite their own language. Their education is completed, 
according to this course, at the period when that of a 
b^ fairly begins ; their minds are turned out on the 
world at the age of twelve or fourteen, naked almost as 
they came into it,' )^hile the impiirtant interval betweea 
twelve and eighteen is unprofitably consumed in spoiling 
paper with colors, producing discord on the Piano, and 
dancing out of time to the violia. They are then mar- 
ried and come to their uiiimatum of keeping house and 
" chronicling small beer," while t^ys have been succes- 
sively whipped froti> the grammar school through the 
universities, and are even noW illy prepared to enter on 
the business of an active profe^sioi^^ After all this mis- 
application of a young lady's time, she is tiansferrei| 
from the romping boarding scUool to the solitude of the 
country to yawn with disconsolate fatuity over the frai^- 
ments of her broken instrumeut, and the faded land- 
scapes of her youthful limuership, and we console her by 
deriding her ignorance of Greek and Mathematics. •- 
I submit it to your candor, whether this picture of fe- 
male education in this country, a^d its consequences, be 
not, in the general, too true ^ I admit tl^^t there are 
some brilliant exceptions to it ; and these exceptions con- 
firm roy argument that the inferiority of women,, ip the 
.walks of science and literature, results not from any ip? 
herent defect of genius, but from the unpardonable and 
even infamous manner, in which their education isneg- 
Itctedf ; ' ' . i . ^ . 

These reasons are amply sufficient to account for the 
actual difference of mind between the two sexes. But 
those gentlemen who have dissected and analysed tbf 
subject with the dexterity of siirgeons and t)ie sagacioui 
curiosity of Philosophers, would imagine I. had not per- 
ceived the true point of all their reasoning, if I were to 
pass over in silence their metaphysic&l distinction. This 
distinction when examined, become^*- a strong con firma* 
tion of the argument I have already advanced. For as 
I have explained the whole diffrence of capacity by the 
difference of education and the effect t>fcustomf soeAch 
distinguishing characteristic of the niind may be ic* 
counted for l^ tlie same causes. It is the synthesis and 
analysis of chemistry which reciprocally test the ttjith 
of conclusions derived from either. We liave exacpimed 
the compound i lei ^& uoiv c^^sider the .cUm«Dti which 
€vtDpo9e it. 
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Women are said to possess less acuteness of discern- 
ment, less power of argument and a less extended mode 
of thinking than men. They are accused of a natural 
predilection for light 8c frivolcas pursuits* as Poetry and 
Romance, and an aversion to the severer studies of Phi- 
losophy. I shall not stop to question whether these as* 
sertions be true^ for it appears to me that it would be a 
miracle under the prevailing customs and system" of 
education, if they were false. A man after having spent 
the first twenty or thirty years of his life, in a close ap- 
phcation to the mathematics, the languages, the subtle- 
ties of the ancient school men, and a continual conten- 
vtion with the author he reads, or some college rival who 
has embraced a diflferent theory of physics, or system cf 
morality, enters- ©n the business of lite, prepared for the 
senate, the bar, or the pulpit. His ambition, his love of 
fame and every passion, has been raised by his devotion 
to a favorite Philosophy, and heated by everlasting col* 
Vision of opinion : he aspires to become the leader cf a 
party or the hero of a sect ; visions of imaginary glory- 
animate him with the hope of triumph and of fame, and 
tven when baffled by superior skill he consoles himself 
with the belief that he is the champion of persecuted 
truth, or the martyr of ignorance and bigotry. Scenes 
and anticipations like these, cannot fail to rouse every 
. energy of his soul, and to improve every faculty of the 
mind which can be useful, either in opposing one opin- 
ion or defending another. The melancholy contrast of 
education and mode of life in women has already been 
mentioned.. Their mindi are suffered to languish under 
the constraints of a narrow education, and to pine in tho 
deleterious shades of a fatal custom ; the natural vigcr of 
intellect has never been strengrhened by exercise, nor 
the^ germ of fancy ever been developed by a timely end 
judicious culture. It is then no more a matter of aston- 
ishment to me that men arc more acute in argument, 
more subtle in detecting a false position, or more able Ui 
exposing it, than it is, tHat a Frenchman edncated in the * 
military school of Paris, instructed by the examples c 
Moreau and Bonaparte, should be a mqfe p.bic comm;*- 
. der than an American Farmer who never saw a ^ 
•r heard the sound of a cannon. We observe as**' 
cause among men producing a similar cScc*. -^hr- 1 
who are practi|ed in one way of thinking canv- ?n dira- 
culty adopt any other. The Bishop of Cloy^'srAs\.VA<i 
•f this remark, observes of Sir U«^'^^'K^.cl;^^ '»•^»■^ ^'>'*^ 
certainly SLS /ittl* worthy of it as vn*p«^Tifv-*'^^»^^^'^ "^^"r' 
#4 that he had so long accu»totr.<iOL \i«ivV li ^^ t:l^vi'^x'a^ 
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dl.t|»ramF, that he w*i unable to reason withcat tliem,; 
ami Cicero cciuplains if one of the AtheniAn orators, 
that he came from the shades of Theophrastua' school, 
wlit-re he had U-anied lo declaim very eloquenil/ on fic- 
titious sii jec:s,but had no capacity for the management 
of rtfal L uihcs.' What lLmi can be more illiberal or 
mf.ie f lilac'ious than to account for tlie sanfe phenome- 
nnn by a diffc'Ciil Cause, only because it happens in dif- 
fv- l«it sexes ? • ■ , 

Nor afitr all which has' been said In depreciation of 
the capacity of women, can it be denied, that in every 
ajje and every civilized n.ition individuals hare appeared 
villi i)i c'efiance of bad educations and wors^ customs* 
h:>\e given a splbiulid refutation to this calumny, and 
vi..d!i:.iied the natural equality. i of that sex in point of" 
inU'iii'ct. From ihc few fragrp-ents wliicli remain of 
K;-.pp!io's poetry, even our adversaries must admit, thut 
her j^eniua was eK v;ited and sublime. Corinaa too bore 
ofi vlje pulm froiu Pindar at the Olympic games, thaoL 
wlfuh a higher cvunplinient could scarcely be paid her.) 
for bhe excelled a Toet whom Horace says no man should 
ever dare to imitate. 

' P I N D A R u M qutsquia stud e t fBiinalari 

lultr, ceratis ope DsJklea^ 
Kililiii' peniiis, vitiro dftdurus 
Nomiua Ponto.* 

But Corinna who excelled even Phidar himself did no; 
like the presumptuous Icarus venture on waxen wlggi 
too near ihe solar blaz-^ to fall ^sacrifice to the waves ; 
but r.ke her eni!)leni Sivan, she sometimes dipth«r whitp 
bosom in the tranquil lake, sometimes floated upon th^ 
rude billi.ws of the (xcan, or rising on strong wings thro* 
thy tempi'Sis which Kj,itate its surfjicc. soared through 
regions of light and air where neither the mountain 
•wave can wash, nor the Olympian Eagle bear the bolt of 
Il(*aven. There are examples among the ancients of the 
same degree of excellence in Eloquence. Aspasia iu- 
tiurted the m««t rcviowned orators of the world in the 
o( speaking, which she not only inculcated bj 
/rj't, but enforced by her own illustrious example, 
l^ia directed the Gracchi her sens in that b«ld and 

/^liues to Julos Antonius, arc tl«iis translated by Fraacii: 

I!r W'o to Pindar's liei(;ht attempts to rise, 
Itiki: liAriis with «Rxen piuiunstrica 
i//« /j.t'i W8S ^'ay, ai»d fi'omv\\^ >iftx\V.viTW*llvfti!ie^ 
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nasterly eloquence by which thev swayed thi! Roipaa 
peoiile as Kingaa they lived, and left behind ihem tho 
fame of unrivalled orators when they fell victims t*> f-;<c- ,- / 
tions which their eloquenc-e had raised. Wi* see {ri>m 
her letters, savs Tully,th'!t she did not like <ther mo 
thers merely fondle her children on her km r, but infused 
into their infant minds, the inspiration of hertiwn genius. 
Kor are examples wanting in modern times to refute ihe 
illiberal inference which I combat, as well from the im« 
puUe of feeling,- as the conviction of my undtrstauding. 
Who is there who writes with more^ elegant ease, or a - 
more classic purty» than Mad : 'le Sevignc cr Lady M • W, 
Montagu^ Who has exhibited a more striking capai'ity 
for the most abstruse branches of mathem stirs than 
Mad.'de Chatelet or Maria Agnesi^ 0< to speak of 
women of our own time, whose moral stories are more 
pleasing, more instructive, nr better written, than those 
of Miss Edge worth, or of Mrs. Opie ^ 

I have now fairly bf<fUghc the case within the rule laid 
down, that it is unphilosophical to asMgn more causes for 
the appearance of things than are both true and suffici- 
ent to account for the phenomena : for supposing our 
minds naturally equal, M the existing inequality might 
very well be produced by the causes which I h.we men- 
tioned ; that i5t, by the want of a proper educatii%n, of 
motive for improvement, of opportunities for distinguish* 
ing themselves ; that the peculiarities ..f mind in the two 
sexes confirms this reasoning ; and lastly, that women 
have often vindicated their original equality bv displays 
both of understanding and imagination astonishinjr and 
sublime. But if these causes are adequate to expUia 
the disparity between us, why should we resort to 'Hhers 
which are unnecessary and of uncertain existence ^ 

I cannot conclude this grateful task of writing in a 
cause where all my sympathies are intercKtcd. without 
adding a ward on the superior sensibility, the mora ' beau- 
ty of rhe fair sex. We not only awe to their pietv our 
existence as a race, but I am struck with the manv in* 
stances of their having preserved, after rhey ha • • 'ir'^eii 
life to individuals. The captive warrior has sc*-^' '< .<-« 
been released from his dungeon, the forlorn and o^ v - a 
traveller been cheered in the solitude of the ^ur\r ^ e^r 
by those touches of compassion to wh'ch ^hft «'/ •' 
much more fensible than man. I canaot hr^re ^•' '^^- 
menticn the Instance of our guardian xenius -^ **•' 
tas, vho saved the life of Capt. Smith from » « •* - ' 
of a Virginian lavage^ after it Kadb^^u v^^A'^wi^^ i^^^ 
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ed by 'he cleirency of a Turkish lady from an oriental 
tyrr.ut. VVhcn M-iRsong, a kii'g of the Mours, refused 
MuNgo P-vrk permistion to enter his Tillage, and he sat* 
under a tree exposed to the derision of the men, the 
storms of Heiven, and the pangs of approaching famine* 
a wroman, moved bv the superior sensibilities of her na-* 
ture, sheltered him' from the rain, gave him meat to eat» 
and s>mpa;hised in his sorr:>w8 in an unpremeditated 
song. This tenderness, which has so often appeared in 
moments r.f real distress, is beautifully painte^^ by a mo* 
dern bard in th«* fictions of poetry. When Mar m ion 
laid gasping for his last breath on Flodden field, desert- 
ed by the Pages and Squires his hall had nurbed, without 
•a friend to close his fading eve. to bathe bis gory face, or 
slake his dying thirst, the injured Clare, struck with a 
spark <»f divine pity, extinguished every feeling of re- 
sentment to discharge an .office which the ingratitude cf 
man denied to a benefactor. 

O woman ! in hoars of esse, 
Uiieertaiii, aoy and hard to pleaae. 
And Tariablf aa tha ahadr, 
B» thr light fui^erins aspen made. 
When poin and anguiih wring the brow, 
A miniitenng angel thou I 

N%>w my dear uncle, I have discharged my promise to 
you, and v/h«t I conceive to be a duty to the ladies «^ 
Whethe- I have done it as you expected, or they desenr- 
ed, remains for others to decide. 

Your affectianate nephew » 

GALEN. 



s 
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^nmhtv XXX, 

0^ ttadet opUtom eurtu eentingcr* nictani« 
Bf olci tolit, ft-eitqiie pu«r ; ittdarit k Alnt $ 
AbttiBVit Veaere it Baocko. 

Mbr ^r.Pb. 41S. 

A jrath who hopes th* OljBpie prise to gain« 
All km iDQit try tnd every toil suitAin ; 
Th' extremeiof heat and cold mutt oi\Mi prove 
Aod •bu« the weiJLeungjoyt oC wine and loTe. 

To D0CT0& Robert Cecil. 
My Dear Uncle^ 

You will think me personally interested in the re* 
qu«st I am about to make of you; and you will Ihink 
right; but were I o/o»r interested^ 1 should forbear to 
make it. Ymi cannot but have iibserved the woful state 
of eloquence of all kinds, in this ccuntry. The pulpit has 
degenerated almo&t entirely into a mere reading desk, or 
what is worse, a stage for mountebanks ;— our Icgis^lative 
assemblies for the most part, are either dark and dull, or 
shine only with portentous flashes, that make th)|.( dark- 
ness visible : — dc as to the bar, instead of exhibitibg those 
great and sublime wars cf genius, which resemble the 
battles of Homer's and 0&sian*s heroes, it has dwindled 
down (I say it with regret) to little more than a game at 
pushpin. I admit with yai, the ^eftfro/ degeoi racy of 
the country in point of intellect; but I think it ttore vi- 
sible in this department than in any other, civilly speak- 
s^ng ; for as to our military deficiencies, the season and 
state of public affairs forbids me to express my grief: 
** herein the patient mast minister to himself." The na- 
tion has before its eyes the means by which generals and 
soldiers are formed abroad ; it is not expected of you to 
found a military school;— but it comes directly withii:* 
your province (if not to found a school for eloquepce) at 
least to give us a code of precepts on the sui;ject, and 
assist the youth of the country, in whose bT half you ex- 
press so much anxiety, in the attainment of that divine 
art. You will say that we have books enough already 
on the art of speaking ; and I admit it true, that we have 
many and valuable ones; but rememberthat ti^py al^ 

- / 




practice ot the art. fi^-^ ^^uppr 
can go no farther ; yet still it tUMvx '>?? v3)t»Nv>v ' ^'^^ ^^^ 
aaixDad versions of those s^u\\kQt^ ^»<L^\i"Qli'»»VV . ^^^***» *^* 
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th'.T than our blemishes and errors are common to us 
wtli their respective Cfniniries ; all that are fiecuHar 
to^9, rtmain ktill to be designated; and here, unless I 
an^ deceived, therf it a plenteous harrest .— .>I have heard 
frgrnynu occasioiiaUy^, cm this subject, remarks which I 
have met with in no author ; and I am persuaded tha); 
T'-'u mu^t have th' ught often and deeply upon it. lnbe<- 
half ( f the youth cf this country, I therefore entreat you 
to give us in any order, or disorder, you plea.e» the fruits 
•f }nur observatiun and experience on this head. 
Your dutiful and affectionate nephew, 

ALFRED. 

My nephew pays me a compliment which I do not de- 
serve, lit suppciFing thnt I have thought decfilt/ on the 
subject r;f his letter. That I have thought often on it, is 
very true ; as it also is, th&t I have regretted much the 
mi.taken npinions of our young men, both as to the true 
character of eloquence, and the means by which the art 
is t(. be acquired. They seem« indeed, to think that na 
exertion at all is necessary for this purpose i that the 
whole is inspirati.'n ; the immediate gift of Heaven; and 
thct the orator, like the poet, is bom and not made. It 
is this fatal mistake which has crippled the art in Virgi- 
nia, and nverwhclmed us witn a disgusting load of florid 
tr.'<ih, a& flat %nd «if:ktrning to the sense, as useltss to the 
mind ; instead of that tij^htning of ancient times, which 
pr^ured a biaze on the darkest understanding, and that 
thunder which almost a^vakened the dead: for such are 
the accvnnts which we have of Pericles, Demosthenes, 
the Gracchi, Cirero and others. 

But these great mm did not, like the visionary youth 
of Virginia, iiiiagine that all this was tube effected by re- 
posing irdolcDtly or. the bninties of nature. They knew 
that these sublime attaino.ients were to be purchased 
only by Herculean toiit*; «hat instead of resting merely 
on ' the possession of a gt-ncral education, they were, 
moreover, to po through the labi*rs of another education, 
peculiarly framed for this art, and such was their enthu- 
siasm in the pursuit that •* the Alps and Pyreneans sur.k 
V bef'.re then." Hence it wa^, that they were seen tear- 
\ ^g ihemstlveit fr^m the usual pleasuve^ and amusements 
\ '^th, ren :••» cog all thw charms and temptations of 
*^\ N ST,.", Ji.ckuig Vhcmselves up in a seven years sdli- 
tndcN^ . ly Hi'd medi* itiou, ** VV e must," says Quinti- 
Ji'in, •• I. v'h ie nij^his, we must imbibe the steam of 

thelsfi^p^ : ^{pch we sMidy, At\d v t\en havt? not leisure 
to sbifi oar » Hhes, ^\i U\cy «Lie dr^tk^\i<fc<i. Vcw wvx q>'«\i 
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tweat.'* Hence it was also, that those eminent men* 
eten after they bad commenced their public career, and 
with honor too, were seen retirinf, again » dissatisfied 
with themselves, to some solitary cavern, resuming the 
pursuit on which their souls were fixed, with redoubled 
mtenseness; or crossing mountains and seas« traversing 
distant regions, selecting and combining the beauties of 
every master of the art in every known part of the habit- 
able globe, and kneeling to drink at every hailuwed 
spring from which a draught of inspiration could be ta« 
ken. 

If genius could claim an exemption from labour, what 
young man of Virginia could pretend to i^ bftter title ^han 
that of Cicero : and if Cicero found . ail those ezertioas 
indispensable to the attainment ef eloquence, on what 
ground can those of oar young men who are candidates 
for the same glory, presume that they may dispense with 
them, and fold their arms in ease f It mu&t be either tht 
most consummate vanity, or the most heavy and languid 
indolence which dictates thi? cendnct ; and be it which 
it may, t advise fhero to 'withdtaw at once, from the 
ranks of competition, assured that the prise is not for 
them. No; in this province at least **the battle is to 
the strong." Nature indeed mast give the talents, but 
art must cultivate them ; genius is only the diamond in 
the quarry ; it is labor and art that mast bi ing It forth, 
purify it, polish it, and invest it with the radiance which 
constitutes its beauty and worth. Without this it will 
never shine in the dark, ar be otherwise distinguishable 
from stones of no value. 

The youth who aims at the sovereignty in eloquenee, 
must seclude himself from all those enervating dissipati* 
ens which disgrsice onr state ; he must fill his soul with 
the mighty puip«se; must brace his mind with a firm 
end steadfast cruirage which turns aside from no labour, 
end shrinks from no efiFbrt, however arduons, that is es- 
eential to his enterpr^ze. He must be willing (to recur 
to the language of Quintilian) to watch whole nights, 
end imbibe the steam of the Ump by which he stadiea. 
'ie must keep forever in view the glorious pre-eminence 
t which he aims, and be willing to sacrifice to it every 
nsid' ration of personal ease and pleasure; he mast {irj 
Tvow aii'.ther thoui;ht most strongly and justly expreKpJt 
«;d) be willing in his youth at least, *• to die vh&t^^^^. 
lives, that he may live alter he U dead** 'tVwtT^ V^\ >aa». 
was a country or a time that tnore tXxwvtgL^ VaV\Vi^\v.-««A' 
fJorious enterprize, than t\ioaeiu t(\v\«>Ewi«%Vs<r^ 
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live 10 a rcpuM'sc "where eloquence is power:" and at 
a time wiien.tht: stage is almost completely uncxcupied; 
Lock th oiigli this state, look through the Ocited States; 
vliere 16 the man who possesses this eloquenco, at once 
niHi;!)iiic'.'ut and solid, <>£ which <ve are s|)eaki»g? We 
hear, iiulred, many ingeni us and some poweiliil reason- 
erM ; and this is certainly the basis of all just eloquence. 
Wehedr, too, some men of wit, who figure in invective 
and repHrtec ; and others who occasionally tack toge- 
ther two or three periods of pretty declamation But 
where is the man wlio unites at once the agiiity if Mer- 
Ciirv »*nd Mie grace of Apoilo, with the strt^ngih of Her- 
cules^ Where is the man, who with all the enchant- 
ments of vf'ice ^nd action, combines th^Lt various and am- 
ple knowlrdg?, that prof'und, vigiTous and penetrating^ 
genius, that brilliant wl% that rich and ever-teeming 
imagination, and that tender and contagious sensibility^ 
which are, sill, inclispensiblelothe perfect orator? — Such 
an one was Cicero: but where will you find a Cicero in 
these United States ? If you answer no wl'ere^ and add 
that such an one will never be seen hi re, 1 reply xhkt 
the answer is rather a reflection on our ind Icnce, than a 
pr >of of modtsiy. F-r why should we despair of reach- 
ing the eminence of Cicero?— Is it because nature had 
done more for him thin for any man among us ? — This I 
do not b^iievtr ;— on the contrary. I am satisfied that there 
are at lea. t, several, In-ight say many in the United 
States, not inferior to the Roman in the gifts of nature, 
aiid who by using the same oceans, would ascend to the 
same grade of eminence. Yes; Cicero's superiority re- 
sulted n'>t from his stuperior genius, but his superior iii- 
dustiy ; it resulted from that exerti«>n, a: once enthusi- 
astic and persevering, which we gaze af with admiratir 
»n, but which we have not the spirit ami energy to iml- 
tale. Bat we must imitate it, orsit down, forever content* 
ed with our present mediocrity ; which may Heaven f«> 

bid! 

If there be any one among my youthful readers, pre- 

pared to take the field in this glorious contest, and lo 

p ur his whole soul into it, I siand readv to assist htm. 

j^ From the ancient and modern critics, he m.ist gather 

, '|\ the grent boJy of those rules which are to guide his stu- 

""*'v;es. I d > dot propose to repeat their prerepis ; but to 

! *"• *' "t only such occasion il hints as are suggested to me 

, . '"/^* fil iife ; anfl t.» offer them without any atempt at 

^*^ifi(iur wand d'j^cste 1 meVnod. I make another stipula- 

'' shall pta»e wbatl Yv^ve Vo ?.2t*- \\\ >iXv^ \x\v\sx.^U\tk 

'e stvle that 1 catv ado^^* T\w^ vcUw^^c^ \»9^<<i^ 
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is eloquence ; but I do not see why, for this reason, my 
own style should become unnatural. It is not necessary, 
I apprt" hend, that even a regular treatise <?n rhetoric 
should labour wiih the most unintermitting and painful 
inflatiun. At all events, it is nut my natural gait, and I 
am rather too old to begin, now, to learn summtr-kets. 



0umbtt XXXI. 

Aspiee quss nuiie toot Capitoll*f qnsB^ue foerunt. 

Mark what oar Capitois now are, and what they havcbatn* 

Ov. ^r. Jim- Lib III. « 116. 

It has been intimated in the precedhig essay, that it 
is not my purpi se tu incumber either myself pr my read- 
ef w th a formal and rtgular treatise on the su^^jectof 
eh.qvience. EnoMgh has been already done, in thht wa^« 
T-H' stores of aiM lent criticism have been made accessi- 
U « by translations, t'^ the English reader, a'ld have 
been, moreover^ repeated, at least oft n enough, already^ 
in modern compiUrions m ouriwn laisguage. There* 
marks which I ]) repose to (iffer, havo b>.en suggested to 
me by what I have heard and seen of American elo« 
quence; and ai' hough they may have been anticipattd 
by i.ther writers in other cuuntries and ages, (which I 
shall not at .p to examine) the reader m^iy siill aasure 
himself th^t my purpcse is not to retail after others, bat 
to depict prevailing faults, which I have m}self cbserT* 
ed, and to *' catch the manners living as they rise." 

The vital error from which all our imperfections 
spring, is %j be found in our very detective system (if 
education. In Rome, the etlucatiiin of an orator was pe- 
culiar, and began, I tiink, at four or five years of age; 
He was placed under the direction and in the family « f 
tome distinguished speaker, under thecons;aiit i'-fluence 
of whose example he migiit catch the time, ih% c^ij^iMkOfB 
the articulati-in, without wiiich, eloquence csBiiJbt flof^- 
b*!> exist. Let us pause, here, to C()mp<ir<' tlttsB ad«|l^ 
tages. thus gained by the R.>man, in childAiod, irit)|- 
the faults daily exhibitt d by the best of our puUlCvSlicak- 




idings and mr.ke those vA iYvsSr Xnx^,"^ 
trs swim in vucuo, 'T so very \\ow^4tvjl>mV\w^««v0^xx.^^^'^« 
or 80 full of unnecessary and atttcVed \>AV\^t», \3si«x "* ^"^^ 
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just as interesting t<^ Mtti'inpt to watch the motion of the 
shadow "D 9 SHn-ilial .la to f 'How the equally impercep« 
tilila creeping of t:ieir minds. As to cadence, instead of 
that fi'v and richly varied melody, which marks the ap« 
prpri. t ' character of every sentiment and feeling, and 
she «s t -e spf :\l£r:r to be in full posseision of himself, and 
a> tae same :ime« in be all alive to his subject, we are 
f it.gued and distressed by the dissonant raving & scream- 
in,; '>f tf V'.ict st:*uined ab ve iis natural key, and kept 
up until \wd are fearful ()f the breakipg of a blood-vessel, 
rr I'le laov-r.-ti m of the speaker's Inngs ; or we are ^'eaf- 
er.t-cl -Aith the belh wing of a Eedlamite, equally regard- 
k-'is .f his «.wn lungs and of the speaker's ears; or we 
a e 'ulie<i t* skep by the chiming reciprocation and 4i- 
ttf. •^■ato nicMi'tony of a frog-pond. And as to arCiculacioa, 
noiiiiijg r a:' he more unfortunate than that to which we 
a/e too often doomed to listen. Where will you hear 
that fui), clear, brilUanc enunciation which contains in 
irself bo swret a charm that it can aim >st atone for the 
ab-ouce b ih <>f argument and fancy ? Some few exam* 
pies itf il m ty peruaps exist in the United St-ttes : but in 
general, «*ven among tnose who stand high as publiis 
8i)c\kers, y«'u a^e confounded by a thick, indistinct mwt* 
ter n«^ aird mouthing, in lien of articulate sounds; or the 
i>ll'ib'('« ure 'Iropped out with a regularity as stiff and 
f>>r>i>al and meth-idical as the vibrations of the pendulum 
cf a clock » and every ^for, or^ and and ed, falls upon the 
e<i ' w t^i as much solemnity and emphasis, as the most 
imp'irtan! ind effective word in the period. And why 
d'-rs .his nappe;^^ Because it is no part of onr system 
of «-* ^icarion to w^rch the iNbde of delivery which our 
c^ rr.:n acquire in early life. Vicious habits are per. 
wm.ed without correction to fasten themselves upon 
t•>^^l ; and bv the time they arrive at nnanhood, are m 
c -.nfirmed and inveterate, that all their best exertions 
are u»»able to remuve tJiem We are guUt^ .f this ab- 
surdity ; tha* we have only f-ne system of juvenile rduca« 
tiop «vhich we apply, witht^ut variation, and indiscrlmi^ 
nateh to all prcft-ssions. Whereas it must be obvioui^ 
on a moir.ent's reflection, that those who areWestmed fcj^. 
puhlic speakers, require a peculiar treatment, withoot' 
■v-'irh it will be impossible for them to attain the summit 
tf • letr art, and which would be entirely unnecessary to 
any Mther profession. 

Beii<^e the management of the voice, in the articlea ef 

tfmlf c;i''f?n'-e and &rr\cul aioa, the Uoman orator wat 

attcl rely formed in Vu* eaiV^ ^twik X'^i v^ \.\^^\ ^v^X and 
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graceful fiexibility of frame on which attitude and ges* 
ture depend, and all that management of the features, 
which msinuatesy with such resistless energy, the convic- 
tions and feelings of the speaker into the minds of bis au* 
dience'. What do you see of all this winning grace, and 
all this magic of the countenance, at the present day i 
You sre & speaker standing as stiff and motinnlest at 
Diggory in the pl^y of '* She Stoops to Conquer ;" or you 
see him writhing and twisting like the mad priestess of 
an oracle, t>ising bis arms like the arms of a wind-mill 
or the flail uf a thresher, beating time to the clangor of a 
ear-crucif>ing voice, and adding new force to the fiery 
fury of a blod-shot eye and a frantic face : or if yoa leok 
fur a medium between these extremes, you will see him 
chopping the pulpit, desk or bar^ with short, autck and 
unintermitting percussions of the lower edge ot his opea 
fight hand ; or slapping, loudly and with ludicrous repe- 
tition, the authority or document which be holds in hit 
left hand, with the open palm of his right, as if deter* 
mined to demolish the whole ground of his own argu- 
ment, and attempt to balance himself in empty space. 
You may see another stooping at an angle of ninety de^ 
grees to inspect the netes which lie on the table before 
him, his hands ** the while*' Instead of being employed 
in raising the noce% to his eyes, being very gracefully 
and commodiously clasped together and thrust between 
his thighs. Another, when he thinks be it taccetstully 
engaged in shewing the error of bis adversary's argu^ 
tnenty and is just reaching the conclusion of his demon- 
•tration, carries his right arm across the field of bis face 
and the line of his vision, and pointing with his fore fin- 
ger to the left, peeps over the arm, with half-clostd 
tyes, obliquely to the right, and looks as cunning as Pe* 
ter Pindar's Magpye peening sagely into a marrow bone; 
** Ah ! there's the point !'' I have seen an eminent maa 
in one quarter of the union, so restless and fidgetini; 
while on his feet, that be appeared to be. troubled witii 
St. Vitus' Dance ; In another, I have seen one, equally 
eminent, playing antics, with a chair. In the midst of aqi 
excellent speech, primping himself up with it behind* 
Uicn proppmg himself up with it before ; then resting 
one foot In the seat, then, the other ; then throwing one 
leg over the back, then the other ; tossing the chair 
With a flourish, first to the right band and then to the 
left, and thus combining the manual exercise of hands 
and heels, with the exercise of hit wits, and shewtne, 
throughout, that his progress at w^U sa d'o.taXAsm^ti^^M.- 
ed OB the f ubjcct he waa hantt^% \tL t.iL%.t.\ «k»xtw. 
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With this, T h^ve seen, in a great place, a speaker stand 
with German 9a^*g /roid^ for hours " get Ue » in the 
s:ime post-.ire, hiii *'ye!i and face cast down tow. 4 ids the 
fl.)or» pnd moving as slowly and halting-y f Tward as the 
baegftgt of an aiiriy drawn by weak cattle through a 
d«'ep snow. On the same thf-atre I have seen another 
w 10 fieemfd to force every thing out oi him by means of 
Archlnird >s* screw, and t'l suffer all the sgfinies of re- 
p^afed emp-tlement, while the operation was going on— 
the abdumen vDienily relra^ted-^iis shoulders drawn up 
t» his ears-*his jaws locked-— his features violently dis* 
tnrted—- his hands cleiiched-»h s cries of anguish forced 
tnrough his teeth— and the whole man apparently at the 
point of a painful deatb» Instead of being at the point of 
his a*gavreBt. 

But of all the vices of manner which prevail among us^ 
those whic'i proceed frum affectation are the least excu- 
sable, and theie^bre the must int* lerable and disgusting* 
They are assumed voluntarily as graces ; and shew a 
dcprkviry of tavtc which pores th&t •* ex guovia ug^no 
non fit Mercuiit^."* Of this character is that nasal 
cbaunting whicn sometimes disgraces the pnlpit — the 
long-drawn melody of insigrtificant monosyllabUs/which 
makes them sound like the deep, protracted notes of the 
dead An'.ivch in Saul; played on the hafttboy. Of the same 
character ib tuc awful and solemnpause, accompanied by 
a luok '}{ nigh Import, not called lor by any tiling which 
precedes or follows it. So the arm extended at full 
fenti^h and tue fore finger most portentously pointed, at 
ncth:ng— the elevated and majestic attitude, the guttural 
intonatip'it and the horn^r inspiring, soul-shaking expres- 
sion :t face, which turn out t^i be perfectly harmless ai>d 
which nothing could support and justify, less thaiv those 
ai»fi 1 denunciations of woe on the children of men whicli 
tuu.;htd the hallowed lips of the prophets with fire. 

Th<^re arc other affectations among us, of a character 
rather ni(->re light and ludicrous, but equally fatal to the 
pupfse ^nd the dignity of the Speaker—when a jnke 
Cos* 'Mvtd, tickles him and produces a swaying and 
swaggering of his bod} from side to side* which the an. 
c»enti called '* speakit>g from a ccck-boat,'* we are, in. 
deed, pretty sure of a l:tugh ; but it is at the speaker^ 
and not at his coneeit. The affectation of pretty speak- 
ingt the nice, fine, mincing precision of the jietit maitre^ 
does not afford us e« eu the consolatloa of a laugh ; the 
sentimeni is one ot unmixed disgust. 
There is a smile at once arch and gtH)d humoured, and 
4 voluaury hesitauou aad ^a^iuai^'vaO^is^A^T^^^Vv^ 
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annr.uACet the coming jest, and which *n a man ef real 
•wit has Q, very happy tiTect :— for it awakens the atten- 
tion of the hearer, puts him on vainly r^ njecfn»-iRK what 
the hit will be, and when It comes, makes the surprise 
the more complete and delightful. b> reason of the vague 
notice which he has thns received of it, and the predit- 
position which is thus excited. The kindvess and bf iie- 
volence» too, which are mingled in the smile and voice of 
the speaker, have a good e&ct on the person hit :— th^y 
make smooth the fine and keen edge of the wit, and 
pfiur a healing balsam int<« the short-lived wound which 
It mflicts. Some persons having seen the peculiar fell* 
ci^y of this manner In men of genius and ready wit* 
aeem to imagine that the whole proceeds from the man* 
ner ; and that If they can but catch this, they will ba 
sure of equal success and equal eclat. Arcnrdingly I 
have seen a speaker, with no more wit in hi& brain than 
a cucumber, rise with the same predicting sniile» tind f^U 
sify it by the mast •• weary, stale, flat and unprrfituble" 
insipidity and inanitj. Nothing can he more unfortunate ; 
for it is a breach oi promise which the hearer i ^ure to 
resent with his contempt, or, what is equally afiBicti' g, 
with his pity. 

We want a system of education which shall prevent, 
or prnne away all tiiose blemishes of roanner»in e><rly 
life ; and which shall moreover so chasten our judg'^ents 
and refine our tastes at to prevent our adopti n of th^ np 
at a more advanced age. When a man come!; to speak 
in public,^ he should be at liberty to give hit whole mind 
to his subject-; instead of having It divided and distract- 
ed, by the necessity of watching and avoiding the habit- 
ual defects of his manner as he goes alon^r : and, except 
in those few happy fa\ orites whom aature hat made per- 
fect, such previous accomplishment of manner as will 
leave the mind thus free to devote itself exclusively to 
th^ aubjert, cannot be expected but by a lohff, rigorous, 
judicioiu training in early youth. 

The importaace of manner to a speaker seems to be 
generally admitted. But very few, of the many who pfe- 
tend to public speaking,, seem to me to h^ve dwelt seri- 
ously enough on this subject to form a Cfr.-ect estimate of 
the vital importance of manner. The vague admission 
leaves the lips, without anv precise and definite idea iti 
the mind ; and hence it happens that of the hundreds 
and thousands of public speakers whom we hear in the 
United States, there are not ten, perhaps not five, who 
have bestowed on the acquirement of a orvs^er \sa».\s^T:^ 
iht attention which it dft«tn%!a *» ^^sGD^^x^Sm^lii^ 
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term manner, the just and happj concert of attitude, 
gesture, countenance, voice, time and enunciation. This 
happy concert, the Grecians described by a word whiob 
we have rendered ar/fo7i-*and the story is trite and fa- 
tniliar that Demosthenes, the p.-ince of orators, when 
asked " what was the first quality of an orator }*' an- 
swered, action — *' what tne second ?" action-*-'^ what 
the third ?'' action stil) : i. e. that action, or as we call it, 
wtanner or delivery^ was not only of first, but almost of 
the ttnJy importance. This 8tory« if It were all that we 
knew of Demosthenes, might lose the weight of author- 
ity which it deserves, by leading us to suspect that De- 
mosthenes himself was a light and fanciful declaimer :— 
but when we come to read the orations of this great man, 
we find them marked with less of levity and fancy than 
those of any other of the ancient orators whose works 
have reached us ; and are struck only with the vast 
knowledge, the stern and cogent argument, the manly 
sensed solid judgment which they display; Such a senti* 
ment, therefore, as to action, fnim such a man, deserves 
not to be superficially considered ; and he who considers 
it, with the attention It deserves, will difier but little from 
that truly great man* 

I cannot present to my readers any Instance of a hap. 
py manner, which is so extensively and familiarly known 
as that of Mr. Cooper the tragedian. Many of us ha(} 
read the dagger scene in Macbeth, a hundred times, be- 
fore we saw that inimitable actor, and had supposed that 
we had perceived all the beauty and felt all the force of 
the passage. But, as for myself when I came to see Mr. . 
Cooper in that scene, all that I had perceived and felt 
before, became, in the comparison, so tame and insipid, 
that I seemed, nay I did for the first time understand the 
image which was in Shakespeare's, miad. T^e horror- 
struck attitude dc countenance-p^the deep, low, agitated 
whisper—** la that a dagger that I see before me r'— the 
desperate convulsive attempt to clutch it— the eacreased 
amasement and frenaitd consternation at the failure— his 
eyes starting wild with horrror from their orbits, and 
slowly following the. motion of the visionary dagger to 
the dpor of Duncan's chamberi«»*' thou marshal'st me 
the way that I was going"— altogether had soch an effect 
on me, that when I got relief by the mementary disap« 
pearance of the dag|rer« I found that I had been bereaved 
of my breath— my smews and muscles kad been strained 
to a painful extremity— and I felt my hair descending 
and settling on my head, for it had been raised by syrn* 
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when I supposed his pr wer of aciion exhausted on t* is 
scene, yet when the dagger re* appears at the d(H)r of 
Duncan's chamber. 

^ And on its bUde and dadfreon gouts of blood 
WtJot VM not ao before.— 

It was clear that the performer's resources of action were 
as infinite and inexhaustible as the wmu^ertui genius 
whose effusions he wan painting to the e\ e and to the 
keart. His attitude ! His leok ! That whisper ! r^nfo;d 
horrors surrounded himl ! It was the most blood chiU- 
ing, the most petrifying spectacle I ever beheld ! I ain 
persuaded that human nature could not have endured 
tiie agonizing stretch of the nerves to which this master 
of his ert was able to w nd his audieuce ! And all this» 
be It remembered, was the work of manner. 

I shall be asked whether I propose the manner of the 
theatre as ^ model for our public speakers ? I answer, 
not the vicious manner of the theatre— not the over- 
loaded, extravagant, most unnatural gesticulation whicJi 
we see practiseu on the stage. But let it be remember- 
ed, that this mode of action is improper and diHgusiirg 
even on the stage itielf. Shaketipeare has given the true 
rule of action, which is univer«ial in its application-— 
'* Suit the action to the word, the word to the action ; 
with this special observance, that you. overstep not the 
modesty of nature/' Now, is it not obvious that the man- 
ner which would be chaste and natural on the s;age, 
would, in the exfireaaioi^ ofrhe same amtimtnt^ be equal* 
\f chaste and natural every where ? The reason why- 
there is more gesture on the stage* than elsewhere, ia 
because plays consist almost entirely of emotion ; in the 
pulpit, senate and bar« argument does or should prepon* 
derate. Now, no man* in his senses, would be so absurd 
as to apply the gesture which belongs to emotion, co the 
delivery of an argument ; for that would not be to ** suit 
the action to the word, the word to the action**->.hence 
the quantity of action exhibited on the stage will alwayt 
naturally and properly exceed thadJKhicu belongs to any 
ether theatre of public speaking fl^R he subjects Aome- 
times co*incide— arguments are found in plays* and the 
passions often appear, and properly too, in the pulpit, 
senate and bar-«-and whereon the subjects do co-incide« 
the manner should be the snme. Hence it is that :he 
manner of actien on the stage, as exhibited by master 
performers, may be observed and imitated to ^rea.t w.<\- 
vantage. Ministers of the gospel ma^f^^iYi.'a.'^V^c^^^'^^'^^ 
led et 3 proposition so profane a& Ociat ^c^ ^o>a^^k «xx«cv^ 
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iV'tfthra^rp; and di!«giisted at an idem so absurd as that 
tU^y should ir.nsfer the inauncrM)f the theatre to the 
pulpit. As to the profanity of the proposition, their ac- 
ceding to it or not is a question between thf mrelves and 
their Kovereif^n jndge ; 1 am not afraid of the ccnsequen- 
aei'f hHVii.g nnade the propcsition. I know that dram- 
atic composiiitn has been nulhited by the most shameful 
lice nt. oneness— on the exhinition of plays of that charac- 
ter, I, who am no divine, would never attend. Bpt are 
the!e hot, on the other hand, plays w^ich inculcate the 
Itfriest, the most bercic. the most christian virtues^ 
\Vh'*t sin would be c^nriU'red by th?ir attending the re- 
prvsentation uf such ? What is the purpose of playing i 
Let Shakespeare answer the (Question—** whose end 
bo'h at the first and now, was and is, to l^old, as 'iwere, 
the mil ror up to nature ; to show virtue her own feature, 
scorn her own image, and the very age an4 body of 
the time, his form and pressure.*' I ask if the same be 
not also a part of the duty of the pulpit ; and when the 
dramatic v/riter attains this purpose. purel> , I cannot 
disrein what pcissible mischief there can be [li listening 
to his lectlires. l>o not th^^se who from an idea of its 
r. fulne s refuse to aVend the theatre, nevertheless 
read, and with rapture ♦po, the plays of Shakespeare f 
if they do» wher^ is the diflTertnce jn ppint of guilt be- 
tween reading the plays, one's self, and hearing then^ 
rend or recited by others ? 1% is fr- (q m', purpose to pLfsue 
this disquisition further. As to the other branch cf ttie 
supposed cibjection, transferring the manner ot the the* 
utre to 'he pulpit, 1 will take the liberty to say that the 
transfer <.f all that is chaste and natural would give to 
the pu'pit, an easetH (ligni^y^ &n animation, and an inte- 
rest «f which at present, it stands in the most direfal 
setd. Who is not disgusted with the stifRiiess, the fbrm- 
ality, the slow, mechanically npeasured em^nci&tion, the 
nasal melody, the affected monthings, or the coarse rus- 
ticity, the ear-crucifying sing-song, and the delirious rav- 
i -sir iiid shrieking* which too often, degrade the pulpit lind 
defeat the very yur^pse of the it^stitutiou j^ Has it never 
been the misfortaiMfef the reader to observe in what an 
infinite variety of ^l^s ministers contrive to murder that 
beautiful & lublim^e rxclamatto'i of the Psalmist— ** Hdy 
holy, holy. Lord G«)d of Sabaoth ! Heaven and Earth 
are full of the msjesty of thy g'ory !" One will recite lt» 
in the same time, and tone, that he would read an adver* 
tiF-ement in a newspaper ; another will whine over if m 
a8 to excite just as much interest as a school .boy excites 
in fvhioing orerbia Ita&Qtk; a.iotfA\v£t^ ^V8\ ^ ^oiirk, will 
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^xlp over it, •• holy— holy— holy"— as if he had just 
started the {;<:me, to the great amusement uf his coi;gr * 
eation, who feel no utker inr.piiUe than to cry '* bnrk 
r-iivard." 1 have no patience with men who thus i;idO'- 
lentiy and shameful :y neglect the cuitivution of a coircct 
manner, and ascend tlie pulpit only to mar and def'Tm, 
by their hideous manner the^ Wi.rk of inKpiraiicn — — 
Hew different from all this was the mant er of the cele- 
brated Duchet^ the chaplain of the o d Congress ! He 
had studied the language of nature in ihe cat toons of Ra- 
phael, and learned from them that the evangelaic cha* 
racier loses notbiil^ of its dignity by the boldest at iude 
and roost impressive cast pf featuree. when they comp it 
with the subject and the occa&ioa* He had redd the 
S'lcred scriptures, too, with the eye of genius, as well am 
that of faith ; and in the exclamatii n just referred to, it 
was imp' ssible for him not to imagine the train of reflect 
tion which probably led to it. and the holy yet enraptured 
. manner in which it broke from the ii;spired poet. 1 ore- 
cite this language of the psalmist, correctly, it was ne- 
ccssary to recite ic, hi the very spirit in whitth it was first 
conceived ; and in doing so, there was no danger» ihmt 
a man of taste and judgement would, over step the modes- 
ty of naturf^. There are probably some yet aii%«, besicle 
myself, who will remember Duchet^a mode of reciting it. 
It was preceded by a jiause in which his eyes were raised 
^ith fearful aw«« as it contemplating those glories of tie 
firmament which David has so sublimely depicted in the 
l^'.h psalm-'his hands were clasped on the pulpit before 
him— -the admiration depicted on his countenance, gra- 
dually swelled with the truth of nature into a bolder tx- 
pression, as the wonders of the creation seemed to pass 
in review before him, at the same time hu clasped hands 
were slowly and touchicgly removed from the pulpit to 
his breast— bis heart, itself, seemed to expand with the- 
augmenting tide of his sensations— no sound was heard, 
but that of the throbbing heart, & convulsed breati- — the • 
recitation was begun slowly— & la a low & tremu.(>u8 
voice, as if repressed by the awful presenf e of the Deity, 
himself *< Holy ! Holy ! Holy ! Lord God < f Sab&oih V 
then Ids hands unclasped, his arms a litt)e u|-ened, 8c rate- 
•<i— — •' Heaven .•"—then his atois wide extended, his 
face beaming with a smile of rapturous gratitade and ad* 
miration, and his brilliant voice liberated, and swelling to 
the end of the sentence, in its fullest richest tone ■»< 
•* and earth are full ef the mujesty of thy glory." T^5«^ 
was no one who did not cleatl^ veTcewt ^w-wx ^^«^^ ^'^^^^ 
the whole beauty of the a|>o%Uo^Yi« : '"t^jwe ^««. ^"^"^ 
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who did not involuntarily start from their seats* with 
sympathetic rapiare. Yet among the drones of the Qre* 
sent day, this manner would be called theatrical^ univor. 
thy of the pulpit, unworthy of imitation. It is the com- 
mon policy of dunces to decry that excellence which thef 
qannot reach. But it is not for the mind, however goctdt 
to pass sentence on appeals made to the heart. Those 
are the best judges of Mr. Duchti'i manner who had the 
happiness to he.ir him ; and they will support me in thi 
as.-ei-tiun, that his manner so far from loweriitg the dipii- 
ty and solemnity of the service* gave them an hundred fold 
force and power, I will venture to say that if Mr. Du' 
thet't were Che manner of the present day, our country 
would not* in every quarter of it, ejchibit that spectacle so 
painful to the chriscian's heart, of churches neglected, 
tumbling in ruin«f and become almost the exclusive resi^ 
dence of the beasts of the field and birds diiht air ^ 
Our regular ministers may rail (m» if ther pleaie, against 
the prevalenoe of fanaticism and superstition. The fault 
is i:) themselves. People go to church, not to doze but to 
worship; and it is not wonderful that they should pre- 
fer the man who makes them feeJ, ^to him who makes 
them sleep- 
Let it not be understood^ that I am vmdicating those 
fops and/fceri/ maitre^ whom We sometimes see in the puU 
pit ; whoire frivolous gesticulations would disgrace even 
the theitre itself. No : I speak of that majesty of ac- 
tion by which St. Paul made FeliK tremble ; and which 
is in the happiest harmonv wuh the sublime composition 
of the Bible itself. It is this which I would have our mi* 
nisters to cultivate ; this» by which they ml^t shake the 
souls of thcrir hearers, instead of standing like automata 
in the sacred desk, and poariog through lips of wood, the 
productions of others ; productions^ wbicn they do not 
f( el, themselves, and consequeatly cannot make ethers 

feel. 

Let these gentlemen who are so much afraid to stir an 
arm or raise an eye, imagine the manner In which Bossuet 
delivered his discourses. Are they not satisfied that Bois- 
suet sustained, by the grandeur ofhU iriahritr^ the bold* 
est flights of his p^mus; that his action partook of that 
fervid spirit which Inspired his orations ; that it kept 
pace with it, ascended wirh It and kindled in its nob* 
lest conflagration ^— Yes : Bossoet's was a soul of empy- 
rean flame : and pervaded bis syste* «rith a force too 
strong to permit any portion of it to .ematn Indifferent, 
while i^t was exhibiting her wondrous po^vers to others : 
Sugsuet'M WM a sool firm (X VnXttvv^vx b^r own strength ; 



she walked abro&tl, at her ease, and product* oh eVery* 
occasion, that consentaneous grandeur ofr mOvemeat, 
'T»hich consummated her power, and made her irresUti- 

If any one of our regalar ministers should tthswer| 
** Give me Bcksuei's genius Sc I will givfe you his action. 
— -Irtply^^his is the vet'y objection ; that you dn giyei us 
the works of his aad other grtat geniuses without ihfclr 
appropriate action. Tne sermons which we hear from 
the pulpit are frequently eloquent in themselves ; yet 
from the cold composure with which their h,tm recited, it 
is evident that they are thcso^spring ol other minds : bad 
they been the proper children of those who exhibit there^ 
there would have been a parental warmth which wottld^ 
infallil)ly^ have shewn itself in their action. 

I pray that our ministers may reflect upon thii tab* 
ject e'er it be too late. If they will not be convinced bfr 
abstract argument, let them attend to the facts which ar^ 
passing bemre their eyes : their owh discourses are com- 
posed with the utmost purity and((legiUice ; the reasoning 
good ; the style, hot only corrett, but adorned with tb# 
most beautiful figui^s of speech i-^i-what is ii that carries 
away the people from their discourses, at ohce chaste* 
Strong* and embellished, to the meeting-houses of dis- 
senting ministers f on the one hand, indolence or vanity^ 
unwilling to acluiowledge the mortifying truth, mfty im « 
pute it to a popular fit of fanaticism ; on the other handle 
vanity or delusion may impute it to the superior truth of 
the doctrines whit h are taught by the dissentelrb ;— but 
the. fact ib, that it proceeds, almost entirely from tnaip' 
ner^ and the mysterious hold which this lakes on human 
sympathy. The interesting warmth, the anxious eat^ 
tiestnesa with which the dissenter poors out his unpre- 
meditated effusions (however coarse,) seize the humaa 
heart with almost ihextricable grasp and enable him to 
lead it whithersoever hs will. Von may say that fais ac« 
Vion is redundant, ungraceful vulgar, that it violates all 
rule ; tio matter : let It be as distorted and frantic, if you 
please, as that of the Pythian priestess : it Is earnest ; it 
comes accompanied with a voice choaked With tears and 
shews that the man's whole soul is engag^ for our tt)bd i 
he moves us ; alarms us ; melts us } and sends us ndme 
agitated on a subject of eternal importance. We find^ 
too, that these men discover a deep and accurate know- 
ledge of the humati heart ; thev anticipate the topics of 
peace and consolation which the arch enemy ot man« 
klnd Will suggest to the alarmed acwU «Jb(l Vsk ^teiw>3&^^ 
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their orlgiDf they forbid us tu repose upon tkem.. So^Jf 
dififcrent, how super of in point of attraction is all thtt'ttf 
the soporific doses which are administeted from velvet 
Cushions !— If it should still be urged, that all this is fa* 
satidsm— I desire that any sermon of Massillen^s may 
hn compared with the most impassioned of those which 
are delivered from the Dissenter's desk. You will findia 
l^aasinita. indeed, the rarest beauties of cultivated gcniup* 
the most powerfhl eloquence ; but it is eloquence en- 
tirely void of ostentation; it seems indeed to burst from 
the man's heart In spite of himself, and to ceme accom- 
panied with irtiewersof tears just as irrepresrible : But 
)^on will find Massillon's sermens marked with exactlr 
the taitte strong characters which distirguish the Dissen- 
ter : the same passionate importunity addressed to sin* 
ners t the same shuddering predictions of the fate which 
liwaits the tmpenitent ; the same necessity frr the rege- 
neratlJDh of the soul t the same intimate knowledge of the 
human he&i^, the same poWer of chasing a sin through 
e^ cr}- fold and envelopement, and pursuing and driving 
the sinner himself from every comer and recess of his own 
tfeceitful breast ; the same warnings against the arts 6f 
the devil in resisting the work of grace in the soul ;— -in 
short you will find in Massillon, blended with a personal 
meekness and humility (which it was !ropos»ble for him 
to aflFect, and which, is in itself captivating in the highest 
degree) and with an eloquence, almost super-human, all 
the Dissenter's earnestness, tears, entreaties, supplicati • 
ons; all his cries« his adjurations ; all his topics of pec- 
suasion and of alarm, all his enthusiasm, all his terror", 
all his raptures, and all that the dealefs in opiates now 
choose to call, fanaticism ; yet ho one ever dared to call 
Massillon, a fanatic. !How the great doctrines which are 

£ reached by the Roman Catholic, the Protestoiit, and the 
dissenter, are the same^^viz. the fall of man— the medi- 
ation— 4md saWatibn bv faith in the redeemer, llie 
subject being the same, it can be, only, the different man- 
ner of presenting it, which constitutes the difference of 
effect ; yet that difference we see is vast ; and so it will 
ever continue, while human stature remains the same and 
the protestant clergy refuse to be instructed by expeii- 
€nce. 
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iiaumter XXXII. 

•^-"•cenni isna? am. qaod tetto gaudet ct iiBhbn. 

Ju9. Sat. YU. «. 105. 

Aaidle nwe, who lore the home aad ihideb 

The constant complaint of the English writers, !&» thtt 
their speakers stand like statues^ moving neither mut- 
ole, leg nor arm. The Englisnman is phlegmatic ; the 
American, I think, is a somewhat livelier character ; yet 
the same want of a bold and spirited manner is almost aa 
universallf remakable here. The man who speaks as i£ 
he himself, took no interest in his subject, will never In- 
terest others. This proposition is jn&t as true hi relatioQ 
to arguments addressed to tl^ understanding, at it is ia 
Delation to appeals made to the passioas.-*! have heai^ 
argamenu otgreat intrinsic fofce, literally thrown awaf 
hy the dullness of the delivery . The iisan W)io plays witk 
his watch-seal, or keeps his hand ii^ his Qospm* oc in his 
breeches pocket, his eyes cast on the floor, his legs croa* 
sed, and talks to his judges in the calcp, deliherace, cum* 
posed tone of ordinary conversation, foe hQurji tv^ethert 
may set them to yawning or put them to sleep, but he U 
not forwarding his cause : he will not commahd the coa- 
ddence of the bench in his arguments, much leM their 
affection in favor of the Aide which he espouJes« and if he 
be followjed by an animated adversary, the contrast .& 
point of feeling on the part of the hearer will l>e suciv an 
one, as to make It t>etter for the former if he had i^dC 
i»pokjen at all. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that an argument, be* 
cause il is an argument, is, thereft)re, ce be d3hveted 
with cokl composure. The greatest forensic reasoner in 
this country, used to deliver his arguments with all the 
earnestness u.nd even vehemence of declamaiicm : and 
powerful as his arguments ever v/ere, in tuemselves, tUejr 
were rendered doubly so, by the conviciion fwix-^u upon 
you by his manner, that he felt himself sure that he ivas 
m the right. \ou could, never, listen Iq that man r.ith 
indifference. There was an honesty and franknesy m 
his manner which won your affection and conhdtijice at 
once : Woe be to thtjue who prefer, to this charac:er» 
those sly, acute, cunning Looks and smar; sayir.g^ wiiidl 
tell us that they aspire t«; the reparation of iiaiewdiiesa 
and wit : a reputation luttle in itself, and which, if tney 
succeed in establishing u, generally, surrounds chem 
With doubti distrust, i^p t^cthi^uwMJiCi v^^nr;^ 
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Bidet this pe<*spnal want of confidence in the disposUicn 
of a man ottliia established lubricity, there is a prevailing 
want of confidence in the depth and power of his mind* 
Vfp do not feel it bafe tr. leaa upon the conclusions of his 
judgment, even where he means us well* Tlie wit, by 
^minon cusenr, has ccmpHiativeiy, but little credit for 
weight, Mr, Pope has made popular the saying " a 
wit'st a ft* .ttber.' and he has, by implication, fixed upon 
him all the disadvantages which I have just enumerated, 
by contrasting him, immtdiately, with tlie lionest man, 
vhom lie calls ^ the noblest work of God.*' The mail 
to whom J first refen'ed hh.Ci it written upon his face and 
In his' manner, that he was one of those noblest, works ; 
and it gave him an impressive weight and dignity » in de- 
bate, which no biilliancy of wit or genius on the part of 
an adversary could counterpoise. I have said it was im~ 
pOBsble to listen to him with indifference : for having at 
imce, made a lodgement in your afiections and con^dence 
by the integrity of his manner and the clearness and 
loi ce of his views* you could never feel indifTerent t^ 
yaids a subject, which you perceived that such a man 
* th ught interesting. His earneatneaa raised you en tiptoe i 
and his argunnent swept you away like a mountain tor^ 
rent, 

A speaker should never forf!;et the vital importance of 
this earnestness of manner, if be do not feel and can- 
not fissiime it> with the truth and certainty of nature, let 
bim keep his seat and be silent. For it is impossible to 
produce any other than an adverse effect without it. % 
repeat it (for it cannot txe repeated too often) that whe- 
ther the purpose be to convince or to persuade, thjs in^ 
tense e&rnesiness lies at the root of all high executi'in.— 
I remember, when I was young, to have heard a* lawyer 
(a very annabfe and sensible main, too) defending, a wo- 
man «vho was accused of having murdered her bastard 
child- T^c evidence was circumstantial ; he was argu- 
ing against the probability of the fact, from the atrocious 
nature of the ^rime and its inconsistency with the feel- 
ings of a mother's heart. The ground was not only fair^ 
but^t was a very fine one ; and, what is more* he ap* 

{reared to me to suggest ^very consideration which be« 
ongcd t() the topic. He suggested, hut he did not urge 
Iheip s in other wordi* he threw them tut in a manner 
flo ^old and 0iseogagp<^, that they produced no effect, or 
if any, they pntduceu an unfavvmble one, I will give you a 
sample : '* Gentlemen^' said be, '* the crime imputed to 
lay rliint is rfsuch anat;ire t^at I cannot even think oif 

H without teelm^ my bl^ vw co\d Vv^^k^Vi^K^ v"«^Uxii 
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tie pronounced in 9 voice of the most even and happjr 
composure followed by a long, composed hem ! ■■■ - ya nd 
tvith the same composure, he drew out his h&ndkerchief 
in the pause and, very deliberately, wiped his face. He 
excited, indeed, the sympathy of the jury, that is, thejr 
auiferad exactly in the same degree in. which tliev sav 
him suffer, to wit, not at ail ; and in the men of ta$t« 
who stood around, the only emotions whieh he excited 
were those of contempt and disgust^ 

Before I leave this subject, I must warn the youths 
fuH candidate for the palm of eloquence, that if he do mtl 
feel this eamestaess, be must beware bow he assumes it, 
I do not mean that it cannot be assumed : on the con* 
trary, I am sure that it can ; and that although assumed 
in the first instance, it becomes, in a few sentences ge- 
nuine and sincere. It has long since been remarked that 
a man, from a state of the most perfect gocd humour^ 
may swear himself into a pussion. So I t^m fully persuad- 
ed, that by assuming the appropriate language and ac* 
tion which belongs to it, a man may soon work himfclf 
into any frame of mind that he pleases. I believe that 
insanity itself may be and has been produced by the 
affectation of it iu the first instance ; such a case I shall 
ever believe has occurred within my own i>bseTvation.-— 
3ut, then, to take advantage of this pliability of our 
minds, tbe action, in the commencemrnt, must be true to 
nature. You wish, for example, ^o impress vour au'.Mence 
with the belief that you are in earnest dc are deeply con- 
vinced of the truth of the dictrines which you advocate ; 
you do not feel this earnestness ; you are never*^hc!ess ad- 
vocating the cause of truth and principle ;. a caus'- whirh 
you know deserves t( is cirnestness ; but as our f( elirigs 
will not always rise inst^.ntaneously at our bidding, you 
find it necessary, in the beginning:, to exhibit an ear. 
Bestness which vou d*- not fr I: H w will you go about 
it ? Appeal to nature ; aud '.bse* ve how the man wh^ doew 
feel it, acts. ObsTve alsr., h> •^', the man ^ hv) does not 
fte^ it, often attempts to 'rtavtcr his inse.i<Jl.:!iry, aod to 
ass.^me the appeurance of ihif feelij g, but attempts it 
in vain. For tnis purp'Sf yon have h^a^'d cmnlf»y«d a 
nasal sing !>cng, a miserable whining approaching to a 
cry ; & you kn-.^w vhat it moves no other feeling than that 
of contempt. A more comn^oo artifire to conceal tir is 
apathy of heart, hut one equally unsucrf^^sfui, istobreak 
out in aSemprontan upr ar, and d<!&fcu the audir.i'^e 
with a voci<^eraiic»ii. gem^rally as in'W^tvnc^^ iL^\\. va wstv«^- 
less* This wiJ/ n^^vpr LO. The mwa o^^e^^^NiVv^vfc^v^- 
F/iK^ never loses fcis b&l%ui;«« liwx ai%itk>^>sk ^^xvwaNr 
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Hess in hi4 brow, his voice, his action ; yet in Ula uuwa- 
veringy piercing eye of fire, in his firin« clear, empbauc 
enunciation, in the distinct strokes of his thought, in the 
connected movement, '* the giant stride*' of his mind, you 
mark that though ardent, he is collected, though vehe-* 
inent, he is profound ; in shorty that he is one of those 
inaKtcrs, who in the very tempest and whiplwiud of hii 
passion c'sin ^' beg-et a temperai^ce that may give it 
smoothness." 

This noisy blustering and hauling of which I have been 
speaking,' is a very coiiimon defect among us. It very 
often proceeds from a conscious want of masterv over 
the subject. A man finds it necessary to ri8« before he 
•s prepared. A powerful argument has b^n just deli* 
vercd by the op))08ite party, which has overwhelmed 
h\s faculties ; he is aot ready to answer, but he is pusiii* 
ed on to do it, either by the indiscreet zeal of his adhe* 
rents, by a supposed sense of duty, or bv liie shatne aiA 
pride of party spirit : how will he do it \ To do it, cor- 
rectly, he uu^ht to follow the arguments of his adversii« 
ry, ana Jins^^cr and refute Hiern one by one; but chla 
he is conscious he cannot do at present :— how then will 
^e proceed ^-^hc will attempt to hide the embarrass*' 
metit of liis mind under a furious and senseless clamour, 
** as cowards whistle in the dark/* ' This trick is now 
so generally understood, that it answers no other end 
than to e:£pose the speaker, by betraying that veiy im- 
potence which it was d.ssumed to hide. Surely it is miich 
wiser not to speak at all, than to injure our ' cause by 
f:|>e.iking amiss.— But if a speech musl*, at all events, b^ 
made, is there no part of the adversary's' argument 
which you can answer and expose, successfully; coun- 
terbalancing what you cannot answer by originkl and in- 
dependent views of the subject on your own side? If you 
cannot do this, and yet are not convinced by the argu- 
ment which you cannot answer, or, if convinced, are not 
at liberty to yield teit, I pray you be silent. 

This stormy and imperinus manner is an insult to yocr 
hearers ; for, if accompanied by good argument (which 
Is rare) there' is nevertheless a pride in the heart of eve- 
ry freeman, which revolts against a dictator and scorns 
to be driven ; if, on the eontrary, this clamour be (as it 
gcner;;Uy is) idle, delirious, declkmator}, the hearer ccn- 
bidcrs himself treated like a child or a blockhead; and 
resents snch treatment with his contempt. It is only 
the manner at once earnest and collected, vigorous and 
sslf'halanced^ that cai^ &\icce^Ci ^taViv^TLtlY. By this man- 
nwv :ho Jiearcr i)c^ceV■e*^.Vvv,t Vk^ V&vi^^v^^^ ^^^jsi^v 
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TO s^^ & as ft man of sense who is to be guided by Lis rear 
Shi only. & h« is grateful for the respect wh>ch thus she^.l 
him ; he it propiiiatcd towards the speaker, and prcdis- 
{jpsed to > ield to his arguments a degree of assent even 
beyond their merit ; and if in this aueplcioiis frame of 
tnlnd, th« speaker do not convine him, it must be (party 
Aside) because he ought not. 

I have said that this deep and intense earnestness lies 
at the root of all high execution in eloquence ; it is, em- 
phatically, at the root } becaufsc it is this, which instinct- 
ively prompts and supports all those intonations of voice, 
expressions of countenance, gestures and attitudes, which 
Constitute the whole external powers of the orator. This, 
however, prc-supposes that the voice, the countenance & 
the limbs have been pt-eviously trained by exercises^ of 
reading tc speaking, so as to have afcquired all the flex- 
ibility and varictv of which thfty are susct ptiblc, and so 
as to respond readily and all together to any key of passi-> 
on or sentiment that may be touched. These exercis- 
es should take place in childhood while the organs of 
speech, the muscles, the limbs, arc tender and ductile; 
and be continued with ilnremitting industry, through 
youth up to hianhood. It is almost incredible to what 
a compass, to what a power, a melody, a brilliancy, a ra- 
pidity of transition, the voifce may be tarried by* skilful 
culture. The happiest instructor on this subject is a mo- 
ther who possessed vivacity of feeling, an car for mn*:c, 
and a taste for poetical composition. The boy should be 
taught to feel and to express all the regular and stately 
swell, all thtf deep toned m.ajesty of the heroic measure ; 
all the abrupt and broken grandeur of the pindaric ; all 
the sweet simplicity and delicious tenderness of pastoral 
verse ; all the tefrible sublime of the tragic muse, and 
all the versatility, humor and gaiety of the comic. Thus 
trained, it is impossible for those who h^ve not tried in 
^ith zeal and perseverance, to estimate the richn*»ss of 
modulation, the Variety of cadence, the tremulous delica- 
cy of touch, and quickness of transition to a which an apt 
boy may be catried. This process, too, has the advan- 
age of cultivating, at the same time, his 'sensibility and 
his fancy, both of which are of such high and indispensa- 
ble importance to the orator. 

I appeal to the reader ard desire him to recollect how 
many speakers he has heard who po«!>ess the great Ad- 
vantage of this well modulated and well managed voice ? 
He may have heard several on whom nature, herself, 
has conferred a voice full, clear and sonorous \ hw\ vcsvVssi. 
few instances of this kind wh\cVi Vvwe lB\^«^\ss^.^tx trc^ «^- 
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sprvaticiif the voice has been merely leit where nature 
left it ; and instead of delighting;, by its variety an<^ apt* 
ness of 'nP.exitm, i* has paU'd on the e^i." and weai-;: d ths 
hcrcrby its unbending pomp and monotonous majesty 
of intonation. Hut I wibh to hear ^f an instance v.i a voice 
dJiivered from its natural harshness, thi'.kness.or feeble- 
ness, by this judicious .and pcrscrvcring cultui'e. and ren- 
dered, thereby, clear, articulate and strong. None such 
I fear will be found. On the contrary, many instances^ 
occur of voices, naturally good, spoiled by neglect, or by 
affectation. Froiti the latter cause proceeds the guttU'- 
ral croaking, the nasal twang, tbo hollow, vaultlike how* 
line;, the shrill, sharp, ear-pieiciogsqueel : from the for- 
mer prcxeeds a fault to which I would call the attention 
of the reader, in a mere especial manner, because I find 
it much the most commim fault in this country, and gene- 
rally nllied with the best qualities for public speaking ; 
I mean the fault of a voice strained by the passion or zeai 
of the speaker, above its key or beyond its strength.— - 
By this fault some of the deepest arguments, some of the 
richest images of fancy* and of the finest effusions of the 
heart are, every day, crippled and almost destroyed.-— 
The speaker is absorbed by his subject and pays no at* 
tention to his voice. The consequence is« that his voice 
unbridled and stimulated by the ardour whith inflames 
him, rises in (.o the most extravagant and dissonant rav* 
ing, t.ffends the hearer's ears and keeps him wincing 
with continual sympathy ; and thus the speaker's voice 
instead of becomings as it would be if well managed, the 
p« werful auxiliary of his mental faculties, becemes their 
enemy, and weakens, if it do not wholly defeat, their most 
vigorous operations. Observe what a spell the voice, 
alone, can lay upon an audiencd. when that voice is mel* 
lifluous and guided by taste and judgentfent ! And how 
potent, nay how Irresistible wonld that spell become, H 
the enchanting harmonies of such a voice were en.ploy«> 
ed in pouring forth the treasures of a great mind and of 
a noble and feeling heart. 

It is at the early age of Which I have been speaking^ 
while the muscular systetti retains all its tenderness and 
pliancy, that the language of the countenance and of ges* 
ture should also be taught. Sir Joshua Reynolds has said 
that all the motions of children are graceful^ They are 
certainly prompted by nature, who is the great instruct- 
ress of the oratoi* as well as the poet. The par^ nt, then« 
fyho i>l)de] rakes to train the youth to el quence, should 
observCf with a painter's eye, bow i\a.v\ire syeaks in chil- 
drca: how the diflFcrcnl pa^sioti* «JEt^^.^3Mt ^xv.^cywcwwyt^ 
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the voice, the action. I took the liberty In a former num- 
ber, to recommend the stage as another school to the o- 
rator ; and I still rttaia the opinion, that the man who 
has a genius for oratory, will visit the stage with advan* 
tage where the boards are trodden by a master of his 
art. I am aware that, Cicero may be thought to have de- 
cided this point differently. He does, indeed, say that 
the action of tlie stage is unsafe for imitation ; but why ^ 
because it is too minute and redundant. It is remarka- 
ble that when this observation was made, the action of 
the stage had been copied from that of the bar : for Uos- 
cius, the celebrated master of the Roman stage, was in 
the constant habit, we are told, of attending the pleadings 
of Hortensius, in order that he might transfer to the 
scenes of fiction which be represented, the action of real 
life. Cicero's censure^ therefore, on the action of the stage 
recoils upon the bar from which it was taken, and more 
especially on his great competitor Hortensius. It was 
in fact only saying indirectly, what he was in the con* 
stant habit c.f saying, directly; that the action of Hor- 
tensius was unsafe for imitation ; that it was vicious in its 
minuteness and excess ; and indeed, it was on this very 
account, that he gave him the nickname of a female dan- 
cer An the stage, by which he has come down distinguish' 
ed to the present times. 

An anecdote which is related of Cicero and Roscius, 
serves well to evince the extensive power of action. It 
Was an usual amusement with those two masters oftheir 
respective arts, to try, in sportive contest, which of them 
could express the same passion, the most variously; Ros- 
cius by action > or Cicero by speech. We are not told, 
I believe, that this point was ever settled between them ; 
but from repeated experiments which I saw made by 
the young gentleman who visited me with my nephews 
this spring, I am * persuaded, that Roscius must have 
had the advantage in the contest. Shades of the same 
} aibion, may be expressed by the look and gesture, far 
too minute and subtle to be discriminated by language. 
Action thus becomes a most powerful auxiliaiy to speech, 
by supplying its imperfections. It has several other ad- 
vantages over speech. It is more rapid in iu communi- 
cation. The gesture is made, the attitude;..«nd express!* 
on assumed in an instant with the quickneai of li^tning : 
speech drags after it. Again j action speaks a Uoguage 
which is universally intelligible, the lowest hearer com- 
prehends it : while the language of the orator often 
shoots over his head and misses its fim. No wonder^ 
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therefore, that the powers of action have been so strongly 
inculcated in every age. 

V\'e are apt lo suppose from the great effects ascribed 
to those speeches of the orators of Greece and Rome 
which have reached us, that they must have had a pecu- 
liar action in which their power chiefly consisted, but 
which has been lost to us in the lapse of time. This, I 
apprehend, was not the cas?. On the contrary, I think 
it very probable that Quinctilian has left us a minute and 
full account of all the varieties ot ancient action from the 
a^c even of that thunderbolt of eloquence, Percilcs. It 
is probable that not more than fifty or sixty years elap- 
sed between the last efforts of Pericles and the first of 
Demosthenes. The action of the former was well known 
in Athens when Demosthenes began to exhibit himself, 
and there were probably several alive who had witnessed 
its power. We are told by Plutarch, that Eunomus, a 
loan then very old, consoled Demosthenes on his first 
failure \iy assuring him that his manner of speaking was 
very like that of Pericles. Now altho' more than two 
centuric's elapsed between the age of Demosthenes and 
that of Cicero, yet during that period Athens had conti- 
nued t(» be the school of eloquence, to Home as well as to 
the rest of the world ; and there is little reason to doubt 
that by the great orators of the latter city, as well as the 
philo3"p'i»ers ir.id rhetoricians of the former, all the modes 
of«icti-'n which distinguished Demosthenes had been 
transmilti'd, durin;^ this interval, both at Athens and 
Ho-ne. Cicero studied eloquence under Grecian mas- 
ters in both cities, and there cm be no reason to doubt 
that the action of Demosthenes was intimately known to 
him and of course to Quinctilian, who lived so shortly af- 
ter him. Quinctilian certainly supposed himself no 
stranger to Demosthenes* manner ; for in his book XL cha. 
Ilf, which treats of gesture, he describes the particular 
manner in which he imagined Demosthenes to have open- 
ed his phillippic. " When I figure to myself the attitude 
of Dotnosfhencs, in his modest, bashful outset of his plead- 
in.s: for C^e ip; on, I imagine his thumb and his three first 
fingers to be gently contracted, and his hand slowly sway- 
ing fr mi his heart to his middle ; and as he proceeds, 
his action becomes more quick and his hands more ex- 
panded " 

No^v if my conjecture be right, that Quinctlian has given 

us the whole range of ancient action, it will not do for \i% 

to account for the coldness with which we read the ora- 

fjoijs of ancient orators^ and the enthusiasm which vve 

are told they exc/ted in the ddWtvy, b^ ^w^ ^>^V^Jo^ed 
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magic in the action. It is true that the gesture describ- 
ed by Qainctilian is much more various and often much 
more graceful than that which we witness in this coun- 
try: yet there is certainly nothing in it which we cun 
conceive to have clothed the orator with thuncler. No, it 
was the voice, the countenance, and the gesture, all con- 
spiring, to drive home to the judgments and hearts of 
their hearers the impassioned appeals, the cogent argu- 
ments, the strong conclusions, the deep convictions of the 
'orator himself: Gesture was not there, as it is here, an 
enemy to the orator ; but on the contrary^ it was a most 
powerful ally, and contributed much to that irresistible e- 
nergy with which he swept his audience along. We are 
not to be surprised^ thereforey at the assiduity with which 
they cultivated the graces and the force of action. Thus 
Cicero, altho' he censured the stage as a school of acti- 
on, visited, nevertheless, that school himself. *' His turn 
tor action," we are told by Plutarch, •* was naturally as 
defective as that of Demosthenes, and therefore, he took 
all the advantage he could from the instruction of Ros- 
cius who excelled in comedy, -and of iEsop, whose talents 
lay in tragedy." And Plutarch adds that •* in conse- 
quence of those helps, Cicero found his powers of per- 
suasion not a little assisted by action and just pronuncia- 
tion." Of Demosthenes, the same author tells us, tliat 
on an occasion which occurred, among his first public 
efforts, when his speeches had been illy received and he 
was going home with his head covered and in the deep- 
est distress, Satyrus, the player, an acquaintance of his, 
followed him, and when Demosthenes imparted to him the 
cause of his mortification, his friend answered — ** You 
say true ; but I will soon provide a remedy, if you will re- 
peat to me some speech in Euripides or Sophocles."— 
When Demosthenes had done, Satyrus pronounced the 
same speech ; and he did it with such propriety of acti- 
on and so much in character, that it appeared to the o- 
rator quite a different passage. Demosthenes now dis- 
covered how much of the power of the orator depended 
on pronunciation and gesture. *• Upon this, says Plu- 
tarch, he built himself a subterraneous study, which re- 
mained to our times. Thither he repaired every day to 
form his action and exercise his voice, and he would of- 
ten stay there two or three months together," Mark the 
enthusiasm which made this man immortal ! There is 
no earthly immortality in any walk without this enthu- 
siasm. To return to gesture j we are farther told by Plu » 
tarch, on the authority of Demetrius the Phaler^^tx^ 
who says he had it from DtiaowO^^Tve^\Cvc^%"^\^'\svN»s.^^ 
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age* that the orator had a lookini^ glass in his house, be- 
fore which he used to declaim and adjust all his motions. 
In the present day, the light and unthinking might laugh 
at luch an exercise at ridiculous ; but I think with 
Chesterfield in a parallel case« that the laughers, them- 
selves, would be much more worthy of ridicule. 

I believe that the full effect of a happy manner Onclu- 
ding, under the term, manner, voice, enunciation, look &: 
gesture) has not been felt in this country in more than a 
riugle instance : I mean that of the celebrated Patrick 
Henry. We have many speakers, and have had several 
others who are no more, toat deserve the praise of very 
high elegance, %nd, some of them, of eloquence. But it 
was in Mr. Henry, alone, that we saw what eloquence 
was capable of atchieving. His was the magic of the 
eye the voice* the action, The union was compleat ; 
the power irresistible. Well has it been said of him and 
most truly, too, that ** in him, Shakespeare and Garrick 
were combined/' I remember a few years back to have 
been very much struck in the city of Richmond with a 
remark made by a plain, blunt countryman, a neighbor 
of mine, who, with me, had been cften ravished by the 
strains of Mr. Henry's eloquence. We had listened with 
much pleasure to a speech at the bar, excellent not only 
for its argument, but for Us style, its fancy, and its sen- 
sibility. My honest neighbor who stood near the speak- 
er, but had no personal acquaintance with taim, was so 
much excited by what he had heard, that he could not 
command his usual prudent and guarded civility ; but as 
soon as the speaker had done, addressing him with de- 
light visible in hii eyes & with the most wmning benevo- 
lence in his voice, he said in a half whisper, ** O sir I if 
Mr. Henry had had the delivering of that speech, he 
would have made these people's blood run cold and their 
hair stand on end." The remark was ceruinly true, and 
the gentleman to whom it was addressed appeared forci. 
bly struck with it. 

How deplorable it is, in relation both to the individu- 
als and to their country, of which they would form such 
proud and shining ornaments, that our speakers are so 
obstinate in their neglect of this happy and immortaliz- 
ing manner of which we are speaking. It is in vain that 
they rest on the beauty and strength of their matter.** 
The experiment was fairly made in the instance of De- 
mosthenes himself. At the commencement of his politi- 
cal career he was not only neglected, but treated with 
•ontempt, driven from the assemblies by peals of laugh- 
Cer; yet during that tiir.e Vi\% ^v^tO^^* N*t,\^ ?i^ 
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much elaborated, and their matter, no doubt, as ezqui- 
site, as ever it wan afler^va1d9. It i»ashe himself who 
complained ** that though he was the most laborioas of 
all the orators and had almost sacrificed his health to 
his af plication, yet he could j^in no favor with the peo- 
ple ;" and why ?— becausct, like our speakersy he relied 
on the excellency of his matter ; and like them too, neg^ 
lected those graces of pronunciation and gesture which 
are so much better understond and so much more strong- 
ly felt by the multitude. l>rmosthenes never reached 
the prite of elcouence until he had caUed hi these auxili- 
aries. This inc id«nt speaks volumes ; and explains what 
would otherwise be a phenomenon* that in this age of ac- 
knowledged talents, and talents too, of a very high order« 
eloquence should be in such a state of mournful prostrati- 
on. Ifthls manner were the gift only of nature ft unattain- 
able by huinan effort, the case might be excusable. But 
the fact, is confessedly notsa 'i he two most illustrious 
examples of this happy manner in the ancient world* 
Were, by nature, most remarkably defective, and these 
defects were not vanquished but by the severest toils.— »i 
The manner which constituted the.crown of their glovf 
was formed by tbems^lv'es, and that too against the most 
stubborn impediments which nature could throw in their 
way. How Consoling, how animating their example!*— 
»' Go thoti and do likewise. " 
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^umUt XXXIII. 

Modo regei atqae tetrarohas 
Omnia magna loquena ; modo, sit mihi menia^ tripes et 
Concha sali pari, et toga quse defendere frigni 
Quamvis crassa queat ffor. Sat* 3. «. 13. 

In high and haughty strain 
At mom of Tetraohs and of Kings he prates ; 
At nlghs a three leg^'d ta ile O ye F^tes ! 
A little shell the saered salt to hold 
And elothes tho' eoarse to keep me from the eold. 

Franei&. 

TO DOCT. ROBERT CECIL. 
Dear Sir, 

Au unhappy occurrence which I lately witnessed, 
Avhich sCrose from the ruinous and detestable practice uf 
gaming, has brought back so strongly and painfully to my 
memory and feelings ronne melancholy events which the 
sanne vice produced in my own family many years ago, 
that lam induced to offer you a short account of them, 
■in the hope that should it accord with your views to give 
this letter a place in the Old Bachelor, it may not beal- 
toi^ether juininteresting or unprofitable to some of your rea- 
ders. And if the perusal of this letter should enable you 
to enter in any material degree* into the feelings which 1 
experienced while acting in the scenes it describes, and 
which are stUl indelibly impressed on my heart, you will 
readily excuse this intrusion on your lime and attention.— 
That ynu may accompany me in my story with a familia- 
rity which will enable you more easily to comprehend it, 
and which may incline you more readily to participate in 
my feelings, I will commence with a short history of my 
f.;mily. 

My father, who was a foreigner, settled early in life in 
one of the principal towns of this state, and was exten- 
sively engaged in commercial pursuits till the time of his 
death. My mother was a native of Virginia. They had 
five children ; two sons, of whir h I was the youngest, and 
three daughters, the oldest of which was seven years 
your^er than myself. No father was ever more affecti- 
onate or more solicitous for the welfare of his children 
than ours. But tho' his understanding was good, and 
his perception quick and clear, there was a yielding com- 
pliance in his nature, and a reluctance to inflict pain, or 
tu thwart the pleasures of others, which too frequently 
prevented him from exacting of those who were subject to 
his control a strict coniormvl^ \.o\v\^ wiw\visx xi^vVoas and 
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example of prudence and propriety. Our mother was e- 
qualljr tender and affectionate towards her children. Her 
understanding tho' plain, was respectable ; and she was 
blessed with a prudence that never slept or slumbered, 
and with a firmness and perseverance that never tired or 
wavered in the path of duty. She was born and bred up 
in the country ; and though she had not more learning 
than is commonly acquired in the careless and illiberal 
way in which young ladies of geenteel families are gene- 
rally educated amongst us, yet as my brother and myself 
were for some years her only children, she and my fa'.ker 
seemed to have divided between them the task of attend- 
ing to the education of their sons. My father had the 
particular direction of my brother, who, as he was inten- 
ded to assist and succeed our father in bis business, re - 
ceived a suitable education, but perhaps unnecessarily li- 
mited on account of that intention. I was more immedi- 
ately under the care of our mother ; and it was the wish 
of my parents that I should be qualified for one of the 
learned professions. 

My brother was affectionate, and open, and generous^ 
in hit character, and highly sensible to whatever was ho- 
norable ; but he was wild and heedless, and violent in 
his passions. At the age of seventeen he was taken into 
the counting-house, and soon displayed talents for busi« 
ness which gave the fairest promise of future success.— 
This was more interesting and grateful to our father, on 
account of the delicate state of his own health which ren- 
dered it too probable that the management of his affairs, 
and the care of his family, must at a period not far dis- 
tant, devolve on other hands than his. 

But under the too indulgent government of our father, 
my brother, as he approached to manhood, allowed him- 
self a freedom in the pursuit of pleasure and amusement 
which extended to the utmost limits of innocent indul* 
gence, and sometimes perhaps, went beyond them. A- 
TOong other amusements of his leisure hours, he frequent- 
ly visited ia several private families who were ranked a- 
mong the genteel, and even among the respectable class 
of society ; though at their parlies, it was not only custom** 
ary for cards to be introduced,, but it seemed to be consi- 
dered a necessary and important part of hcspitality, that 
the guests should be invited and even solicited to play.— . 
I will not detain you. Sir, with a tiresome lecture on the 
impropriety and dangerous tendency of this custom of do- 
mestic gaming ; my story will be my com^s^fe^iV^T^ » "^^^^ 
will I attempt to exhibit toy ou vVve 7o\sXVvlv3\^\i^'^Va\'%'?^^'^r 
ward reiistaace which roy brolVier ic^^xxftxv'Cv^ \ssa.^'feN»^^'^ 
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first invitation i to take a seat at the card table. But the 
fear of appearini; sin|^lar, which has vanquished the vir- 
tuous cnuraf^ of many a brave youth, at leny^th drove him 
ro eng^age in an amusement which his own judgment and 
firinciples condemnedy and which he knew was opposed & 
dreaded by the i^eniiinents and feelings of both his parents. 
A stning judgment, and an excellent memorya soon ena- 
bled him to become a proficient in play* He was al- 
ways a welcome partner when bets ran high, and the 
ardor of his temper, and his confidence in his own skill, 
led him to bet with boldness. Though our father knew 
I hat my- brother sometimes played in genteel company^ 
he supposed that it was always with the young and Inno- 
cent of either sex. who regarded it only as a harmless «• 
musement, and who -confined themselves within limits 
which, if never exceeded, might render it pardonable* if 
not altogether prudent^ And this, for some time, waa 
reaAly the case. Hut it might extend this letter to an un* 
suitable length to describe niiuuiely the gradations by 
which he advanced, till he ventured to sit down with ve- 
teran adversaries, and in the language of the table, woulii 
loo or be loued for cansiderab!e sums at a setting. His for- 
tunate* or more truly, his ^iiforiun ire success saved hinn 
from the necessity of makiu^ u^ireavoniblc applications 
to our father for money ; and this, to2;«;.iher with our ta- 
ther'a confidence in the correctness aud stability of my bro- 
ther's pr«nciples, and too iTiUch tenderness fur his feelings 
and a delicacy which ought not to br observed in such ca* 
ses, for the feelings of tho^e in whose houses and society 
my brother pursued this coarse, prcventcfl our father frfim 
being so particular in his ei\qairies into his amusements, 
and so peremptory in ey.ercisii.g ctiutml over them as 
the urgent importance of tlie case required. He fre- 
quently, however, expressed in general terms to him his 
disapprobation of an amusement whirh, though great firm- 
ness of character, and an established contrui over the 
feelings, may perhaps render harmless to some who en- 
gage in it, always presents an evil exam^Je^ and is of too 
mischievous a tendency to be approached without danger, 
especially by the young and unstable, to whose sanguine 
adventurous feelings it can never l»f Laid with aay certain. 
ty of obedience, '^ thus far shall ye go and no farther." 

Though my brother had received his education, and 
was now engaged in business, beyond the limits of that 
sphere whicn had been allotted to my mother's particular 
observation, yet her affectionate, anxious, ever-watchfu) 
eye was often directed towards him ; and though she was 
XCC igoor^nt of ths dangcro\.. Ae-^^Av* to wl.tch he some- 
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onal itidulgeir e in it. bhe as vrell as' our father had great 
reliance on the f t'ength of his virtuous priociples, ahd 
the disinterested generosity of his natuftt. which Wds a 
stranger to avarice ; but sh€ ^ell iLnew the wildh^ss and 
warmth, and eagerness of hH temper ; and saw that his 
rxposure to temptation and indulgf^nce mij^ht .gen>*ratc 
habits, the inevitable consequences of which filled! her n^* 
tcrnal bosom with alarm. With mild and affectionate 
esmestness she admonished him of his error, and labored 
to shew him itimisc^hievotls tendency. The voice of otir 
reocber was never heard by her children without 'attenti- 
on and reverence. When she'fii^st cxpre&^d her dlsap- 
prcbisition ofthts amusement to my brother, he i^adilf 
-admitted its impiropnety, ai>d explained the occasions, 
and apologised for the weakness, which led hitn into it § 
and'frequeiitly expressed a determihatidn to avoid it.^— 
Hut again and again the tempter'\fbuld mett him, and se- 
duce him from his better purposes. When cur mother 
learned that ht still continued toptay, she appMed to our 
father, whicsh'her reluctance togiVe him pain had hitherto 
prevented her from doing in the pressing maiiner which 
she now adopted. She wanted him of tny brother*s dan* 
ger, and entreated him to interpose his paternal influence 
and au'hority, ff necessary, to pat am end to a course 
which if persisted in would too prnbaUly terminate in the 
ruin of their son, 'and In their own remorse and uhhappi- 
r.ess : and she earnestly advised that, if he rould hot o- 
tlierwise refrain, he should be explicitly infornled that he 
could no longer visit at thore houies in which play was 
tolerated, without acting in 'direct opposition to the Irish- 
es and 0uthority of both his parents. 

But a revolution had now commenced in the sentiments 
of my brother; and thoagh 'he listened to tne admoniti- 
ons of his parents on this subject, as on all oth'?rs, with 
affectionate attiention and respect, be treated their fears 
for his safety as the'elSect of that excessively timid aiiTec- 
lion which frequently induces parents to debar their chil- 
dren from the most Innocent enjoyments. He pointed out 
many instances of the most fespectabl 3 characters hav- 
ing indulged in thi&'amusem'eot through the whole course 
of long and useful lives, ^Without Injury to their .reputati- 
ons, or detriment to their afTairs ;.and expressed the inost 
positive confidence in his dwn power to festram and con- 
fine himself within safe ainl proper bounds ; & decl?red 
that a strict adherence to a resdlutioa never *o pla\ wonid 
either render bim ridiculous, or must banish him from the 

E2 
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tosicty of almost cver>- genteel cirde in town. His ^po- 
lo.^y audd.-fence were iufjenions and vehement ; and tuo' 
they only icrvcd to ii»cre:is; lUe leirs oF our nr.o Kt r. i\\cy 
obtamed fio.m the too indu1(;cnt i-.nd compliant iiaiuri^tJ 
our father, so mild a disipprcbation of playing for ai^'ise- 
inent as almost to amount to an implied p. amission. Ah ! 
most affectionate and too tender parent ! Could iiis tvt. 




temp 

fortune of his whole family, to bring; one sonwitVi d'H- 
honor to a premature grave, and to hurry the other to iht". 
brink of a precipice which, even in ima^insitioh, at tb:s 
distant ;.eri.id, I shudder to contemplate I 

Bat the youthful he'».rt of my brother Tras not yet sc 
iufatuatcd by the baneful pleasures of the card t:vlile.as to 
be unsusceptible of riiore exquisite, and tar more innocent 
iinpressions. At the house of a gentleman whose parties 
lie frequented, he of tea saw a young lady to whom thn 
gentleman v/as guardian. She was the orphan daughter 
of a merchant who was a foreigner, and the only cUi.d of 
her dsce&scd parents ; and bad no family connections witli 
ivhom she was acquaiat^. Her fortune was consirJe- 
r.ible; and she was beautiful, attractive, and prudent and 
good. My brother's heart felt the power of her charms, 
and yielc'ed to them the best portion of its homage. The 
sweet sound of her voica would break the chain of his 
thoughts, and the mild radiance of her beauty iiTcsistibly 
attracted his eye, even when bound in the powerfal spells 
of that demon on whose altar not only he, bu' this l.)V«:W 
innocent womao, was fated to be sacrificed. My brother 
was not quite twenty one years old, when he asked and 
obtained this exv client woman for his wife. It was par- 
ucul:irly p^.easing to his parents, who hoped thr.t the i.i- 
uoccnt alierem:.nts, and lender relations grooving out of 
such a connection, might wean him from his da.igerous 
amusement before it became a fixed and incurah-e nabit. 
And the most flattering appearances for some time j asti- 
fied these hopes. My brother's love and esteem for bin 
v#ife were ard'ot and sincere ; and her conduct was in 
every respect calculated to render her "the last best 
gift <.f Heaven to man." 

About twelve months after my brother's marriage, wo 
lost our father. This melancholy event, which his ill 
health had for some time taught us to expect, was pro- 
bihly hastened by some heavy and vexatious losres which 
■ichcid /att^iy sustaiu^Hlbv thti CaUurc of several persons 
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Iven regular and diligent in his attention tobusiness; and 
«>i7v:e his inaiTiag;e, he had applied to it with increased 
ivriusiy ; and had withdrawn himself so entirely from 
di:sripatioti, that our father*s confidence in him was so 
{Treat that he left him the only executor of his will ; ex« 
cept nnysclf, who was then too young to aflfordany assis* 
inice ; f < r I was fwe years younger than my brother.— 
Our mother had now many difficuliies to contend with 
from the embarrassed situation into which our father's 
late losses had thrown his affairs. My education which 
bad always been a favorite object with her, was not yet 
compleated ; find the education of my sifters now claim- 
ed attention and expence. It was hoped however, that 
by my brother's knowledge and attention to business, and 
our mother's great prudence an4 economy, aided by the 
' liberalindulgence which her well known merit, procur* 
ed her from my father's creditors, the estate might be so 
managed as to leave a competency for his family after 
the payment of all his debts. Except what appertained 
to the dcmestick province of our mother, my brother took 
upon himself the management of the estate under the 
supermtcnd«nc(^ of an old friend of our father^ who was 
■ wcU ccquainted witU business, and who promised our 
mother to communicate to her, from time to time, every 
thing of importance that miv^ht occur in the progress of 
my brother's management. But there is no eye so wake* 
-^* fbl as always to watch, and no prudence so wary as al- 
' -* V;ay<i to guard a^-ainst a looted propensity in another to 
, V the vice uf gaming. Soon after the death of cur father, 
'{^' my bro her returned secretly to his former course of 
:V^.pl«'y ; and indulged in it to an excess which seemed to be 
'„>? 'Vcdoub ed by his late abstinence and restraint. He did 
" ; ;<1ot now ctvnilne himself to those assemblies which are cal- 
r. led, g: nteel • ut he frequented the secret illegal rendez** 
vcujs of the uiost desperate gamblers ; & before his frieoda 
were suSlci.nUy aware of his fatal relapse, he had not on- 
;. iy ruined his o«n fortune, but had dissipated nearly all 
the remains of our father's estate, and involved himself in* 
extricably in enormous debts. 

\\ hen our mother learned the extent of this calamity; 
though her perplexity and grief were great, she did not 
s nk under it, but encountered it \iviih the patience^ and 
toriitude, and energy, for which many of her sex are ao 
en iiient'y distinguished, and which most unhappily they 
rUc too often required to exert in an unequal contest with. 
r!ie unmerited aod cruel ills which they suffer from the 
t3ruta I characteristic, and almost ptvjSVt^^t^' Nfvc'c."^^ ^««i 
^cx. Proper stepa were immed\^te\^ V^Ykh \ft Vv^^-**-^ 
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every tLiiig fi'xn the control of my brother in wl.io^i the. 
rest of the family had aoy cUicn ; and otir mother made 
every efiRu't that nri.iiernBl lave ciiiild inspire, to save aiid 
reclaim, if possible, her unhappy son. Being no lon- 
ger able to '.support her family in town, she removed to 
some distance iiito ihe country to a small estate which she 
had inherited since the death of our father. But she tried 
in vain to prpvnil i,n my brother to go with h&3. family 
along with her. 

Hitheito, I have said but- little of myself ia tlmir ncm* 
tion» but I shall soon be obliged' to become too conspkcucus; 
in the setfuel. Under ttvcp direction of my mother, 1 hiiid« 
been sent when very yonng'to a? grammar school -at no 
great distance in the* cetirftry> ; atideabceptwhenon visita 
to my. parents in town, had- remained- thereconstantly till 
my mother was obliged to retire- into the . ooaiitry • I. "^ 
was about this time s; vente^n yearvofage, and the next: 
year was to have been sent to college. Sit my mother **» 
finances were now unequal to such, an expence; and shc- 
nee-led my assistance iti the management. of her farm» fc 
in the education of my sisters^ I accordingly, settled. 
with her in the country, and lived during several yearc, - 
in usefulness to my family^ and in happiness almost un- 
internipted except by the intelUgence which we fr^qucni- 
ly received ft-om town, of he uuhappy ci'ursc which nny 
brother was still pursuing. 

At twenty one years of ag^, L loved and married the .• 
amiable daughter of a neii^hbcring farmer. And frwxu' ' • 
that day to the moment in which I am U'-w writing, she \. . 
has never ceased to be my greatest bles^ing^ the source of «:•; 
the purest and most supreme hai^pinessmy heart has ever.*' *■•'" 
kn'Wn. 

My poor brr.ther still persisted, as far as his precarious . \ 
means wonM allow, in the pr-icticeof Raminfc, which wes 
now attended by its certain and legitimate offAprinp:, the 
excessive use of ardent spirits, more cdinusi and if pcsvi- 
ble, more miserably ruinous than- ita parent vice. His 
condition had now becone wretch '^d- indeed ; and it was 
wi..h difHculty that all the assistance our mother cruld af- 
ford, aided by the bene volant liberality of hi., and his 
Wife's friends in town, could prev«pnt his family from feel- 
ing the rigorous pressure of abject poverty. He hnd now 
several children ; and his increasing suflferinp;s at length. 
compell' d him to accept the offer which our mother often 
uri^ed to him ; and he removed from town, and settled 

near us, on a part of her farm. But a chancre of resi- 

^enreC'u'rl inaite MO- ',\!\?.^c \n his habits. Most of hU j 

misermblc d.iys and !«i^ute ^«ttt ^V\>\ ^^\\\\ik ^a^^Uni^ I 
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Vrcrtjses, and at gaming tables ; which are too easily found 
HI every part of. our siate. 

But the heart of ray brother was not yet dead to sensi* 
bility ; andhecanied in his bosom "the worm ihat ne- 
ver dies." In his int€^rval»of temperance r.ncl reflection, 
all the feelings of the husband, the f/ither, the fon, and 
the mail -if honor, would sometimes reclaim their em- 
pire, and rule with tyranny, in his breasit. But it is ncf. 
for me, with my feeble powers ani undihcipVincd pen, ft 
descril^c the tortures which in these intervals I have seen 
him auffcLT, Prometheus, chained down and stretched up - 
oa the rock, on mount Caucassus; with the vultures feeding 
on. his ever fenevved vitals, is but too just an emblem of 
his. torments. But these moments of repentance and self 
reproach were quickly succeeded by long periods of ex- 
cessive intemperance ; till at .length he ceased from any 
effort to resist their recurrence, and sunk the abject help- 
lesa slave of his misei'able vices. To such degradation 
did he descend that, I blush to say, I .have seen him 
spunge for a drinkotgrog among the lowest blackguards i 
a4id CO procure the mcst contemptible means of indulging 
his intemperance, with felonious secrecy he would nlch 
from his. own unhappy, family the materials which had 
been contributed by the bounty of others for their daily 
necessities, and wculd vend them among his compeers in 
vice and wretchedness. And this np.aut of whom harsh 
and painful trath compels me thus to speak, was my 
brother, once dear to my heart, aud whose bosom once 
f^jowedwith cilery manly and gonerous, and virtuous feel- 
ing. His amiable, his more than excellent wife ! Sho 
seemed to the. world insensible of his errors, and of he** 
awn wretchedness. In vain did my motlier and myself 
make every effort to check his fatal career, and turn him 
from his course, of abandonment and infamy. In tender- 
ness, and. pity she wept over him the bitterest tears of 
maternal grief ; and in despair I looked on, with hope* 
less commisseration. O, fool, malignant, destroying 
friend, that presides over the midnight orgies of the ga- 
ming; table 1 Well night you look down in triumph on 
ihh fallen man, and *' grin horribly your ghastly smiles" 
over him, for he was your victim ! 

But our dear mother did not long survive to witness fe 
share the unhappiness produced by my brother''s impru^ 
dence. A few years after his removal into the country, 
God, whom she had^.ever served in spirit and in truth , 
took her to himself^The last moments of her existence 
were spent, like many in her preceding Ufe^vc^ Sbww^r.'s^:*-- 
iag on her weeping children, ti^wMie ^Vvcv^ ^x^k.^v'^'^^'^'*^^'^ 
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>■ r « ■■ *: vii'M.ab rcnise had been a ron'jnual |)nctirr»l 
• / v.i»p:e. Siu- p intjcl oncm me p.^rt'^'alsirlv and impres- 
f ^ci » il* iirii^oiKi:.,- a' d MHcred duties whi'h, by her 
«i .-.I., i 1..) i:| -(MH\ be calied upon fo disrhirge alone.— 
^ 'iw '• ■ •'..:. icil Hi » ^he sol' mnlv cnji.in"d it on me, nevc" 
r !..j,*Liit .1 n > uiiiwippv btoiber ; and expressed her 
Ci-i iiv. rue «rd L«jn*'C)lation in leavinjj nie the projector 
'": d :jU :k\«;^L ux Liid uniortiinaic wife and his helpless 
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v*>i 'j.iv' ^ ..i :iu?»l;'iicd as my brother had become, he f p- 
\.t:..\ ; t«» i'ol'. ilic death • f our mother with poignant 
i-. lulb li.y. ii.u lie had only one refuse from every tpow- 

• !«.-• Lie ^,l^..£jcd mui'c deeply into the gulph of intempe- 

' I ■•» 

TLc I iii{^coai:iued kabit of intoxication will poison and 
f^ Yd :c;i^;r.i *: the :iiO!>t amiable temper^ And often and 

w"*'«:\'iv tlul lify broihei *s innocent and i^Jvred family fc^l 
'no li'r.J; cf'tiiis pfwicim. For iho' he had not yet pro- 

vv id io;.eron:;l viule:ice, his vision became so ja'»ndi- 
'■'.!. ,:■ 1 i.it iccliMRs so perverse, that cerw thing at home 
:' j:ti^.l -.1. b-" |^i*c«y: iriv adapted to dispiea&e him. But 

• I ^!i v>lio i.nevv t::cir sufterinj^s, his aT.gelick wife alone 
: -vMv.c'.] ..jLc i/.stl.^lble of them. " She never told her 
'. M-..^!., ./' :\or dici her conducti or even her looks, ever b«5. 
'. • v • ;e . 'v\ ith a cheerfulness, and firmness, and con- 
? '.' u y wl/ich iecTT.ed to have bf*en inspired Irom heaven 
■•' I'..' uo« .iioij, blic f«dfJled every duty (»f a prudent and 
i\'.i.h:iil wif<\ and cf a discreet and tender mothe**. 

It \s'.\i ^ fcw v^eks after the death of my mother j, that 
tA\ I. liuv s.Avd bt r:iiy night in Deceniber, I was aw-iken- 
- 1 iio.ii i-!eci^ ' >' i^ -oud knocking, and the cries of ch!l. 
ti»*- 1j, uc u.v ri'.oi. I rose hastdv, and let them in. They 
\vcj*i !.jy l»voihc-i's v^ite and children, drenched with rain 
i.iiil bhiv. rinj; ui a Cv)ld, and still more with terror.— — 
But V h.;h ;t r.^iit euabic-d us to see, it was discovered that 
vDw oi i.er ciiiiviren wasmissh'p;. She would have rnsh- 
0.1 a ;aia i..c.i lUe btonn and darkness to 150 in starch of 
:t ;.i;!it vUli lorce ukid difficulty I prevented her. I tr'ej 
i.i'vbli, wL» Icaru troia Ijer the cause of «h?s alarnMng visit. 
Lihc !>t.rL.\jt;ie<l wit ; viiilr.iice, and entreated to be perrr-itred 
t:» V.o, /li'.l that 1 wouli*. j^o with her, -n search of her 
t.iiil 1, o • *• i; woi*lil be uvrrwUelmed and would pe^'ish in 
ft- corm J- ^01. iu i>;: destroyed by its furious di^crpc» 
t-Aiw '*.»;i " 1 Icj-ruicd, partly from the nurse »hat ciujc 
"\i'i\ ii. r, im^ ..* >:c parc^jUrly frofl^erscif afterwards. 
t-n^. uiy b o.i;cr had coiTio home laR at night, rcflin* 
■>.'/r/i //i'. xio-' «jn, L.kd o.WdFvu^ \i\lVv^i\^r at some vexa 
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his wife, ccntrMrv tohcr iisna^ '•Gur««^, wSic?i the hr\'^ •'- 
Oopit'd f.'um experience, ot rt-niini'i?: si'f'V. j>!i such o«:- 
dsioii&i, now Jitiemp cd to so :he ' i^i. She innocen tv .-^c 
insliinily l>^ ca i:c ihe'.'l>ject .^fliis bi\f\ •. c^en m n^. ml 
lic tlfcscondc.i to the last gruU of ^'•u»a'U% , :«!:d ir-j-'H-jl 
l.n* pcibon vvitii savaj';- Violence. S'>e e«a!)ev' and fle !. 
Ji.;m Liiii, and lie pill aucd her. V\ h^'n «?»e li'.*ard hun 
I'UViiig and wandcrinjij Hsrray -.n the ■ip.r''^ Ph*. f':.w into J.e 
liouse, dragged her children from thesr 'x^ds. ar-d P.vr't 
Willi them iti iiie t'tV protection. K it ii \^v r »'.f .^.' .1 uri 
icrior and darScnes-!, one if them was left, she kntw n' w 
vrhither at home or on the way. 

I Could not gj myself in pursuit of th? child ; for T fi»?r- 
cd to leave m) si«<ier withon- nnv on? able ti»c*n:iOl Jicr ; 
and I feared that my brother migh' arrive ia »iiy absenrri. 
But every servant that could bernised was imiticdi'itHv 
fici4|t In search of it! Gracious 0.•d!.AV^k a wanr if: 
l.esson, uh^tan irrisistihie appc?J, to th<* np^i''» of tu,' 
tLouj^htlefts and imprudent would it h?. to behold «nch i\ 
scene as* I now witnessed ! The shrinks and av: '^i « of 
liiy frantick sister ; the ciifs of her friMitepeJ c'.ildr- n ; 
and my own wife and children scarcely h-s.i t'-an^i k and 
frightened ihanihev. At length the servants rctuned with 
the child in safety. Its mother pressed it In si nc«- 10 
her bi som ; butexhau^tf»d and overcome ^^nh inivlrraMr 
emotions, hhe fainied and fell wiih it in her ar»ps. )t 1 a 1 
bten foun4 At home, where it hud s.)n;;ht refuj!;e witJi thr 
servants, who had secreted it and tijemselves from the 
fury of their master, who was now g-^ne they knew no^ 
wh^re. 

This long and miserable niqht a' last cm^ to ?n e.vJ, 
Karly in the morninj?, I went in « rch of n.v hi other. — 
1 know nc;t with what f/?eling8 I set out ; n?>r d.> 1 know, 
at this moment, why I went in ^euch '>f h«m. 1 went 
to his house ; he was not at home; but J kn'^w his haunt*, 
tc took the way that led to tne in'^ernal dei» fiom »vhich hkr 
had come the night before. I diM not go far hef-^re I r'i^- 
covered him. He was walking vi :lently on the road side ; 
but continued near the same place, by turning su'U1*-nIy 
backwards and forwards. Wh?n he perceived me, he 
stopped, and I walked up to him For some time ni-ither 
of us spoke. I did not look at him. nor do I helieve hn 
looked at me. At length, he asked, ** have you seen my 
wife ?" Yes. s^id I, and again we were both silent. I 
now looked up at him ; and I could see the r^nscles of his 
face quiver ; his throat swelled, and his hr»^ast Hborrd 
with agitation. With difficultv, and m at<«*»^ *>< ^x\-^ -^^^^ 
liUKility, as if he doubled ^YicxV\f:T\ ^^>v\\ ^.vwA-^i'tJw:.'^,^ 
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to ar.iwei i/iii, he <isked " li her person niateriaily u%, 
jurc-d ?*• No, siiiu I, fftunatcly I: i;j no • Again we wtr^ 
ai'cnr. I L;0'.v n-.t 'vhdt tj s„y lo hi»ii ; for the scene I 
liki\ V itriessia C:t ni.\hi bi.-Jorc hai left aiy brain torpid, 
ray miiKlinc':.i.b;e :i «ny efMrt. After s-.aiie titne» turn- 
inj sudclcsii-' tjwiirus me, ho said '* Brother, you <\o not 
know wiui' 1 am." Al«iiu». without n&ecnii.g any thiii|^, 
i s-.id, a;o yod Jiot a niaa? • Xo, said Uti, Quiokly i «»y 
' •. o.ixHij'. f<.r yt.iis past has she^n that I am not, 1 am 
^i. d'cLerUolo iiifamous bule. List n)^tU. I wast&ccu^cd 
"by a set o! vUiaios, T.nd justly t.io, cf fwuLpiay at tUjuga- 
' itjirig k>\9lc, I was kickb 1 out cf the i.Ov>iu i and dci • 
" veu ^i'h scorn and contempt from tlie society of rogues. 
^ I g;oc b) ii'aUy dnmk, And went hovne. You. know what 

* followed." My looks assented $ but I c^uld noi find in 
my heart a drop of resolution to enable me to 9pe»k.^-* 
My brother walkea v/ith perturbation around me4 At 
\ength, turinng suddanly to me, he said. *0 Henry ! 

" what sha!. I d ^ .^ I am abanJlontd of Heaven j I am pos- 
*ses-ed by devils. I have not si length, no power lo go- * 

* vcri myieif- i fesl iixitl I am ruiaed, lost forever i' 
I hit! no answer reiiilv for his queiftio:! ; t)ut ny heart com- 
»ni' lively RfisenteJ to his statemer/ of his deplorable con- 
d.'.ion. In this 'jnhappy moaiciit Oi ray dcsjrairi perpleac 
ity, and unguarded v/eaknts'i, my iMCsUer, with .pi€saiii»; 
energy, rctu ated his quc-aiion ; ** O teil me, Henry, what 
can 1 do f" Aimo .t uiict n.-t ious of what I said, or did, I 
rcpU':rd, I Jsnow «*f but rne rcm» dy. He l:ok*d eagerly into 

^y f«ce y I rais'.d my hand, and drew my ilnger acroc^s 
niy thio^t. 

rhe th«'«|':ht. seemed to strike upon his bruin with elec- 
liic quickness. In an instant every ieature and cx^ery 
limb wee convulsed. •* I will ; I will, 1 will," said he. 
lie c-c'ched hishund^, stamped upon the earth, and trem- 
pled inally around me. He stopped suddenly, ixnd put- 
ti'iK hoth his hands t* the crown of his head, pressed it 'as 
if he would have cra*ih?dhis brain toatom:^.. ' 6 never, 
•u.vcr. said he, shall to morrow 'a sun shine on thi^mise**- 
W.c d'sJricted head. I will g »,'* &aid he, lo»\king up, 
(i u>r., invtlnntarily l<.oked up j) *« I wili go to our father ; 
tooiir luothtr"-— — Mis teeli«gs wirs insuppcrtabie j h« 
buj.k u';>o:i tU^Cttrth, and covcr.r>^ his face with his arms, 
jri>anLd andtremW^fdiif; if hisfrim'j uoald part asun^Iei- 
A^ thcnif-ntionofwy parents, I instantly awaked h\"nn 
my intellectn'rtl torp-r; and ten thousand thougiits V.iuri- 
ed thrnjRh my mind. I looked at my brother; I knew 
chedtsspt-r^i^e intiepiUty of his >^ul. I looked up agujn j 
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cloud upon me, with a countenance of miDgled sorrow anil 
anger. I shut my eyes and covered them with my hands, 
but still I could see my mother. All the dreadful coa* 
sequences that might flow from my rash signal to my bla- 
ther, now rushed upon my imagination. I flew to him; 
J fell on my knees beside him. *' O William ! William !" 
said I> ' what have I done ! what have I done ! drive ar 
' way, drive away from your thoughts this hor.rible sug- 

* gestion. Abandon, torget this fatal purpose, cr you are 
*fost, my brother, and you drag me along with you toin* 

* evitable perdition. O ! look up, my dear brother 3 be- 
*hold the tremendous precipice oo the brink of which we 

* both stand ; for if you take the fatal leap, there is 00 pow- 

* er under heaven that can restrain me from following 

* you. Look upon me, William, and tell me you will hve.*^ 
I seized him with violence, and compelled him to look 
up. The lurid glare of his eye iacreased my terror .««» 
<* O have mercy on yourself, my brother," said I ; '* have 
pity on me. If you do this accused deed, I shall be ano- 
ther Cain, more odious and damnable than the first. I 
^hall carry on my brow the marks of my guilt, and I shall 
tremble in the presence of every living creature. This 
world will be a hell to me, and every object in it that is 

, dear to my heart will become my tormentor. And if I 
fly for refuge to the upmost corner of the earth, the aven- 
gier of a brother's blood will pursue me. At every step, I 
shall behold your mangled fcrm bleeding with the wounds 
of self-murder perpetrated at my cruel unnatural sugges- 
tion ; and wherever I turn to escape from the blasting 
vision, the riFended shades of our parents will cross me 
in my way." My utterance faUed me ; and suffocated 
with s^ony, I should have fallen on the earth, but my bro- 
ther stretched out his arms and received me In his besom. 
The tremor with which he shook, and the groans he ut- 
tered, recalled me to new exertions. I renewed my sup* 
plications that he would relinquish the fatal purpose 
which I had so unhappily and criminally suggested to his 
mind. I again assured him that if he perished by his 
own hand, I felt that I could not survive him } and I in. 
treated him to reflect on the ruin and destitution we should 
leave behind us ; for the same stroke would not onljr 
make my wife a widow, my children fatherless, and our 
sisters doubly orphans ; but would take from his wife, and 
his children, their last stay and hope, by depriving them 
ct that protection and assistance which it had ever been, 
and while I lived, ever would be, my care and plea&^c^v^ 
eflordthem. 
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I obtamcd from him the most solemn promise that he 
tvfiulu do no viulfrice to himseif ; and that lie would not 
wi-t'uiiy ^«*fk ic fiom any other quarter. With niock 
•Jifficuli),! pievailedon hin to return v.ith me to my 
htmsic. Hid la'iily were there ; hut q(j eve witnessed the 
Ai*>i intervie«v between him und his wife; nor was the 
particular nionienc when it took plice known to any but 
themselves. Fur some time afier this, my brc'ther'i con* 
diet wab more prudent. B-.t, alas! he had spoken to9 
ti uly when he said, *< I h;ive no strcng(h» no p^^.wer to g^ 
" vc»:-n my.,eif." Ue could not enc.unter the least temp- 
tation without falling into intemperance. 

The alarming scene wnich hid passed between ineBC 
my bvoiher, had the iqost unnapt^y irfluence on my pswce* 
Jc occurred to my thoughts ontiaudily by day, and obtru- 
ded on me in dreams by nig'it. I lived in anxiety and 
dvead, lest my brother mg u not be able lo ketp his pro- 
mise to me. I could not rest if I did not see him, or he^ 
from himj every day. If he went ojt fro.n home, and did 
r.ot return as soon as was ex;;ected, I immediately went 
ill st:<i; ch of him. Indeed, 1 was constrained to become 
'• my brother's keeper ;" for I felt ihitt if v.« uhculd do'th^ 
deed whi^h I dreaded* 

• Not poppy, nor mand a^cra* 

• Nor all the drowsy hvrups f the wor!d, 

• Cjuld ever medicine u.e to that i*vcct sleep/ 
Which I once enjo}'cd. 

I hafi now too, for the firt i'ne in my lir:?, a secret 
which ldai"ed not commur.io • e. eveii 'o ihe wife of my 
bjsum ; for I knew that if s?«c \r- le acquiiiittd with all that 
had pftssed between me and iny bruiier, her fears, her 
wretchedness, would be a-i t;ivat us uiy own. Like an 
i iTending spirit, fallen ard b .n'l.c:.! iVom the celestial 
tebodes of peace and happinc- i^ i i(.>okeci bark with mt-urn- 
Jiil regret, to that blissful st.t;^ ? f .nutu ;l and en! ire on* 
iidence which once sub&istei b.'^A^t.en us. I boped that, 
in mercy and forgiveness fr<* :: tlut .^roae of gr^-ce, I rn^ght 
Ue permitted ag^in to reti;*-.' :, i: ; bat ! fca.td ihat my 
brother, in &ome fatal ur. u. !i;. mi: hr do a d-. ed v hicii 
would cut me off from it fo -. v. r by a rru'ph imi^assable ?.% 
that which separates the liirhteoiis Abiuham from the re- 
gions ot the damned. 

Bat my poor unOappy bn \h ^»' v^s sion taken fioii h--? 

troubles and from mine- bv :. •/.xii^-i la wlic'.' 1 »:<:'rtr'i".n:v 

h:rd no agency j and the Ui I .Mlrt <»f wWkU v/i.s r.i : w .- 

AiJJy designed by him. A. ic.s vv^v.^\\^^ ^V'tc iht? i.Uir-. .::^ - 
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jtccurrofnee, the threatened cata^tropKr of which ttill con* 
^^ tinued to annojAmewith'the most gloomy apprehen8i<>ni 
l^"V %(Ubefise ta f^hi(^ h^had b^tii long suhj^^cr, aad whkb 

Err«ceede(fTrbm'1rt!sTnteirif^i*tance» teriuiualed hii oiiKrii* 
let^i^tence. - ^ *^ ■ 

I cannnt c^scribe tire cffV^cts whfcll'this'eveAt prodaced 
on my feeling^ Inc^eed, I know not distinctly what my 
Itelings %ere« To say ihat I lamented' it, would beun- 
cand:d and unmanly.' Bu ,0 * letmfe notiay, that 1 ^ 
jolced at the deaih of my brother. 
> Restored once niore to the consoling confidence of the 
best (if wives, we rKraced together the learful ground o- 
yer which 1 had passed. With affectionate and tender 
assiduity, she strove to heal the deep wound in my peace ; 
and encouraged me to rely for pardon to my offence, oa 
the Bidden unpren^edctaved circumstances of the act, on 
ny instant and sincere repentance, and the unceasing vi- 
. glance with which 1 had guartied against the hcrrid cala* 
'.inity It had threatened to produce. And in the Innse of 
many ycrats, the liirrt.-nt hand of time which adi 
the.'* sweet oblivious antidote" to every troubl 
: mipd, had soothed and quieted the feeUngs of < - 

ctftitrition with which at first I regarded my en 
a late occurrence, (in which I was not personally 
ed,^ which has induced me tti trouble you with t 
ana still more this detail itself, has revived those 
Hoo vividly and too painfully. 

Thus, Sir, have 1 given you, in such terms and 
as memory and awakened feelinp;s have dictate 
count of the effects of gaming, in a particular i 
But I fear that my unpractised pen is much too I 
enable you to enter fully into my feelings ; or |ier 
might in reading, as I have often done in writing 
tear en this paper ; and when your commiseratio 
victims should be succeeded by abhorrence of 
with indignant and avenging hand you would se ^ « 
pen, and w4th its master-strokes paint this fell d * ■ . 
in colours so foul, and form so hideousy that your • 
would fly from it with loathing and dismay ■; andh 
to the sacred altars of virtue and pnrtlencef bin 
selves by the most solemn and lire vocable vows, 
approach withia the utmost verge of its mfernai it 
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